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TO MY WIFE 


“The ever-momanly leadeth us 


Upward and onward.” 
(GOETHE) 


FOREWORD 





fIT is not our reason but our heart which incites 
us to pray. It is peculiarly true of prayer 
that ‘the heart hath reasons that the reason 
-knoweth not of.” But although it is feeling rather 
than thought which prompts prayer, it becomes all 
the more real when, in an intellectual sense, we 
have “‘ a reason for the hope that is in us,” and in 
the following pages an attempt is made to indicate, 
in a simple manner, the why and wherefore of 
prayer. While avoiding the bewildering subtleties 
of metaphysics and philosophy, the writer has 
sought to set forth, in the light of our current 
conceptions of God, and nature, and man, the 
vaison d@ étre of prayer. 
Jj. B. 
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CHAPTER [, 
CAN WE STILL BELIEVE IN PRAYER? 


** What profit shall we have if we pray unto Him.”’—Job, *x1.15. 


“ The history of prayer is the history of religion.” 
Paul Sabatier. 


WE often pride ourselves upon the modernity and 
maturity of our conceptions. The beliefs of our 
fathers appear raw and repulsive in comparison with 
our own. Ideas which they tenaciously held as 
being the irrefragible elements of truth, we con- 
ceive to be revoltingly crude. We would no more 
think of adopting their beliefs than we would of 
imitating their slow, stage-coach, methods of 
travel. But we do not realise that the mature, 
up-to-date conceptions upon which we pride our- 
selves are directly inherited from those whose 
outlook we think so narrow, and whose creed we 
regard as so repellent. The development of truth 
is not the planting of a vineyard, to which additions 
can be made without having to pay regard to that 
which has gone before ; it is rather the building of a 
temple, in which the people of one generation have 
to place their bricks upon those laid by their 
predecessors. 

And this is especially true as regards the problem 
of prayer. Our fathers sowed seeds from which we 
are now reaping the harvest. The conceptions that 
are now prevalent are partially a re-action from the 
exaggerated attitude which they took up—the 
pendulum of truth swinging from one extreme to 
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the other—while also new conceptions which they 
readily embraced have, when carried to their logical 
conclusion in our generation, vastly modified our 
outlook. 


In indicating the influences that have modified 
our idea of prayer, cannot we say that one of the 
most potent is our deepened sense of God’s perfect 
nature ? 

The re-discovery of the idea of the Divine Father- 
hood has greatly enriched our conception of prayer. 
We have been made to feel that our prayers are not 
intended to wring benefits from God, as though He 
were a begrudging miser, or cunningly to exploit 
Him, as if He had a, vacillating will which mere 
persistence, irrespective of moral considerations, 
could overcome, but are designed rather to enable 
us to share the fellowship and possessions of a Perfect 
Father. Nevertheless this thought has robbed 
prayer somewhat of its strenuousness. We realise 
that it would be useless to endeavour to foist our 
will upon Him, as though our well-being was not His 
first concern. There is no incentive to “ wrestle” 
with One who presents no antagonism. 

And many have been induced by this thought to 
regard prayer as altogether superfluous. “ As God 
is a Father in a perfect degree,” they argue, ‘ prayer 
becomes a nullity. What is the use of seeking to 
enlighten the All-Knowing respecting our wants ? 
We cannot inform omniscience. And as He under- 
stands our requirements immeasurably better than 
we do, to pray is really to request that He substitute 
our purblind, scanty, blundering knowledge for His 
unlimited wisdom. It is not merely a case of the 
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blind wanting to lead the blind, but of the blind 
asking to lead the All-Seeing.” 

It is upon God’s infinite love, however, that most 
emphasis is laid. ‘‘ We cannot by prayer make 
Him more graciously disposed towards us,” it is 
asserted. ‘“‘ His infinite love needs no prompting, 
and besides that, it is incapable of expansion. If 
His love had been fickle or finite, like that of even 
the best human parents, there might have been some 
need to invoke His goodwill, but His attitude towards 
us being one of unbounded affection, prayer cannot 
in the slightest degree soften His disposition 
towards us or increase His bounty.” 

But it is also maintained that the divine perfection 
renders answer to prayer impossible. “If we 
believe God to be our Eternal and Immutable 
Father,” it is argued, “‘ we cannot conceive of Him 
as making Himself the passive instrument of our 
whimsical human will. To pray is unthinkable, as, 
if we concede that God responds to our request, we 
imply that He is changeable, and therefore a finite 
Being. Thus to teach that God answers prayer 
is to presume that He is not God ; we maintain our 
belief in prayer at the expense of our belief in God. 
It is a case of destroying the house in order to improve 
the road to it.” 

It is further asserted that the urging of our 
wishes upon God implies lack of faith on our part. 
It can but be born of a lurking fear that God will not 
give us the best unless we worry Him ; that we seek 
the supreme good while God will put us off with the 
second best unless we watch our own interests, whereas 
the unquestioning committal of ourselves into God’s 
hands shows that we trust Him unreservedly. 

It is evident that no one can imbibe the doctrine 
of the Divine Fatherhood without being considerably 
influenced in his conception of prayer. It either 
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ennobles our prayers or ends them. It is a medicine 
that kills or cures. A very slight change in the 
position of the sun would, because it is the centre 
from which the orbits of our family of planets are 
regulated, revolutionise our solar system, changing 
a habitable planet into a charnel house or a lifeless 
desolation into a paradise. So also, because our 
conception of God is the pivot of our philosophy of 
life, around which all our scheme of thought revolves, 
the slightest modification in our idea of God radically 
affects our outlook upon everything else, and thus 
it has been inevitable that our more elevated view 
of His character has considerably affected our 
philosophy of prayer. 


II 


But our prevalent conceptions of God have also 
indirectly modified our attitude to prayer, particu- 
larly the thought of God’s immanent activity in our 
life, which tends to break down the old distinction 
between prayer and work. 

Some of our most daring scientists dream of a day 
when we shall be able to light and warm our 
dwellings from the resources within our own 
boundaries, without having to convey fuel or 
lighting requisites from afar. Recognising that 
there is heat in all nature, even in the spark-emitting 
pavement and the frigid ice, they hope to make the 
low-temperatured substances of which our dwellings 
are ordinarily built a channel by which we directly 
draw upon the great thermal reservoir of nature. 
This, however, is at present an impracticable dream. 
But in the spiritual realm the securing of a direct 
supply of energy is an accomplished fact. We no 
longer assume that there are but a few favoured 
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altars where the fire of divine grace is burning. 
We have ceased to believe that the forces which 
energise the soul can only be conveyed from afar 
through the medium of a consecrated ministry, or 
of a localised institution. We realise that the fires 
of divine energy can be kindled amid the ordinary, 
commonplace conditions of life; in the shop-as well 
as the sanctuary, in the mill as truly as in the 
monastery, we recognise that the shekinah fire may 
glow. It is felt that Saturday can be a holy day as 
much as Sunday, that we can worship God as truly 
in the office as the pew; that the street may be as 
genuine a Holy of Holies as the Communion Table; 
that we can serve God as devotedly in paying our 
bills as in saying our prayers. When the Immanent 
God pervades all our life and thoughts, we conclude 
that He makes everything divine. 

Nevertheless the insistence upon God’s immanent 
presence has been inimical to the practice of prayer 
in that our thoughts have become occupied with 
work rather than prayer. When it is recognised 
that both are on a sublime plane, the distinction 
between the two tends to become obliterated, and 
many, assuming that prayer is work, and work prayer, 
and also influenced by that characteristic of human 
nature which loves to express itself actively rather 
than passively, seek to observe their devotional 
exercises in the form of service rather than prayer. 

And this tendency to exalt work at the expense of 
prayer is accentuated by the feverish spirit of 
bustle which is abroad in the world to-day. The 
‘speeding up” that operates in the realm of 
business reacts upon the church. We feel that we 
are not living at all unless we are living furiously. 
When the current conception of God encourages 
the idea that toil is as sublime a factor in the scheme 
of life as prayer, and the riotous, hustling spirit of 
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the age inclines us readily to substitute the former 
for the latter, it is not surprising that the recognition 
of prescribed devotional exercises, and the practice 
of petitional prayer, tends to decline. 


III 


Then our thought of prayer has been further 
influenced by our modified conception of God’s 
Providential operations. 

The old difficulty of the inviolability of natural 
law does not present itself in quite the same form as 
it did in the past. Now it is not so much a scientific 
obstacle as a theological one. We do not so much 
limit our interpretation of God’s operations because 
of our conception of nature, as restrict our view of 
the operations of nature because of our conception 
of God. 

This has been occasioned by the fact that we 
interpret nearly everything in terms of evolution. 
We not only recognise the gradual development of 
the material universe, culminating in the advent of 
man, but we also recognise that the Scriptural 
revelations have slowly evolved from lower stages 
to higher, that God’s scheme for the redemption of 
the race has been leisurely maturing throughout the 
ages, that the civilising forces which are slowly 
operating in the world are governed by laws of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest, and 
thus modern scientific thought has impressed upon 
us all that God works by natural means rather than 
miraculous ones, that His operations are gradual 
rather, than abrupt, that He is evolutionary in 
method rather than revolutionary. 

Thus the scientific objection to prayer is no longer 
of an atheistic character. It is not so much the 
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ability of God to manipulate the forces of nature 
on our behalf that is denied, as His willingness to do 
so. It was formerly asserted that it is nature which 
checked God ; it is now declared that it is God Who 
checks nature. It is believed that, just as our king, 
in theory, possesses power as arbitrary as the Tudors 
had in that he can reject our Parliamentary bills, 
yet refrains from using this power for reasons of 
expediency, so God, while possessing infinite kingly 
resources, not merely ficticiously but actually, 
chooses to hold this capacity in abeyance lest He 
should derange the order of nature, thus rendering 
prayer which would necessitate interference with 
nature’s operations altogether useless. 

And even many who continue to pray have been 
influenced by these considerations. The increase 
in knowledge has lessened our reverence for the 
mysterious. The more we have learnt of the 
natural the less we have looked for the supernatural. 
Having been rendered somewhat sceptical respecting 
the marvellous, we no longer expect exceptional and 
coincidental answers to prayer. We all expect 
God to grant our requests through normal rather 
than extraordinary channels, and thus, in addition 
to influencing many to abandon prayer altogether, 
the thought of the inviolability of the natural order 
has markedly lessened the range of most of our 
prayers. 


IV 


But as our evolutionary ideas have influenced our 
conception of Providence, and with it our inter- 
pretation of prayer, so also our more elevated view 
of God’s character has modified our thought of His 
providential relationship to us. 
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In the light of God’s infinite Fatherhood, we can 
no longer entertain the idea of partiality on God’s 
part, which was implied by many prayers. How 
often our prayers were based on the thought that 
God had favourites! A battle was fought; ten men 
were shot down and one marvellously escaped. In 
a colliery accident hundreds lose their life, but one, 
who ordinarily would have ‘been down the death- 
dealing pit, had been detained at home by an 
attack of neuralgia. “‘ Our prayers induced God 
to ward off the bullets from our loved one,’’ say 
the friends of the one. ‘‘ God’s special Providence 
gave him the neuralgic twinge to save his life,” say 
the friends of the other. Both imply that God, 
normally, is inclined to abandon every one to a cruel 
fate, but in answer to prayer He deigns to exercise 
a little kindness in the case of a few favoured ones. 
They also both suggest that God could act as a 
protecting shield for all warriors, if they were all 
the special objects of prayer, or that He could have 
been induced to give the life-saving neuralgia to all 
the threatened miners, if there had been more 
intercession. But we can no longer believe that 
God leaves a multitude of people to their fate because 
they are not individually prayed for, while a few 
odd ones are rescued in answer to prayer. Such 
preferential treatment would be rank favouritism, 
partiality, injustice ; utterly unworthy of our wise 
and loving Heavenly Father. Consequently, when 
our friends are in physical peril, we pray for their 
protection with less zest than we did formerly. 
This has been noticeable during the war, in that 
many, who began by praying that their loved 
ones in the trenches might be spared to them, soon 
urged more particularly that they might be prepared 
for whatever awaited them, feeling that to pray for 
the preservation of their life might be asking that — 
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others should have to take the post of supreme 
danger rather than they. 

But while our regard for the Divine Fatherhood 
_ has been increased, our sense of the Sovereignty of 
God has been lessened. His Fatherhood has some- 
what overshadowed His Kingship. 

This is largely the outcome of our quickened sense 
of personal responsibility. In whatever degree we 
recognise the freedom of man’s will, we have been 
obliged to concede the restriction of God’s authority. 
We have been compelled to recognise that man can 
only exercise his volitional power in so far as God 
is willing to limit His own. 

And this has forced us to conclude that there are 
vast areas of human affairs that are carried on in 
contradiction to God’s will. Cherishing, as we do 
to-day, a profound distaste for predestinarian 
tenets, we have carried our doctrine of freewill to 
its logical issue, affirming that numerous and 
momentous events occur which God has not designed, 
and that most of those untoward occurrences—trouble, 
poverty, estrangement, etc.—which not only inspire 
the more intense of our prayers, but also the greater 
proportion of them, are not occasioned by the will 
of God, but by the sin of man. We have been 
constrained to take up an attitude in this matter 
somewhat like our attitude to that daily phenomenon, 
the sunset. We use the expression when the brightness 
and warmth of the daytime passes from us, “ the 
sun sets.” This almost suggests that the fires of 
the sun have been blotted out, that its lamp is 
extinguished, that, at the least, it has forsaken us. 
But we know that it is not the sun that flickers out 
and deserts us ; it is the world which plunges us into 
darkness by turning away from the light of the sun, 
And similarly with the darksome, benighting pall 
of sorrow and sin that has fallen upon the world. 
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We realise that it is not God who has withdrawn 
from us the light of safety and joy, it is humanity 
that forsakes Him and thereby plunges us into the 
darkness of strife and wrong, and recognising that 
God is not the Sole Arbiter in regulating our 
experiences, there appears to be limited scope for 
prayer. 


Vv 


Another cause of our modified attitude to prayer 
is our altered moral conceptions. One of the great 
battles of controversy in recent years has been 
fought in the arena of moral responsibility, and in 
defending our belief in personal freedom, our sense 
of moral capability has been deepened, but also its 
limits have been sharply defined. We assert our 
sense of freedom more confidently than ever, but 
we do so with the realisation that it has its unmis- 
takable boundaries. While we recognise that we 
have a will, we have become vividly conscious that 
other people are similarly endowed, and that our will 
has no capacity to exercise itself, even in prayer, 
when it involves the repression of another man’s 
will. 

The matter may be stated thus: Seeing that 
righteousness, to be of any worth, must be the 
outcome of spontaneous, deliberate choice, can 
God, even in answer to prayer, save a man who 
otherwise would not have willed it? If such a 
man, in consequence of our prayers, comes to a 
knowledge of salvation, will he not have been saved 
by compulsion instead of choice? Will not God, 
overriding that man’s will-power, have abolished his 
capacity toi goodness in seeking to make him good ? 

Then, further, the question is asked, If prayer 
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be thus an efficacious instrument of salvation, is it 
just that one man should have great spiritual gain 
because he is prayed for, while another suffers 
inexpressible spiritual loss because of the lack of 
such an intercessor? And if God, without inter- 
fering with their freedom, can influence them for 
good at our behest, will He not do so without waiting 
for us to request it ? Otherwise, are we not obliged 
to conclude that we are more concerned about the 
spiritual welfare of others than God is ? 

But in addition to recognising the moral preroga- 
tives of others when we pray, we have come to 
realise that prayer imposes moral obligations 
upon ourselves. We no longer regard prayer as 
unquestionably justifiable. The fact is recognised 
that when we pray with an ignoble motive prayer 
itself becomes an ignoble thing. 

This is the direct outcome of our more elevated 
ethical conceptions, which have caused the more 
altruistic motives to be cherished and the more 
selfish ones repressed. We feel that we must serve 
God, not because it is profitable, but because it is 
right. 

Even our search for spiritual things has been 
closely scrutinised. We no longer regard religion as 
a mere passport to heaven. We even recognise 
that a man can so concentrate upon laying up 
treasure in heaven, that he becomes as greedy and 
selfish a miser as the man who hoards earthly gold. 
We proclaim salvation, not so much as an insurance 
to secure us against the terrors of retribution, as 
rather a joyous servitude to God and our fellows 
rendered exultant by love. 

And when these elevated ethical conceptions 
dominate our religion, it is inevitable that our 
attitude should be affected. St. Teresa said of those 
who sought her intercessions, ‘‘ I laugh and grieve 
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at the things people come to ask our prayers for. 
They should rather beg of God that He would enable 
them to trample such foolery under their feet.”” Too 
often prayer has been regarded as a magical expedient 
whereby we can become learned without study, 
good without discipline, successful without effort, 
but in the present religious atmosphere prayers so 
obviously egotistic and self-centred cannot live. 

Thus even when people have unbounded confi- 
dence in God’s capacity to answer prayer, their 
ethical outlook frequently restrains them from 
supplicating material benefits. And this marks one 
of the characteristics of the modern criticism of 
prayer; that it is directed from a spiritual rather 
than a materialistic stand-point. Itis not the out- 
come of scepticism so muchas of faith. Then it isto 
be noted that current criticism aims at defining prayer 
rather than denying it. The tendency is not so 
much to question its necessity as to limit its scope. 
And this presents itself under slightly different forms. 
While there are those who declare that, because of 
God’s infinite attributes, prayer is unnecessary and 
futile ; others present prayer in a new guise. It is 
defined as consisting of passive submission rather 
than aggressive pleading, as bringing reflexive 
benefit upon the suppliant but no direct good, as 
being an effective instrument for the acquisition of 
spiritual endowments, but not intended to procure 
material things ; all these phases obviously presenting 
themselves as a protest against the aggressive concep- 
tion of petition. 


CHAPTER II 
WHAT IS PRAYER? 


“The supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its 
working.’ —James v. 16, R.V. ° 
“ Prayer is that assertion.of our desires, in communion with 
God, which aims at harmonising our will with His.” 
Author's Definition. 


WE are all conscious that the conception of prayer 
as petition can be grossly exaggerated. We can 
readily think of God as an _ infinitely-endowed 
Convenience to gratify our insatiate whims; a 
conception derogatory both to God and to man. 
But are we not in danger of going to the other | 
extreme? Just as Phaethon, when he found he was 
driving the chariot of the sun so near the earth 
that he burnt up the foliage, then drew so far away 
in seeking to remedy this that the remaining plants 
perished for the want of heat, so we, in our rebound 
from the thought of prayer as selfish aggression, are 
in danger of so attenuating the idea of petition that 
it will not be prayer at all. In seeking to mend 
prayer we bid fair to end it. Instead of regarding 
importunity as an element that ennobles prayer we 
seem to think it is something that degrades it. Our 
fathers asserted that prayer is an act of aggression, 
their children urge that it is an attitude of acquies- 
cence. It was formerly represented as a stern, 
spiritual wrestling ; it is now set forth as a passive, 
unquestioning surrender. It was then declared to 
be the observation of the public and private means 
of grace, it is now expounded as being the perpetual 
fellowship of the soul with God. 
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But this perverse tendency arises through our 
misconception of what prayer really is, and in order 
that we may shun, on the one hand, the Charybdis 
of blatant aggressiveness, and avoid, on the other 
hand, the Scylla of a fatuous passivity, we will 
examine the psychological and spiritual constituents 
of prayer. Very often, when prayer is discussed, 
one disputant means one thing and his protagonist 
another. To define terms should prevent misunder- 
standing and limit discussion. 


J ‘ 


And when we come to analyse the matter we find 
that desire is the genesis of prayer. {n the 
clamorous instincts of the animal creation, and the 
longings expressed by the little child, we see the 
prototype of prayer. And these yearnings may 
not necessarily be of the noblest. As majestic 
rivers sometimes have their origin in the muddy, - 
pestilential swamps of the plain, while others rise 
on a beautiful and noble mountain eminence, so the 
sublime stream of prayer sometimes has its birth 
amid the low levels of ignoble passions, and at other 
times finds its source upon the serene, elevated 
heights of spiritual aspiration. These yearnings, 
moreover, are of immense variety, as, the higher 
we rise in the scale of being the greater is the sense 
of need. As creatures with a most needy animal 
nature, equipped with noble and insatiable rational 
faculties, endowed with sublime moral and spiritual 
instincts, we are bundles of inordinate longings whose 
passionate strivings give rise to prayer. 

Yet it is evident that desire alone cannot constitute 
prayer. The whole range of life, vegetable as well 
as animal and moral, is expressive of instinctive 
need, but we cannot say that anything in the lower 
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creation is capable of prayer. In what sense then 
does prayer differ from these animal desires ? 
Essentially in this: our longings are directed in 
faith to God. ‘Prayer,’ says Phillips Brooks, 
“in its simplest action is a wish turned heavenwar4.” 

And this is where the other two elements of prayer 
come in. Why do we press our desires upon God ? 
Because we believe that He can gratify them. What 
enables us to convert aimless, hopeless desire into 
prayer? The exercise of our will, in urging our 
desire upon God, the object of faith. A caterpillar, 
crawling about in the mud, seems to be a repulsive, 
grovelling creature. It gives no promise of any 
capacity for a more elevated existence. But 
eventually there stirs within it a passion for the 
light and sunshine that is above it. Its heart is in 
the upper air. Presently its wings appear, and up 
it soars, impelled by its inborn instinct for the 
heights. And is not this analogous to the develop- 
ment of prayer? Desire is born within us. It 
hugs the low, grovelling levels of selfish activity and 
purpose. Then a new impulse is awakened; it 
develops the soaring quaiities of faith which wing 
it tothe heart of God. And it is when desire mounts 
up to God on the wings of faith that it is elevated 
into prayer. 

One has no hesitation in saying that faith is the 
main element in prayer. It is held by some that 
prayer is primarily an act of will, but this overlooks 
the fact that, while it is our will which brings our 
prayer to fruition, it only acts as the instrument of 
faith. The ship is not steered by the rudder, but 
by the hand that controls it. Similarly it is not 
merely the activity of the will which converts desire 
into prayer—our will might project our desires in 
an earthward direction, as it often does—it is faith 
which impels our will to focus our wishes, upon God. 
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Thus the exercise of our will in prayer is really faith 
expressing itself in activity. 

But prayer, as an act of will, expresses itself not 
only in the form of decision but also in that of 
persistence. It is not merely a matter of off-hand 
choice, but of whole-hearted determination. Prayer 
is not simply an act, but a process. It is not the 
presentation of a casual request, but the prosecution 
of a campaign, hence the element of will is a most 
indispensable one. 

The Levitical regulations for the preparation of 
the incense used in the sanctuary services, prescribed 
certain indispensable ingredients. To offer that 
symbol of intercessory prayer without adhering 
to the regulations, was to present something that 
was not incense at all, and the act was regarded as 
arrogant blasphemy. And is not that which 
pretends to be prayer, but lacks the elements of 
desire, faith, and volition, a counterfeit? We may 
give it the name of prayer, but it will be devoid of 
its essential qualities. 


II 


Recognising that prayer is the activity of faith 
in urging our desires upon God, we will examine the 
different phases under which prayer is now presented, 
and the first that claims attention is the idea of 
prayer as Communion. If by that it is meant that 
man, in his fellowship with God, opens his heart 
to his Divine Friend in the sure knowledge that his 
needs will be met, then communion is prayer, for our 
desires are communicated in faith to God. But 
usually the word is employed to indicate that 
prayer is not necessarily petition, but is rather the 
fellowship of love, the living touch between the soul 
and God. But can we really call this prayer? It 
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is contemplation, or trust, usually the originating 
cause of prayer, but it does not become prayer unless 
these elements are converted into instruments for 
urging our desires upon God. 

- To confound communion with prayer is to blot 
out one or the other. Either communion is debased 
in that it is regarded as an incidental factor, or 
prayer is obliterated in that it is absorbed in the 
element of communion. — 

If we may express the difference between the two 
by means of physical terms, we may say that com- 
munion is sustained breathing, prayer is periodical 
feeding, the one is the involuntary and constant 
respiration of the soul, the other is the soul’s deliberate 
participation of occasional meals. Thus communion 
is an organic relationship, while prayer is a relative 
function ; the first is something habitual, the second 
is something deliberate; the one is marked by | 
passive relaxation, the other by active endeavour. 

Respiration is the basis of all our mental and 
spiritual activity, nevertheless we do not confound 
it with speaking, thinking, walking, or any other 
function of our personality, and while communion 
with God is the foundation of all spiritual activity, 
prayer is as distinct from this as work. It is quite 
natural that the petitional side of our relation to 
God should have been over-emphasised, and the 
thought of communion with Him largely ignored, 
as the former requires our constant and deliberate 
attention, just as the acquisition of our daily bread, 
though a secondary means of sustenance as compared 
with respiration, requires such sustained effort that we 
readily conclude that it is the only food we obtain. 

Thus, while we can refer to communion as prayer, 
that which justifies us in doing so is not its passive 
features but its aggressive ones, not its organic 
character butits petitional, not the factor of fellowship, 
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but the factor of supplication. Obviously, there- 
fore, prayer is much more than communion. 


III 


Then what about the representation of prayer 
as Submission? Is this legitimate ? An examina- 
tion of what is meant by the term in the light of our 
analysis of the nature of prayer, will show that it 
is not. 

The implication is that we must leave the gratifica- 
tion of our wishes to God, as His wisdom and love 
are such that it is superfluous of us to articulate our 
desires, while our confidence in Him should be so 
unbounded that we can implicitly leave Him to 
meet our needs without any worrying attention on 
our part. 

Now this is a beautiful spirit, but is it a praying 
spirit? Surely it is not, as our will merely exercises 
itself in a negative capacity, stifling desire instead of 
urging it upon God. And is not this the very anti- 
thesis of prayer? The flower of prayer is nipped in 
the bud. The noble impulse is strangled at its birth. 

One sure way for the farmer to eliminate the 
chaff from his corn would be to set his stacks on 
fire. Our gold miners could easily rid themselves 
of the worthless elements in the quartz if they flung 
the whole lot into the sea. But what an insane, 
wanton method! And to discipline our desires by 
repressing them all would be just as foolish. Prayer 
presupposes not so much the stifling of desires as 
the sifting of them. 

Submission is undoubtedly an integral element in 
prayer. Without it importunity would become 
impertinence. Nevertheless prayer is much more 
than submission. Submission is an _ auxiliary 
element ; prayer isa primary element. Submission 
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is the repression of desire ; prayer is the expression 
of desire. Submission must not be the first resort 
in prayer, but the last. The spirit in which we 
have to pray is to submit when we must, but persist 
when we may. Our will, in prayer, is intended to 
be like the mighty, propelling power on our great 
railway engines. With these giant locomotives, 
the titanic energy which enables them to drag their 
heavy loads along at an enormous speed can also 
be turned upon the brakes, if it should be necessary, 
to bring the train to a sudden standstill. That which 
is designed, originally, to propel, is intended, if 
necessity arise, to check. And while, in our life, 
our volitional powers are designed, when necessary, 
to prevent us from coming into destructive collision 
with God’s purpose, their primary function in prayer 
is to be the executive instrument of the soul in its 
trusting appeal to God, and they are thus intended to 
act as a buttress rather than a brake. Hence the 
spirit of submission safeguards prayer, but does not 
constitute prayer. 


IV 


But if prayer cannot legitimately be defined as 
communion or supplication, can we justifiably speak 
of it as Petition? Is not this, if prayer be the 
activity of faith in deliberately urging our desires 
upon God, the primary element ? 

We may seek to evade this conclusion by denying 
that the constituent elements of prayer are such as 
we have stated, but we can only do this by ignoring 
the verdict of all history. The root meaning of the 
word prayer, in the sacred languages, is petition, and 
it bears the same connotation in our own language, 
moreover, it is in this sense that the word has been 
interpreted and practised by the saints of all the ages. 
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Then again, Scripture everywhere assumes the 
necessity of deliberate, petitional prayer. If prayer 
be merely communion or resignation, the vast 
majority of the references in Scripture to prayer are 
misrepresentations, every example of successful 
prayer is a fraud, every injunction to plead with 
God is a mockery, every promise associated with 
supplication is a lie. ; 

And the example and teaching of Jesus directly 
contradicts the idea of prayer being merely a passive 
function. No one more completely embodied the 
spirit of resignation. He must have been as keenly 
aware of the factors which restrain us from petition 
as we are. He was more conscious of the infinite 
grandeur of the divine nature than anyone else, the 
possibility of the gross abuse of importunity and the 
impartiality and limitation of Divine Providence 
were factors He could not be blind to. Nevertheless 
He regularly acted upon the assumption that prayer 
influences God. He is unhesitating and thorough in 
this recognition. Nowthis should count for something. 
He came asa divine-human mediator between God 
and man, and accepting Him as such, we are bound 
to regard Him as an unchallengeable authority. 
He is the Specialist of specialists, and it ought to 
weigh with us when we find that He who is the 
greatest Expert on prayer is the most enthusiastic 
advocate of petition. 

In one version of the story of Ariadne, she is 
represented as visiting her lover, Theseus, when he 
was imprisoned in the tortuous labyrinth. Upon 
leaving him she allowed a thread to unwind itself 
behind her as she was conducted through the 
baffling, contortive pathways that led outside, so 
that he, following it, was able to regain his liberty. 
And when we find that we are lost amid the bewilder- 
ing maze of theories and philosophies respecting 
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prayer, if we follow the golden thread of Christ’s 
example, we shall find that we are led to the spacious 
light and liberty of conformity with God’s will. 

Do not the various non-petitional theories of 
prayer represent an impossible compromise? Are 
they not born of the attempt to retain the recognition 
of prayer and yet abandon the idea of petition ? 
Up to the third century a.p. the Roman Senate 
regarded their government as still being a Republic. 
They so reverenced the republican idea that they 
made pretence of retaining the system centuries 
after it had been discarded. And there are many 
who have discontinued the practice of prayer, yet 
they feel that prayer has occupied so prominent a 
place in the life of Christ and His saints that they 
would be horrified at the thought that they have 
ceased to pray, consequently, persuading themselves 
that communion or submission is prayer, they foster 
the delusion that they are still loyal devotees to this 
form of devotion. 

But these people are usually better than their 
theory. While they deliberately refrain from making 
definite requests to God, inarticulate pleadings 
inevitably escape from them. Their practice belies 
their theory. Moliére, in one of his plays, depicts the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme as having been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it. Similarly there are 
many objectors to petitional prayer who have been 
pleading with God for years without being aware 
of it, so that the inveterate mendaciousness of the 
human heart confirms the traditional conception, 
that prayer is primarily aggressive supplication. 


V 


But while petition denotes the form of prayer, 
Co-operation indicates its purpose. The one signifies 
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the method and the other the goal of our supplications. 

If we regard petition as expressing the whole 
content of prayer we fall into the error that has so 
markedly characterised the past, that of treating 
what is a mere caricature of prayer as being the 
genuine article. Botanists declare that what is 
commonly regarded as the Irish shamrock is as 
great a sham as its name implies. It has become 
commonly accepted as the ancient Irish symbol, 
yet is but a species of common clover, introduced 
from England about two hundred years ago, and 
quite different from the delicate wood-sorrel which 
is the genuine shamrock. And similarly the idea of 
undisciplined, selfish petition has been accepted 
practically universally as the type of true prayer, 
but it is a brazen counterfeit, and it is only as we 
have come to recognise the spiritual and personal 
nature of prayer that we have become aware of the 
imposture. 

We now recognise that though petition is an 
essential element in prayer, it is not a self-sufficing 
element. Just as oxygen, while itself incapable of 
combustion, is an element without which combustible 
substances cannot burn, so petition does not generate 
those basal elements of prayer—desire, faith, and 
volition—which blaze up into the glowing flame of 
divine appeal; it nevertheless creates that atmos- 
phere of aggressive demand without which the other 
nobler elements would never burst forth into luminous 
expression. The spiritual passion which springs 
from fellowship with God, constitutes the fuel that 
feeds the altar fires of prayer, but it is petition which 
contributes the vitalising factor of volition, and thus 
enables the sacred fire to glow. These elements 
qualify and supplement one another, and as prayer 
is communion, plus submission, plus petition, it 
can best be characterised as co-operation. 
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And this means that prayer aims at realising God’s 
wishes rather than our own. It is not so much 
receptivity as reciprocity. According to natural 
history,.the richly hued birds and insects, which 
appear to have been brilliantly garbed in order to 
make them individually conspicuous, are thus highly 
coloured so as to make them unnoticeable.. They 
live amid such gorgeous vegetation that if they were 
drably arrayed they would be most perilously 
conspicuous ; reflecting the gay colours of their 
resplendent environment they are thereby protected 
from the observation of their foes. And when we 
imagine that God, when we pray, endows us with the 
rich conferments of grace that He might minister 
to our egotistic, individualistic distinctiveness, we 
misinterpret the purpose of prayer. He does this, 
not to gratify a blatant individualism, but in order 
that, in becoming thus endowed, we may be brought 
into harmony with the divine scheme of things. 

It may be contended that if this interpretation be 
correct prayer is a giving rather than a receiving. 
And it is; but it is a giving which makes us capable 
of getting. To give our will to God is like the old 
fashioned method of “‘ raising the water,’ in which 
a small quantity is first of all poured into the pump 
in order to give it something to work upon, and this 
trifling contribution produces an abundant flow. 

It may therefore be insisted that prayer is, in the 
terms of the definition we have given at the head 
of this chapter, ‘‘ that assertion of our desires, in 
communion with God, which aims at harmonising 
our will with His.” It is the expression of communion 
in the form of petition, and the direction of petition 
to the attainment of co-operation. 


CHAPTER III 


IS IMPORTUNITY INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
SUBMISSION TO GOD? 


“ God worketh in you to will.”—Philippians 1. 13. 


“Our struggle is that of the universe itself, and even the 
Godhead finds fulfilment through our upward striving souls.” 
F. W. H. Myers. 


It may be asserted’ that if prayer be primarily 
co-operation with God, the element of petition is 
non-essential, as the unquestioning acquiescence 
which refrains from petitional self-assertion is more 
indicative of compliance with God’s will than 
importunity, but does not this idea spring from a 
mistaken conception of what the will of God is ? 
Is it an absolute thing or a relative thing? Is it 
static or dynamic? Does it express itself in 
material processes or in moral ideals ? 


Z 


Prayer is more concerned about moral questions 
than any other, we are therefore likely to gain some 
idea of what the will of God is if we consider God’s 
relation to sin. As we confront the moral evil that 
blights the world, we unhesitatingly agree that the 
actual responsibility for sin lies at man’s door. As 
the clouds, which, lowering in the sky charged with 
destructive potentialities, do not consist of elements 
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that are native to the heavens, but which, rather, 
have been drawn up from the earth by evaporation, 
so the storm clouds that darken our moral horizon 
are not heaven-sent deluges—even though they 
appear to be so—they have drawn their resources 
from the cesspools of human wickedness. 

But though God does not commit evil He allows 
it. He may not be responsible for its performance, 
but He is responsible for its possibility, and therefore 
it must have a purpose. We cannot regard evil as 
altogether outside God’s control, for that would 
mean that anarchy has usurped His throne. It 
would be a case like that of the fabled Frankenstein, 
who, by immense industry, produced a mechanical 
man, and afterwards went in jeopardy of the creature 
that he had made. Then why is the continuance of 
evil permitted ? Isit not that it may be combated ? 
In Wurtemberg there is what is called a museum of 
bad taste. Instead of exhibiting the highest speci- 
mens of artistic production, such as one would expect, 
they deliberately display distorted sculpture, vilely 
executed pictures, offensively designed furniture, 
etc., in order to show how not to do it. 

And does not God suffer evil somewhat in the same 
spirit ? which means that He permits evil to infringe 
upon our life, not that we should obey it, but that we 
may overcome it. Recognising that what He allows 
has purpose as well as what He performs, cannot we 
say that we have to resist His plan as expressed in 
the permission of evil, in order to fulfil His plan as 
demanded by His conception of the good? We have 
to combat the wicked elements of life, which He has 
willed to be a means, that we may realise the 
righteous elements, which He has willed to be an 
end. And this shows that God’s ultimate aim is not 
expressed in material activities, but in moral ideals. 
God’s purpose, as we see it in external operations, 
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is tentative ; it reaches its goal in the creation of 
human character. And this being the case the 
requisite quality for moral conquest is not acquies- 
cence, but combativeness. Sin is the contradiction 
to the will of God and righteousness is the realisation 
of His will, hence it is our paramount duty, in both 
work and prayer, to contest the one that we may 
give effect to the other. 


II 


But as much of our prayer concerns itself about 
physical evils rather than moral ones, and especially 
as many can see justification for prayer in the latter 
case and yet not in the former, let us consider what 
the temporal ills of the world have to indicate about 
the will of God. Can we say in this realm that 
God’s will expresses itself in external operations, 
coming to realisation irrespective of our attitude to 
these things ? 

There are many who consider that everything in 
life should be unquestionably accepted as the 
expression of God’s will. Misfortune is to be esteemed 
asa ‘‘ god-send.”’ Bodily affliction must be regarded 
as a beneficial imposition from above. Bereavement 
has to be welcomed as a wise provision of our 
Heavenly Father. All adversity has to be inter- 
preted as a disguised blessing falling from the 
Father’s hand. 

But when we come to analyse the matter we are 
constrained to believe that external conditions 
cannot be regarded as the direct expression of God’s 
will. If it were God’s intention that we should 
suffer these ills we would have no right to resist them, 
for we are then endeavouring to escape the provisions 
of His Providence. It would also mean that 
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attempts to remedy physical evils would be schemes 
to thwart God; the world’s Louis Pasteurs and 
Lord Listers would be enemies of the Almighty ; 
our army of sanitary experts would be agents of 
Satan. Moreover, it would mean that all the 
physical evils that afflict us would have to be charged 
to God and we cannot interpret the problem of pain 
in this light. Physical and moral evil are so in- 
extricably mixed that we can no more attribute the 
one to God than the other. Sin is the fruitful cause 
of sorrow. “ Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless millions mourn.” The earliest senators 
of Rome are said to have slain their fiery-tempered 
king, Romulus, and the tradition declares that they 
resorted to trickery because they feared that his 
death would be avenged by the people. They 
_ announced that his death had not been due to man, 
but the immortal gods, electing him to be one of 
themselves, had spirited him away. And that is a 
familiar human expedient. We frequently seek to 
evade responsibility for the woes that afflict us by 
regarding them as being the impositions of Provi- 
dence, whereas we know that they are not heavenly 
visitations but human perpetrations. 

It is therefore evident that the principles we have 
enunciated apply to pain as well as sin. To fight 
physical woes is to resist the inroads of evil, which is 
not an opposing of God’s will, but a co-operation 
with it. If we can pray that God will sustain the 
soul we should be able to pray that He will feed the 
body. It must be just as much in harmony with 
His will to seek the healing of a broken arm as the 
healing of a broken heart. 

It may be contended that our battle with life’s 
physical ills should be accomplished by work rather 
than prayer, but where is the warrant for this ? 
Do not importunity of work and importunity of 
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effort stand on the same footing? If it be wrong 
to attempt the coercion of God’s will by means of 
prayer, is it not just as unlawful to attempt to 
influence Him by means of work. The latter, in 
fact, could be the more immoral, as it may be an 
effort to go behind God’s back. Prayer may possibly 
represent coercion, but work is more likely to represent 
subversion. When we seek to influence God by 
means of prayer we make a direct appeal to His 
will; when we seek to gain our ends by the medium 
of effort we may be scheming to circumvent His 
will. When we pray we may be beggars, but when 
we work we may easily be burglars. Yet in principle 
work and prayer stand on the same grounds. All 
effort is based upon the recognition that God’s 
purpose does not realise itself in the external world, 
but is attained through our co-operation with Him 
in our relation to the external; that God does not 
intend us to regard our physical environment as the 
final expression of His will, but rather as an arena 
which gives us opportunity to realise His moral 
aims. And it is just this principle that we appeal 
to in affirming the legitimacy of importunity. To 
illustrate from one factor which might be regarded 
as the utmost limit of the range of prayer, can it 
be conceived that anyone who is dying has his life 
prolonged in answer to prayer? If God willed that 
a person’s life should end, is it not a drastic deflection 
of His purpose when we induce Him to grant an extra 
lease of existence to the loved one ? But is this how 
we ought to regard it? When we die, usually, does 
our life end because God has willed it ? Is not life 
in nearly every case shortened by one’s own sin, 
and that of the race? It is not God’s purpose that, 
ordinarily, we should die even at our threescore years 
and ten or fourscore years; He desires that we 
should be Methuselahs. How often we are sinking 
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into the grave at forty when God designed us to 
become hale centenarians ! 

Moreover, does not man add many years to life 
through the ministrations of medical science ? What 
is this but a recognition that God wills that the span 
of our life should be longer, and thus, when we pray 
that God will restore our sick ones, we are not seeking 
to modify God’s will, but to secure its realisation. 
And this principle applies to the whole of our temporal 
existence. Sin has put the material organisation 
out of joint, frustrating the accomplishment of 
God’s purpose, and thus the requesting of material 
things is not seeking the coercion of God’s will, but 
its fulfilment. 


III 


We shall not, however, understand God’s purpose 
as we ought to do if we merely regard pain as the 
fruit of sin. We must therefore note that while 
sin has accelerated pain, it is doubtful if it has 
originated it. Nearly all physical pain arises from 
the mortality of our physical organism, causing 
hunger, thirst, disease and death. And it is doubtful 
if our bodily mortality is the outcome of sin. The 
divine warning to the earliest members of the race 
was: ‘“‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,” yet the death that followed was 
spiritual, not physical. The conditions of their 
existence were evidently physically similar to ours— 
participation’of food, drink, air, etc.—consequently 
any cessation of these necessary supplies would have 
brought death. It is furthermore said that the life 
which the original sinner lost is restored by Christ, 
yet the death He annuls and the life He reinstates is 
spiritual. Then again, the whole implication of 
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evolution is that our physical ills are inherited from 
the past, irrespective of sin; an integral part of our 
animal nature. But does this not mean that disease 
and death are part of the woof and warp of creation ? 
Though man has increased their incidence their 
origin belongs to no will except God’s. It is probable 
that there are no such things as weeds or insect 
pests in the eyes of God. The plants which to us are 
vagrants and interlopers are indispensable agents 
in the economy of nature. The ship-worms, wood- 
boring beetles, etc., which we regard as destructive 
nuisances, are really performing miracles of resur- 
rection, transforming dead wood into the tissue 
that will help to form the living tree again. The 
moth which provides undesirable ventilation in our 
best clothes is really preparing the lifeless fabric to 
be converted once again into living matter. So 
those factors, which we commonly regard as destruc- 
tive, are really constructive; they are aiming, not 
at changing the useful into the useless, but the dead 
into the living. And we can be sure that everything 
in life which we regard as an intruding plague is an 
instrument of beneficial purpose in the view of God. 
Disease is no weed, useless and tabooed; pain is 
not a pest, destructive, wasteful and purposeless ; 
death is not a parasitical interloper that has obtruded 
his worthless presence into our midst. God designed 
them and has even permitted sin enormously to 
aggravate them ; they therefore have their purpose. 
They are a check to evil, and they help to refine the 
character in combatting evil; they also release us 
eventually from the restrictions of our mortal life. 
But if disease and death be not merely the outcome 
of sin, they have a meaning apart from sin, and what 
can this be but to prompt aggression in us? God 
wants us to realise that though the woes we suffer 
are vastly accentuated by human wickedness, they 
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are given of God to challenge us; that we have to 
resist His provision as displayed in the physical 
creation that we may realise His provision as enshrined 
in our moralideals. For virtue is not only a negative 
but also a positive asset. In the attainment of 
righteousness man has to achieve good as well as 
avoid evil. He has not only to keep the quarried 
marble of his character from being shattered, but 
has also to carve upon it the noble lineaments of 
manly virtue. And this he was not likely to do unless 
his environment made exacting demands upon him, 
so that in the retention of innocence, pain and death 
had their place. The native birds of New Zealand 
present a curious feature in that they cannot fly. 
But it is because there has been no need to exercise 
this power in self-preservation. There were no 
quadrupeds that could harm them, and the land 
was uninhabited until the Maoris went five centuries 
ago, and consequently there was no incentive to 
develop wing-power ; even what capacity they had 
deteriorating through disease. And man would not 
have been likely to produce soaring moral qualities 
unless subjected to severe strain; he would merely 
hug the neutral ground of blank innocence. We 
are therefore driven to the conclusion that, quite 
apart from sin, the physical evils of life have been 
given in order that, in combating them, the character 
may be enriched. 

And if our conflict with the physical ills of life 
be designed of God quite apart from sin, so also is 
prayer, and if, even ina state of purity and obedience, 
God, though infinitely eager to meet man’s require- 
ments, did not dump His moral gifts unconditionally 
upon man, but depended upon human advances for 
the claiming of them, it is evident that prayer has 
a very important place in human life. It is not 
only intended as a check to the invasion of evil, 
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but also as a means of the acquisition of good. The 
most beautiful bird in our land—the kingfisher— 
was said by our ancestors to have gained the lovely 
colours of its plumage by journeying up into the 
heights of heaven. Soaring upward on aspiring 
wings, it became tinged with the azure blue of the 
sky, the flaming crimson of the sun, the sombre 
hues of the storm-clouds, the fleecy white of the 
mists. That is a beautiful fiction, but when the 
thought is applied to spiritual aspiration it is a 
beautiful fact. It is only by soaring Godward 
on the pinions of prayer that we can acquire those 
elements that make for moral loveliness ; the gentle 
pink of humility, the crystal white of holiness, the 
lurid red of sacrificial love ; the soul that habitually 
takes to heavenward flight would seem as though it 
has dwelt in the rainbow and become dyed with its 
resplendent hues, becoming radiant with the beauty 
that is round about the throne of God. 

And when we turn to the realm of nature this 
truth is confirmed. We can but believe that it is 
God’s desire to place at our disposal all the mighty 
resources of the physical world. For these we often 
pray as well as work. Then why has He been so 
parsimonious inrevealing them? What a different 
world this would have been if steam, electricity, and 
the other mechanical giants, had been understood 
three thousand years ago! What a boon it would 
have been if chloroform, and the other wonders of 
modern surgery, had been in man’s possession since 
the infancy of the race! Why are the surpassing 
wonders yet to be utilised still withheld ? It cannot 
be that God begrudges our obtaining them, and it 
is also apparent that He does not desire us to fold 
our arms and content ourselves to do without them. 
Does not His apparent niggardliness arise in that, 
while He wills that we should have them, He desires 
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that we should obtain them through tears and 
travail in order that, in the conquest of nature, we 
should acquire those sublime virtues which He 
intends should enrich our character. He desires 
us to resist His will as made manifest in the with- 
holding of knowledge in order that we may fulfil His 
will as expressed in the moral aims He puts within 
us. Jacob’s experience at Peniel is a symbol of life 
as a whole. God becomes our Antagonist that He 
may be our Helper. 

And we repeat, if this applies to work it must 
also apply to prayer. If He introduced these 
elements to arouse our spirit of resistance in the form 
of toil, He also intended this spirit to be engendered 
in the form of petition. Prayer is not so much the 
appeal to His will, as the expression of His will. It 
is the dove of divine inspiration returning to the 
heavenly ark. A carrier pigeon is useless as a 
messenger except when homeward bound. It is 
when it is conveyed to some distant place there to be 
released, that it is able to bear tidings back to the 
dovecote. And the noble aspirations that stir in 
our hearts are heaven-born forces which the Spirit of 
God has lodged in our breasts, and when we pray it 
is not a case of an impudent intruder seeking to wing 
its way to a sphere which it has no business to 
invade; it is the heaven-created incentive soaring 


back to its true home. ; 
So cannot we regard prayer as one of the noblest 
expressions of God’s purpose. “ God worketh in 


us to will,”’ and working in us to will He also worketh 
in us to pray. Every sphere is writ large with His 
purpose. Sin and pain and natural phenomena all 
proclaim His desire that in prayer and service we 
should co-operate with Him. 

As we watch the insects in the fields extract the 
nectar from the flower, we would easily get the 
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impression that they are acting contrary to all 
principles of decency. The bees seem to be aggressive 
bandits who are adventuring for loot; the flowers 
appear to be pitiable victims who are robbed of their 
richest treasure. Nevertheless, in following their 
vocation they are obeying the dictates of nature. 
They are not acting as burglars but as benefactors, 
scattering the pollen and .thus continuing the 
propagation and the variegation of the flowers. 
And when we seek the honeyed stores that God has 
laid up for us, we meet God’s wishes as well as promote 
our own well-being. Having created us for the 
promotion of righteousness He desires that we should 
acquire those divine resources which will enable us 
and our associates to fulfil His will. 


CHAPTER IV 


DOES IMPORTUNITY IMPLY LACK OF 
FAITH ? 


‘‘And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us.” 

I John v. 14 

“Let us submit when we must, but let us keep the submission 


in reserve rather than in action, as a ground tone rather than 
the sole effect.’”” —P. T. Forsyth. 


THE plausible claim is often put forth that the 
person who quiescently accepts God’s will, asking 
nothing and refusing nothing, more genuinely 
exercises faith than does the one who tries to force 
matters by petitioning God. The one who implicitly 
leaves everything to God, it is asserted, shows that 
he has complete confidence in God’s dealings, while 
the man who presses his own point of view upon 
God implies that he has more faith in himself than 
in his Maker. 


I 


But this idea that importunity indicates feebleness 
of faith arises from a confusion of thought between 
faith and its modes of expression. Faith is not 
really a question of petitioning or not petitioning, 
but is an attitude of the soul irrespective of these, 
and we have no more reason to assert that to 
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supplicate God implies a lack of faith than we have 
to declare that the absence of supplication does. 
In fact faith manifests itself through all the modes 
of self-expression, as also does unbelief, and we 
show our faith sometimes by working and sometimes 
by waiting, sometimes by praying and sometimes by 
refraining from prayer ; on one occasion by challeng- 
ing God and on another by .acquiescing to Him. 
Undoubtedly St. Paul showed great faith in ceasing 
to ask for the removal of the thorn when he felt that 
it was God’s will that it should remain, but he dis- 
played just as noble faith in his former attitude 
when he trustingly besought the Lord to remove it. 
Our Lord’s faith must have been as perfect in 
requesting the removal of the Gethsemane cup, as 
it was in His subsequent decision to drink it. 

It may be replied that while faith is a spiritual 
condition which lies behind all our modes of self- 
expression, a passive acquiescence to God’s will is 
a more accurate indication of its presence than 
petition is as the basal element of faith is acquiescence. 
But we might ask ‘‘ Acquiescence to what?” 
Certainly acquiescence to the will of God, but may 
not an attitude of submission be resistance to His 
will? Cannot neglect of petition readily be a 
grievous sin of omission? The railway signalman 
who neglects to adjust the points would probably 
work far more destruction than the man who 
deliberately placed an obstacle on the line The 
act of a factory engineer who neglects to operate 
the driving power would cause more inconvenience 
than the man who, with his frail personal strength, 
tried to hold the machinery back. And when we 
refrain from prayer we forgo the exercise of infinite 
resources. The illimitable forces of grace which 
God designed to exercise through us remain un- 
utilised for the want of human agency, and thus 
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-His purpose is violated. What is more, cannot we 
affirm that an aggressive importunity may be a 
most noble example of submission to God’s will? 
Abraham was never more submissive than when he 
agonised for Sodom, or Jacob than when he wrestled 
with the mysterious Divine Presence. They rose 
to sublime heights of conformity with God’s purpose, 
as submission is a matter of soaring up to the 
altitude of the divine aims rather than of dropping 
down to the grovelling level of a nerveless passivity. 


II 


Then this aversion to importunity also springs 
from an erroneous conception of faith. Faith is 
an active principle rather than a passive one. It 
is not a case of lying down in the consciousness that _ 
God will do all we want, but an energetic co-operation 
with Him, so that we may secure what He intends 
us to acquire. The men of great faith have generally 
been men of great action. 

It is a very significant thing that petition is often 
criticised in that it is said to stultify effort. Un- 
doubtedly this is what Emerson had in mind when 
he spoke of prayer as a disease of the will. And 
we can see where the force of this objection lies. 
Paracelsus, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
combating the prevalent scientific outlook, insisted 
that the object of chemistry should not be the search 
for the philosopher’s stone, and other coveted 
marvels, but rather that intelligent utilisation of the 
forces of nature which would enable man to effect 
the same ends. The accumulation of medical 
knowledge was to be relied upon rather than magic. 
Man was to enrich himself by learning to manipulate 
nature’s latent resources rather than by trying to 
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perform miracles. And it is this new attitude which 
has made modern scientific achievement possible. 
Scientific progress had been paralysed for centuries 
through man’s seeking to exploit nature along 
impracticable lines. And here is a significant lesson 
for the spiritual sphere. Evidently, if prayer were 
merely an ingenious, labour-saving expedient, 
obligingly to secure for us life’s material resources, 
and thus save us the inconvenience of having to 
toil for them, it would put a premium upon im- 
providence. We would be made into impracticable 
Micawbers. And in this we see the relation of effort 
to faith. Faith must prove itself by its works. It 
would appear as though in prayer, as in everything 
else, God only does for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves. Our goal is God’s starting point. 

And prayer is no more intended to be destructive 
of faith than it is of enterprise. God intends it to 
be the vehicle of faith, not its destroyer. And 
whether a man believes in petition or not, he is 
bound to believe in effort, which, as we have shown, 
is far less indicative of faith. In prayer we cast 
ourselves upon the hospitality of our Heavenly 
Father, in work we depend more particularly upon 
our own strong arm. The one displays, more 
especially, faith in God ; the other faith in ourselves. 
The life of faith is, in fact, the sublime harmonising 
of confidence in God with confidence in ourselves. 
It unites the simplicity of a little child with the 
aggression of an energetic, healthy-minded adult. 
It combines implicit trust in God with confidence 
in our own capacity. We have to pray as though 
our provisionment depends entirely upon God, and 
work as though it depends altogether upon our- 
selves. And a faith which is thus energetic, eager, 
aggressive, cannot be expected to assume a passive 
attitude, either in work or prayer. 
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Then again, if our spiritual attitude be passive 
and unaggressive, it will inevitably react upon our 
character, and instead of prompting faith, it is more 
likely to breed fatalism. It tends to agnosticism 
rather than trust, and rather than working for the 
increase of faith, is more likely to effect its abandon- 
ment. For our life is a whole. The exercise of our 
will, whether in prayer or work, is but the expression 
of our character. If we are unaggressive, both 
these will be unaggressive, and if we are assertive 
they will be the same. We can no more be passive 
in our prayer while challenging in our actions, than 
we can be honest in our feet and yet thievish in our 
hands. And our prayers mould our character as 
well as reflect it. If we cease to challenge God we 
will cease to challenge destiny. 

It seems a beautiful thing to sink all desires in 
the one desire of pleasing God. It isa truly resigned 
spirit which says, “Lord, I ask nothing. Regard not 
my wishes. Give or withhold according to Thy 
pleasure.’’ Nevertheless it is moral suicide. It is 
on a par with the Japanese hari-kari ; self-extinction 
is resorted to for altruistic purposes. Some of the 
most revolting rites of savagery have supremely 
beautiful aims behind them. Undoubtedly the 
thought that has prompted the offering up of 
innocent children on pagan altars has usually been 
the recognition that God demands our best. But 
this does not alter the barbarity of it; and though 
the purpose that prompts the obliteration of desire 
is in the highest degree noble, it remains foolish and 
wasteful nevertheless, as it robs us of our manhood. 
We abdicate our moral sovereignty. We wrap up 
our greatest talent in the napkin of fatalistic sloth. 
We bury our volitional powers instead of expending 
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them. It is like putting out the eyes to cure 
covetousness, or amputating the right hand lest we 
steal; for unquestioning submission, whether in 
work or prayer, is the stifling of the will lest it should 
exercise itself harmfully, and this is destructive of 
both faith and volition. 


IV 

The idea that petition is incompatible with simple 
trust also takes another form. It is alleged that if 
we have specifically to request God’s blessings, we 
are not children, who can, in virtue of their sonship, 
claim to share the Father’s resources, but are 
strangers who have to request that which normally 
they have no right to. If faith does inspire petition, 
it is said, it is the servile expectancy of a beggar 
rather than the filial confidence of a son. 

But prayer is an appropriation of what is already 
ours, rather than a securing of what was never 
intended for us. It is not the establishing of a claim 
but the realising of it. The very fact that we are 
able to present requests in itself shows that we are 
not parasitical mendicants but privileged claimants. 

Prayer is the badge of partnership, the insignia of 
sonship. Rather than implying that we are subjected 
to a degrading servility, it indicates that we are in- 
heritors of sublime prerogatives. If we may illustrate 
from the sphere of nature, the fur of the stoat is 
lightly regarded, being looked upon as the raiment of 
a member of the vermin class; a commonplace 
ignoble thing. But ermine is held in the highest 
esteem. It lends authority to the gown of a judge, 
is a mark of aristocratic privilege in the robes 
of a peer, it adds sovereign dignity to the 
regalia of a king. But the remarkable thing is that 
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both are the fur of the same animal: ermine being 
but the winter dress of the northern stoat, which 
assumes a white form in adapting itself to its frost- 
bound environment. And as the thing of shame is 
transformed into a factor of the highest honour, so 
God, by assuming an attitude of grace, converts the 
lowly garb of prayer into a mantle of filial 
honour, so that in petitioning His favours, our 
attitude is not that of cringing, cupboard-loving 
beggars, but of privileged sons of the Father, loving 
co-partners in the fellowship of grace. 

Then again, if there is any degradation in a relation 
of dependence, it does not spring from the petitioning 
of things, but from the receiving of them. Whether 
we specifically request God’s bounties or not, if we 
accept them, which we are bound to do, this 
_stigmatises us as dependants. We therefore see that 
definite petitioning has nothing to do with putting 
us into a pauperising relationship, but is a natural 
expression of the position of dependence in which 
inevitably we are placed. 

What is more, is it not less belittling to receive 
with grateful acknowledgment than to receive without 
acknowledgment at all? We recognise that in 
thanking God, it is not necessary, as in acknowledging 
human benefactions, to give outward expression of 
our gratitude ; nevertheless if we could not express 
our indebtedness to God, so veiled and surreptitious, 
in the form of petition, we are not likely to acknow- 
ledge it at all. Hence to eliminate supplication is 
not to escape a degrading practice, but rather to 
maintain a boorish attitude, which is in the highest 
degree bemeaning. It is to manifest an unmannerli- 
less which is a degrading mark of unmanliness. 

And when we cherish the idea that petition is 
derogatory to faith, in that it stamps us as beggars, 
we presume that to make requests for anything is 
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degrading under all circumstances, forgetting that 
we may bemean ourselves as much in giving things 
as in receiving them, if we bestow them unworthily, 
and that what belittles is neither giving nor receiving, 
but the spirit that animates in doing the one or the 
other. It is possible to accept trifling gifts in a 
kingly fashion, or to confer rich endowments in a 
beggarly manner. Thus prayer is noble or ignoble 
according as to whether the motive which prompts 
it is noble or ignoble. Anyone might readily 
conclude that the moon does not revolve round the 
sun; that it is really the planets which journey 
round the central orb while the moon encircles the 
earth, yet we realise that our satellite, in rotating 
in the smaller, earth-restricted orbit, encompasses 
the larger one in company with the earth. And we 
might readily conclude, as we pursue the restricted 
course of our insatiate pleadings, that we follow 
a mean, inglorious orbit, earth-trammelled and earth- 
bound, but when we recognise that the pursuing of 
this narrower course is embraced in the following 
of the all-encompassing sweep of the divine purpose, 
we realise that it is a supremely exalted function. 


V 


Furthermore, the belief that an aggressive request- 
ing is contradictory to faith overlooks the fact that 
our relationship to God is one of humble dependence 
and loving regard as well as faith, and our attitude 
to God must reflect, in addition to faith, the other 
qualities that grace our character. For faith is not 
an isolated element. If unaccompanied by hope, 
it is mere dogged resignation, if unanimated by love, 
it is but a parasitical expectancy; but when it is 
the expression of an exuberant confidence in God as 
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our Heavenly Father, it stands as a certificate of 
our privileges as sons of God. 

In the exercise of prayer, we have so to blend 
faith and work, importunity and love, passivity 
and aggressiveness, that these opposite elements 
may be adjusted and counterpoised. Inthe temporal 
world there is the gravitating force of the earth which 
safely holds us down to the ground, but yet does 
not bind us down so tightly as to prevent locomotion. 
There is for both man and nature the wearing activity 
of the day which is counterbalanced by the recupera- 
tive restfulness of the night, and the draining 
resourcefulness of summer checked by the reviving 
lethargy of winter. There is the inhaling of oxygen 
from the air by the animal creation and the ejection 
of carbonic-acid-gas, while the plants of the earth 
reverse the order; and thus the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere is most wondrously maintained. And 
this principle, so widely exercised in the activities 
of nature, is the great secret of success in prayer as 
in all moral endeavour. Self-reliance must safe- 
guard dependence upon God, and vice versa. 
Submission must discipline importunity, and 
importunity energise submission. We must neither 
carry the idea of importunity so far as to eliminate 
the recognition of God’s will nor so press the thought 
of submission as to overlook the scope of our own 
will. Obviously, there must be room for both, and 
this is assured by the fact that while the soul in 
prayer, as in all spiritual exercise, seeks conformity 
with God’s will, this is attained not by passive means 
but by aggressive ones. We contest His will that 
we may fulfil His will. We regard His purpose, not 
as a fatalistic fiat to submit to, but as a challenging 
programme to be actively realised. What we have 
to acquiesce to is not a call to relax, but a call to 
attain, and thus prayer is the active co-operation of 
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our will with God’s. In the neighbourhood of the 
Indian Ocean there are winds which normally blow 
from all the variable points of the compass, but, as 
a consequence of the rotation of the earth, these 
winds, as they near the Equator, all combine in one 
great current, which permanently sweeps in an 
easterly direction; the great trade winds which 
have been such a considerable aid to navigation. 
And in our lives the whimsical, aimless currents of 
human desire, eddying hither and thither, are 
ineffective and mischievous, but when they are all 
combined in the one great dominating, sweeping 
stream of divine purpose, they are no longer wayward 
and futile; they are bent to the fulfilment of our 
highest interest and of God’s glorious purpose, 
thus making our self-assertiveness an expression of 
our faith in God. 


CHAPTER V 


DOES DIVINE OMNISCIENCE RENDER 
PRAYER UNNECESSARY ? 


“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel and afterward 
receive me to glory.” —Psalm lxxii1. 24. 


“We hear, in these days of scientific enlightenment, a good 
deal of discussion about the efficacy of prayer, and many 
reasons are given us why we should not pray, whilst others 
are given us why we should. But in all this very little is 
said of the reason why we do pray, which is simply that we 
cannot help praying. It seems probable that, in spite of all 
that science can do to the contrary, men will continue to pray 
to the end of time, unless their mental nature changes in a 
manner which nothing we know should lead us to expect.” 

William James. 


OnE difficulty about the arguments directed against 
prayer is that they are so sublime. To attack them 
is like seeking to contaminate the sunshine or soil 
the rainbow. How majestic is the idea that God 
is so illimitably wise that we need not inform Him 
of our wants! But the weakness about this outlook 
is that it is more beautiful than sound. It is always 
possible to evolve a lovely conception if we concern 
ourselves with theories instead of facts. Bubbles 
are always more beautiful than bricks. 

Not that the arguments adduced from the 
omniscience of God can be ignored. Prayer certainly 
cannot increase God’s knowledge of our needs. 
The All-Knowing cannot be enlightened. “ Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask Him.” But while we need not inform God 
we require to be informed of God. 
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I 


And in noting the directions in which this spirit 
manifests itself, we may say that one way in which 
it does this is in inciting us to search for truth. We 
have scriptural revelations of divine things. We 
inherit the recorded thoughts and conclusions of the 
saints of other days; the ripened product of cen- 
turies of Christian experience. But these things are 
valueless to us of themselves. We cannot gain 
spiritual truth as we can master a language or learn 
the history of a country. Ordinary knowledge is 
acquired merely by the assimilation of facts ; spiritual 
knowledge is only obtained by the realisation of 
spiritual experience. The former can be attained 
by mentally grasping a book; the other can only 
be acquired by entering into fellowship with a 
Person. And Christ, of course, is that Person. He 
does not say ‘‘ I speak the truth,” but “I am the 
Truth.’ Even the Bible is meaningless to us until 
Christ breaks its seals. The “‘ Word” that “‘ was 
made flesh,” invests with truth the word that was 
made script. How a little child loves to take up a 
sea-shell, and listen to what is regarded as the 
sound of the breakers beating on the shore, which 
it is supposed to be capable of permanently repro- 
ducing! But it is recognised that these are not 
imprisoned echoes, which it is able to reproduce 
like a gramophone; but the shell is acting as an 
ear-trumpet, focussing and rendering audible the 
sounds ordinarily resident in the air, but which our 
unaided ear fails to detect. And, similarly, the Bible 
is not a permanent and independent repository of 
truth ; it is the instrument which makes the divine 
voice audible to us. It is not a gramophone, but a 
microphone. It is not intended merely to give us 
what God said to Moses, but what God says to us. 
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But it will be a mechanical echo rather than a living 
voice unless Christ interprets it to us. He who 
inspired the writing of it must also inspire the 
reading of it. And this is especially necessary as 
the Scriptures present the divine purpose in the 
form of seed rather than fruit. We cannot believe 
that God ceased to impart truth to us when the last 
page of the Scriptures was written. He is no more 
deistic in His attitude to revelation than He is 
deistic in His attitude to creation. We do not 
believe that when He had made the world He retired 
and left it to go its own sweet way; neither should 
we believe that when He completed the Scriptures 
He withdrew from this department and left it to 
take care of itself. If God reigns, the completion of 
the Bible does not mark the completion of divine 
revelation; rather, the Book of Revelation in the 
Scriptures is but the conclusion of the Book of 
Genesis in the great volume of individually-imparted ° 
truth. Undoubtedly all truth is latent in the 
Bible, as the oak is dormant in the acorn, and all 
future harvests lie sleeping in this year’s seeds ; but 
how has this to be brought to fruition? Must it 
not be through prayer? It is evidently intended 
that the inexhaustible seed-plot of revealed truth 
should be developed, as the generations pass, by 
direct illumination through the spiritually-quickened 
personality, and there is no likelihood of our thirst 
for truth being gratified in any high degree unless 
we are able to seek individual enlightenment from 
God. 

The recognition of this fact makes faith a far more 
rational thing than it has often been in the past. 
Frequently the term “ faith’ has been merely a 
synonym for mental laziness. The implication has 
been that the more we ignore facts the more we 
exercise faith, which suggests that the noblest 
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example of this grace is the ostrich, We now 
realise, however, that faith is not a blind submission 
to ecclesiastical authority, but an individual, experi- 
mental facing of spiritual realities. But here is 
the greatest danger of the present time. The 
challenge of truth has become so individual that we 
are all in peril of setting ourselves up as ex cathedra 
prophets. There is a tendency so to cut ourselves 
away from traditional authority as to regard our 
own judgment as the only authority. And prayer 
is our only safeguard against this. We steer a 
course between mental inertia on the one hand, and 
_ a self-sufficient individualism on the other, when we 
refer our thoughts to God. Some early Spanish 
conquerors losing their way in the heart of South 
America, reached the River Amazon, until then 
unknown, and followed it as they judged it at any 
rate would lead them to the sea. And in life’s 
mysteries, there is the river of Godward desire to 
guide us, and if we loyally follow its leadings we shall 
successfully reach the sea of truth. The streams of 
honest intellectual quest may often follow a 
meandering course, the way may be circuitous and 
long, but if we adhere to the course it indicates we 
must eventually arrive at the great ocean of fact. 
They who keep near to God can never be very far 
from reality. 

And thus we see that prayer has a great part to 
play in our quest for truth. It kindles our hearts 
for the reception of truth, and restrains us in the 
challenge of truth. It constitutes us disciples. of 
the Omniscient Teacher. And consequently the 
omniscience of God, rather than being the obstacle 
to prayer, is the reason for prayer. We come to 
Him, not as One who is deficient in knowledge and 
needs to be informed, but as One who is illimitable 
in wisdom and is therefore capable of giving perfect 
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instruction. Hence the omniscience of God, 
instead of being a reason for the abandonment of 
prayer, should incite us to pray all the more ardently. 


II 


But there is a second reason why the omniscience 
of God is an incentive to prayer: we are in impera- 
tive need of guidance in the practical affairs of life, 
and can only turn to the All-Knowing God to find 
this. Every man has to face most stubborn personal 
problems. Our social and moral relations make it 
that we have frequently to decide grave issues which 
vitally affect the interests both of ourselves and 
others. We have to plan for future years, and yet 
we can only see with certainty a day ahead. We 
have to act for the welfare of others, although our 
calculation of what is best for them is merely a guess, 
These responsibilities require omniscient wisdom to 
carry them outiadequately, and our limitations drive 
us to the All-Knowing God, who alone can guide us 
in our perplexities. 

Life is often depicted as a pilgrimage, but is it 
not rather a voyage? It is frequently represented 
as a journeying along a great highway, but is it not 
more particularly a treking across a desert? A 
pilgrim road would provide a well-marked track, 
numerous milestones, frequent sign-posts, welcome 
inns; but life’s course is not thus clearly indicated. 
It is more like a trackless ocean, with merely general, 
charted directions for our guidance; or a pathless 
desert, with but vague indications of the route. 
And because of this we must derive guidance from 
God if we are to reach our goal. It is interesting 
to notice that the motive for founding the Greenwich 
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Observatory, in 1659, was the promotion of naviga- 


tion. They sought to increase their knowledge of 
the heavens that they might enlarge their knowledge 
of the earth. And in a spiritual sense we are doing 


the same thing when we pray, and find, with them, © 


that in looking away from the earth we learn to 
journey all the better upon it. 

But divine guidance means even more than this. 
God does not provide us with a chart, merely, but 
a Pilot. He does not give us simply a senseless 
compass, but an Omniscient Navigator; hence, 
even when we have not sufficient knowledge to 
direct ourselves His infinite wisdom is placed at our 
disposal, so that though we may not possess that 
Omniscient wisdom which is necessary to guide us 
aright, we have the practical benefit of it, in that He 
exercises it on our behalf. To illustrate, a large 
liner is coming into harbour with one thousand 
souls on board. Perilous rocks, treacherous sand- 
banks, dangerous cross-currents, beset the narrow 
channel by which the port is approached. There 
is only one man among the thousand who has the 
requisite knowledge with which to steer a safe 
course through those lurking dangers—the pilot ; 
yet his expert knowledge is so exercised on behalf of 
the rest that it is as good as though they all possessed 
it. And in the baffling difficulties of life, while we 
do not share God’s knowledge mentally, we share 
it actually, as passengers who benefit by the services 
of the Omniscient Pilot. Thus prayer is an impera- 
tive necessity amid life’s perplexing mazes, and once 
again we see that it is our recognition of God’s 
omniscience which inspires prayer. 
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But while the passion for God seeks to bring us 
enlightenment in the interpretation of truth, and 
guidance in the practical affairs of life, cannot we 
also say that this manifests itself in our quest for 
ethical guidance ? 

Our moral life would be much simpler if we had 
some authoritative moral faculty, able to distinguish 
between right and wrong as readily and decisively 
as the eye can detect the difference between black 
and white, darkness and light. But our conscience 
is not such an infallible arbiter of right and wrong. 
Sir Ray Lankester points out that while it is commonly 
believed that the appreciation or detestation of 
different flavours, perfumes, etc., is the result of an 
instinctive bias, the preferences of these senses are, 
on the contrary, the outcome of experience and 
training: the pronounced flavour of “ high” game 
and well-seasoned cheese becoming most relishable 
through training the senses, and the offensive odours 
of the Chinese street, so repugnant to us with our 
more cleanly experience, being quite inoffensive to 
the dirt-inured native. And similarly, many have 
the idea that our conscience has the inherent power 
to distinguish between good and evil, but our moral 
sense gains its discriminating facility through 
educative effort. An enlightened conscience is not 
born, but made. 

Conscience has been aptly defined as “ the exercise 
of the reason in the sphere of morals.’’ While the 
conscience vindicates our moral principles, it is the 
judgment which determines them. And this means 
that we have to think right if we are to do right. So 
far as the domestic clock is concerned midnight 
gives the same record as midday, but the one registers 
the maximum of darkness and the other the maximum 
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of light, and there can be the same diversity of 
conditions accompanying the registrations of con- 
science. St. Paul was just as conscientious when he 
hounded Christians to prison as he was when he 
surrendered his life in defence of the Gospel ; in both 
cases his moral sense stood at par, but in the one 
instance it indicated the midnight of perverse error 
and in the other the noonday of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. And when we recognise how grossly perverted 
our moral nature may be, we are made to see that 
unless the pure light of heaven enlighten our judg- 
ment, our conscience will confirm us in error instead 
of establishing us in the truth. It may be observed 
that the principal compass on a ship is fixed in a 
position of special elevation, so that its delicate 
poise shall not be influenced by the ironwork of the 
vessel. And our moral judgment, having so many 
malign tendencies playing upon it, needs to be safe- 
guarded in the same way. 

Moreover, our judgment is merely a dependent 
faculty. It decides as to what is right or wrong of 
itself, but has to base its edicts upon what it con- 
ceives to be the universal moral principles founded 
upon the nature of God. In measuring the height 
of a mountain it would be folly to judge of it by its 
relation to the foot of the mountain, or any other 
variable standard; it is therefore fixed from that 
unvarying denominator, the sea level. And we, in 
regulating our moral judgments, realise that if we 
were guided by human codes they would be variable 
and deceptive. We are therefore driven to base our 
personal standards upon the divine character and 
law, which changeth not. 

This task however, is rendered peculiarly difficult, 
in that it is essentially individualistic. As moral 
responsibility is of its nature a personal thing, every 
man is required to be his own law-maker. No one 
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—either God or man—can manufacture our moral 
standards for us, for if our moral decisions were 
imposed upon us from without our personal responsi- 
bility would be at an end. But this means that our 
moral judgment has to be perpetually active. The 
Ten Commandments alone will not suffice for us; 
we need a fresh personal decalogue every day. And 
how can our poor human personality secure this, 
when our duties are often so conflicting, when the 
difference between the right and the wrong is 
frequently so vague, and when our motives are 
generally so mixed. We realise that we are doomed 
to failure unless we can constantly consult the 
supreme Law-Giver. The mount of prayer has to 
be our daily Sinai. 

Thus our supreme need is for that divine en- 
lightenment which will guide our moral deliberations 
aright. We require to be delivered from that 
shallow thinking which occasions shallow living. 
And prayer is the means whereby to accomplish 
this. When we are making anything a matter of 
prayer, we inevitably make it a matter of thought. 
Desire, the root of moral activity, is scrutinised in 
the light of the divine character and purpose. 
Prayer is often likened to breathing, and one of the 
primary functions of respiration is the purification 
of the blood, as the endless chain of pulsation passes 
through the lungs. And does not prayer serve a 
similar purpose? It cleanses our ever-recurring 
thoughts, and motives and actions. There is a 
reiteration of utterance to God. The same old 
circle of requests keep presenting themselves—giving 
Him no new information, offering no new contribu- 
tion, nevertheless, as in our physical life, this 
repetition is essential to existence, for prayer is the 
spiritual respiration which cleanses the ever- 
circulating life-currents of the soul. And so once 
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again we see that the omniscience of God is the 
inspiration of our prayer rather than a stumbling- 
block to it. Our moral necessities impel us to cry 
out, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Teach me, O 
Lord, the way of thy statutes. . . . Give me 
understanding and I shall keep Thy law, yea, I shall 
observe it with my whole heart.” 


IV 


Prayer inspired by the thought of God’s omniscience 
is of immense blessing to us also in that it cleanses 
the fountain of our thoughts. It helps to make our 
ideals pure. 

It is said that Edison was once asked if he thought 
an instrument could be invented for enabling us to 
read the thoughts and purposes of others, and it 
is declared the great scientist replied that if such a 
contrivance could be produced it would not be 
tolerated. And certainly if our minds could be 
scrutinised as openly as our faces, there would be 
fearful conflicts and scandalous disclosures. But, 
because our heart is a private domain its purity is 
imperilled. Publicity is usually a healthy thing. 
The fact that speech can be heard has a sobering 
influence upon the tongue. A man may be inclined 
to say just what he likes, but the knowledge that he 
may have to pay for the liberty by meeting a costly 
libel action bridles the unruly member. Our actions 
are likewise restrained by their exposed sphere of 
exercise, but there are no such salutary checks in 
the realm of thought. Our thoughts may be grossly 
libellous, and our motives foully murderous, but no 
writ can be served upon us for these wrongs. And 
is not this a grave peril? The place where the light 
of day never shines is usually foul. And in the 
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moral realm wicked men love darkness rather than 
light because it is under such conditions that 
wickedness thrives, and if it be undesirable that our 
deeds should take place in the dark, is it not much 
more undesirable that our thoughts should develop 
in such an environment? If it be bad to pollute 
the river of conduct at its mouth, it is worse to poison 
it at its source. So what provision has God made 
to meet this need? Has he not given us _ the 
light-bringing factor of prayer to chase away the 
corrupting darkness? The ancients thought that 
the earth, for a long time, was formless and chaotic, 
but as it was shrouded in darkness no one was aware 
of this confusion, until eventually Aether, the 
divinity of light, and Hemera, the divinity of the 
day, began to reign. And there would readily be 
gross confusion in our moral life, disregarded and 
undetected, unless the glowing searchlight of God’s 
omniscient vision were turned upon it. Sin would 
be at its maximum, and shame at its minimum; 
hence God’s intrusion into the sanctity of our thought. 
While there are no windows by which human eyes 
can peer into our hearts, God has provided a sky- 
light by which our secret thoughts are unveiled to 
Him, and prayer is the constant reminder of this 
fact. He teaches us to look for omniscient aid that 
we may realise that we are observed by an omniscient 
eye. Not that He would have us regard Him as an 
austere spectator whose vision is solely censorial and 
and critical, like the legendary Asmodeus, whose 
penetrating insight enabled him, while passing 
through the air, to see all that was transpiring in 
the houses beneath, and exercised this gift for 
skittish and malignant ends; God only uses His 
infinite attributes to befriend and aid us. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in the old tag 
that ‘‘ confession is good for the soul,’”’ but how are 
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we to secure it apart from prayer? Any priestly 
confessional, however trusted the ‘father con- 
fessor,’ and however contrite the penitent, fails 
to secure a genuine baring of the heart. We 
inevitably assume disguises, and sometimes even 
deceive ourselves. But at the mercy-seat of God 
there is every inducement candidly to bare our 
souls. If prayer means anything to us we cannot 
pray a lie. All evasions and impostures shrivel off 
in the presence of the All-Seeing One. And it is 
of incalculable benefit to us thus to be brought to 
the moral mirror. J. R. Lowell says, ‘‘ No man 
can produce great things who is not thoroughly 
sincere with himself.’’ In this age of artificialities 
there is a grave peril of our so habitually acting a 
conventional part that we become complete strangers 
to our true selves, and prayer, which gives us the gift 
of seeing ourselves, not merely as others see us, but 
as God sees us, is a most salutary corrective, tearing 
off any masquerading falsities, and presenting us 
with a candid, unembellished portrait of our 
character. And in this the recognition of the 
omniscience of the Hearer of our petitions is the 
essence of the whole matter As, with those double 
stars in which one is bright and the other dark, the 
existence of the latter would not be suspected if it 
were not made to stand out with excessive sombre- 
ness by contrast as it passes before its brilliant 
neighbour, so also it is our consciousness of the 
exceeding blackness of our lives, when set against 
the ineffable brightness of the divine scrutiny, which 
makes prayer of such incalculable benefit to us in 
this connection. 
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The contention may be advanced, however, that 
the satisfaction of the needs we have portrayed 
demand listening to God rather than speaking to 
Him, and that it is therefore not a matter of petition 
but of communion. 

But in this connection one or two things need to 
be observed. One is, that instead of prayer being 
intended to enlighten God, it is only because He 
discloses to us our needs that we are able truly to 
pray. As the rain is sent down from the clouds and 
afterwards drawn up again heavenward by the 
sun, prayer likewise is part of an unbroken circuit 
of inspiration. God gives us our desires that He 
may draw from us our aspirations. He prompts 
our instincts that He may inspire our supplications. 
And for this reason we must be more eager to hear 
what God has to say to us than we are that He should 
hear what we have to say to Him. With physical 
hearing the volume of expression seems to be pro- 
portionate to the capacity for hearing, deaf people 
usually making considerable noise, while the insects 
and animals that have the most acute hearing are 
scarcely audible in their activities. And does not 
unnecessary fussiness and clamour often enter into 
our prayers in consequence of spiritual deafness ? 
It is because we hear God so faintly that we cry out 
to Him so frantically. With many deaf mutes it 
is their deafness which is the sole cause of their 
dumbness. They have all the organs of speech, 
but as they have never heard the sounds which form 
speech they have never been able to reproduce them. 
And if we do not listen to God we shall never learn 
truly to address Him. If we are deaf when He 
speaks to us we shall be dumb when we try to speak 
to Him. Our attitude has to be that which the 
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Psalmist indicates when he says: “I will hear 
what God the Lord will speak.” But if this be the 
case the soul’s eager listening to God is not inde- 
pendent of petition but is a preparation for it. We 
have to learn His will in receptivity that we may 
express His will in prayer. 

But we must also remember that this receptive 
attitude is not only the source of our petitions, but 
is also often its result. When we pray that we may 
be enlightened we are asking not only that God 
will communicate the desired information to us, but 
also that we may be made into apt pupils, and the 
gaining of a listening attitude is an answer to our 
prayer. 

Then again, we must not overlook the fact that 
the attitude of listening is usually an attitude of 
pleading. We are then praying by our actions if 
not by our words. It is not the lips that pray, but 
the soul, and whether the heart’s yearnings be 
expressed throughinarticulate desires, pleading words, 
or an entreating attitude, it is petition. A couple 
of brothers who had quarrelled, portrayed in one of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s short stories, disdained ever 
to speak to each other again, but as they were the 
sole occupants in the same house it was very incon- 
venient, they therefore exchanged thoughts by 
addressing the cat. And when, because of our 
disavowal of petition, we maintain a rigid reserve 
in this matter, we are similarly practising a prepos- 
terous sham. If we live in communion with God 
our energetic desires inevitably wing their way to 
Him. There is something irrepressible, volcanic, 
in the soul which God has quickened, and we can no 
more hold it back from petition, in act if not in word, 
than we can check the bursting bomb or turn the 
Mississippi back upon its source. It is therefore 
wrong to treat our unexpressed longings as being 
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unrelated to petition. An attitude of receptivity 
is an attitude of importunity. 

Thus prayer has an important function in securing 
enlightenment, purification, and inspiration from 
God. In obtaining for us an understanding of the 
problems of existence, in acquiring practical guidance 
amid the perplexities of everyday life, in educating 
and safeguarding our moral judgments, and in purify- 
ing our motives, prayer brings us incalculable 
benefit. And in all this the thought of God’s 
ommiscience is not a deterrent but an_ incentive. 
Instead of being a stumbling-block to prayer it is 
the sublime guarantee of its efficacy. ‘‘ When my 
spirit was overwhelmed within me, Thou knewest 
my path,” the perplexed soul cries out with relief. 
“Thou knowest my downsitting and my uprising, 
Thou understandest my thoughts afar off.” If God 
were so ignorant that we needed to inform Him we 
would think that He is too ignorant to help us when 
we need Him most; realising that He is All-Wise 
we feel that we can never come to Him in vain. It 
will be remembered that Sammy Weller, on one 
occasion when he was writing to his father, remarked 
that he could not understand his own letter himself, 
but hoped that his father, being a better scholar, 
would be abletoreadit. And we often give messages 
to God which are beyond our comprehension, great 
aspirations that we can feel out rather than think 
out, but in spite of our confusion and vagueness, we 
feel that to the Omniscient Consciousness our halting 
impulses are eloquent with earnest pleading. 


CHAPTER VI 


DOES GOD’S INFINITE BOUNTY MAKE 
PRAYER SUPERFLUOUS? 


“© thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come.—Psalm lxv. 2. 


“ Prayer is the affirmation of our social nature, seeking its 
only adequate end in union with the absolute and permanent 
Source of all society.””—J. R. Illingworth. 


PRAYER certainly cannot stimulate God’s love. 
Even our experience of affection in the human sphere 
assures us that true love does not require any 
incentive. Love is spontaneous and uncalculating. 
Its giving is prompted, not by external pressure 
but by inward impulse. Love is not a well, where 
you have to draw your supply by working the pump- 
handle of personal appeal; it is an artesian spring, 
from which the waters involuntarily gush forth. 
And if this be the case with human affection, we can 
be quite sure that He whose name is Love is incapable 
of being incited to a warmer regard for our well-being. 

But the fact that prayer cannot stimulate God’s 
mind and heart has nothing to do with its legitimacy, 
for this function is not designed to meet God’s needs, 
but ours. Its object is not to add to God’s inexpand- 
able fulness, but rather to minister to our emptiness. 
We no more require to pray because God needs our 
supplications, than we light our domestic fires that 
we may intensify the heat of the sun, or dip our 
buckets into the otean that we may increase its 
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volume. Prayer is but the conduit by which we 
tap the infinite reservoir of grace. 

And it is in the intensity of human need that the 
necessity for prayer arises. The architect, in 
designing a building, does not begin with the roof, 
but with the site. He commences his calculations 
on the ground rather than in the air. And in our 
study of prayer in the light of God’s Fatherly love, 
when we come down to the bed-rock of irrepressible 
human desire we are convinced that, in spite of the 
seeming futility of seeking to make God more 
gracious in His attitude toward us, prayer is an 
indispensable necessity. 


I 


One imperative incentive to prayer in human 
nature is man’s social instincts. His personal 
attributes are distinctly social. If man, endowed 
with mind, heart, and will, and gifted with the 
faculty of speech, had no fellows with which to 
associate, these distinctive attributes would be as 
useless as eyes would be in a world of impenetrable 
darkness. Man’s social instincts have set their 
mark upon all the arena of civilisation, and every 
new invention—writing, printing, the telephone, 
Esperanto, and so on—is an aid, by means of which 
his social gifts are given fuller expression and his 
communistic relations enlarged. 

Now what do these social aspirations, so universal, 
so unquenchable, so all-dominating, signify? Do 
they not demonstrate that man must repose his 
confidence in some personality outside himself? 
He is inveterately gregarious. Certainly he ex- 
presses this propensity manward rather than God- 
ward, as it is always our inclination to deal with the 
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visible rather than the invisible, nevertheless we 
must not overlook the significant factor that lies 
behind it all, namely, that man must commune 
with another personality. 

But human society cannot always satisfy our 
social yearnings. For one thing it is not always 
available. The desolate shipwrecked mariner has 
no opportunity for human fellowship, the prisoner 
condemned to solitary confinement is doomed to 
an isolated existence. And do we not find that men 
so placed, unless they commune with the Father of 
All, lose their senses? This is vividly shown in 
Tennyson’s description of Enoch Arden, stranded 
on the lonely island : 


“* Had not his poor heart 
Spoken with that, which, being everywhere, 
Lets none who speak to Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.”’ 


Bunyan could speak of “‘ going home to prison,” 
but that was because he enjoyed the society of God 
there. While in his cell his spirit roved through 
Interpreters House, and over the Delectable 
Mountains, and amid the surpassing splendours of 
the Celestial City, for he “‘ walked with God.” 

But this sense of desolation is not confined to those 
whose lot is cast in solitary places. Though we may 
be in the bustling centre of a gay city, we can be as 
desolate as though dwelling in the frigid, lonely 
wastes of the Polar Regions. And this need not 
necessarily arise because of a lack of acquaintance 
with the thronging crowds around us. A more 
usual cause is the individuality of our temperament. 
We are all in some degree cranky eccentrics. No 
one else is constituted as we are and no one else 
ever had experiences exactly like our own, so that 
even those who have the closest affinities with us, 
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and whose nature, fostered by the most confidential 
companionship, is most closely attuned to ours, are 
incapable of appreciating our deepest needs, and in 
consequence it frequently happens that, even when 
surrounded by our warmest friends, we feel as 
lonely as though we were stranded amid the arid 
desolation of the Sahara. 

But while temporal solitude or temperamental 
uniqueness may render human society insufficient 
to meet our insatiable social cravings, our inability 
to express our more intimate feelings to others is a 
deeper, wider, and more chronic cause of loneliness. 
When amid winter conditions we sometimes use 
the unscientific expression that it is too cold to snow. 
We are also assured that there are chemical con- 
ditions where the temperature is too hot to burn. 
And while we would expect that acute social need 
would inevitably drive us to our fellows, it often 
has the reverse effect. When our more painful 
experiences come to us, we unconsciously create a 
barrier around ourselves, like the ancient moat, 
and thus separate ourselves from our fellows. 

At such times we are specially conscious, both 
in the attempt to indicate our feelings, and in the 
reception of sympathetic condolences, of the limita- 
tions of human expression. How clumsy then are 
human words! Howrestricted are human intuitions! 
How impotent our solicitudes are! The tenderest 
human advances are like the romping bull amid the 
flower beds. He only who ‘“‘ knoweth our need ’”’ 
and ‘“‘ remembereth that we are dust,” can adequately 
enter into our experiences. In many of our towns 
the water is so hard and lime-laden that it has 
largely to be displaced for domestic purposes by the 
soft, gentle moisture that comes direct from the 
reservoirs of the sky. And similarly human consola- 
tions are too rancid and indelicate to meet the deeper 
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sensibilities of the soul. These can only be relieved 
by the divine supply of grace that ‘‘ cometh as the 
gentle rain from heaven.” 

And while we could not unveil our profounder 
feelings to our friends if we would, also we would 
not if we could. The deeper our experiences, the 
more private they are. When the heart is worn 
upon the sleeve it is merely an artificial one which 
can be removed with the coat. Limelight may be 
a suitable sphere in which to act life’s tragedies, 
but it is an uncongenial element in which to live 
them. It is only our superficial thoughts that we 
display in the window, our profounder feelings are 
locked away in the heart’s strong-room. 

Is not love always shy? Publicity profanes it. 
And grief is even more retiring than affection. The 
drawn blinds in the house of bereavement do not 
suggest so much blocking the sunshine out as 
shutting the heart in to its own sorrow. There is a 
condition of heart which courts the darkness because 
its deeds are evil, there is also a state of soul which 
clings to the gloom because of a grief-stricken 
reticence. It is believed that the long-eared bat 
seeks its food in the night, not because it prefers the 
darkness to veil its actions—as is the case with 
many nocturnal creatures—but because the night 
is the time of nature’s quiet, and, relying as it does 
upon its extremely sensitive hearing for supplying 
its physical wants, it largely confines its excursions 
abroad to the hushed hours of night. And likewise 
the soul that is rent with acute sorrow passionately 
hugs the solitudes, not because it has necessarily 
anything blameworthy to hide from the light of day, 
but because its eager desire is to screen the painful 
sanctities of trouble from the profaning gaze of man, 
and at the same time, in that quiet element where 
earthly voices are hushed, hear the comforting 
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assurances of One whom we feel infinitely sympathises 
with us and unerringly understands us. 

And as the limitations of human sympathy, and 
our own reticence, debar us from having our acutest 
cravings satisfied in communion with our fellows, 
so also our inability to understand many of our 
deepest yearnings, which nevertheless demand to 
be shared with someone, further accentuate our need 
for intercourse with God. The more we seek to 
explore our own nature, the more we realise that we 
are bundles of mystery. We can no more carry out 
literally the ancient injunction, ‘“‘ Man, know thy- 
self,’ than we can unravel the infinities of the 
Godhead. And nothing eludes our understanding 
more than our deepest needs. Here again it is the 
less vital requirements which we find easiest to 
voice. Our greatest prayers are not those that we 
utter, but those whose very magnitude baffle expres- 
sion. It is a recognised principle that every man has 
vaster powers of conception than of execution. 
Sir Christopher Wren had far grander plans in his 
mind than are represented in his masterpiece, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Turner’s greatest pictures were 
hung in the picture gallery of his imagination only ; 
it was impossible to set his best conceptions forth in 
terms of paint and canvas. And in the realm of 
devotion this principle holds good, in that the 
mightiest strivings that stir the soul are too great 
to be capable of outward expression. Yet we are 
not willing to stifle these longings simply because 
we cannot articulate them. The heart will speak 
even though the tongue cannot. And what use is 
human fellowship here? Our soul clamours for a 
sympathetic Auditor, and apart from God there is 
no one who can meet the demand. 
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Moreover, all the forces of our personality have a 
Godward direction. Man is incurably religious. 
Astronomers, watching the movements of the planet 
Saturn, came to the conclusion that these could not 
be explained except on the supposition that there 
was another planet, an unknown one, beyond it. 
They searched, and discovered Uranus. This, in 
its turn, moved in such a way that they were con- 
vinced that there must be another planet still 
further out in our solar system, and, following up 
the clue, Neptune was noted and charted. And the 
same conviction is borne upon us as we study the 
movements of the human soul. It is being attracted 
by the unseen. Invisible forces are operating 
upon it. 

This universal passion is the unquenchable impulse 
of the divine in us. We have come out from God, 
and as water ever strives to reach the height of its 
source, so the human spirit, at every opportunity, 
surges upward towards the level of its divine origin. 
It is also the manifestation of the spiritual significance 
of our human faculties. As the amphibious ten- 
dencies of the young duck drive it to its natural 
element, and as the fructifying seed, by an inherent 
compulsion, moves upward into that environment 
where it feels its flowering propensities can be 
satisfied, so our sublime intellectual and spiritual 
faculties, finding that material interests and human 
intimacies are no adequate environment to meet their 
imperative demands, inevitably seek their realisation 
in that sphere where alone it can be found. 

Now if man’s native desires cannot be met by 
human fellowship when they are on the ordinary 
social level that we have depicted, how impossible 
it is for them to be appeased when they have a lofty, 
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spiritual objective ; unless we can consult with God ! 
When separated from Him we suffer the agonies of 
spiritual diabetes: hungering and thirsting after 
fellowship with God and yet remaining unsatisfied. 

It may be insisted, however, that these facts 
irresistibly indicate our need of communion with 
God, but give no evidence of the necessity of petition. 
What our social and spiritual instincts demand, it 
may be said, is not doles, but fellowship, not so much 
God’s gifts as God’s friendship. And this is un- 
deniably the case, but we must not overlook the 
fact that petition is the inevitable accompaniment 
and the indispensable preserver of communion with 
God. Communion is the soul of religion, but petition 
is its body, through which it is able to express itself. 

When we realise what communion with God really 
is we recognise how impossible it is to dispense with 
petition. To begin with, our relation to God is 
organic. Itis difficult to set forth spiritual relations 
in physical terms, but we may say that when we have 
responded to our instinct for God we are connected 
with Him as an unborn babe is to the mother, as a 
branch is to the tree trunk, as our arm is to our body. 
Our relationship to God is not on a par with that 
of the child which has a separate and independent 
existence ; our connection with Him is not occasional, 
but perpetual, not incidental but organic, not casual 
but vital. We are so dependent upon God, spirit- 
tually, that separation from Him would mean spiritual 
death. And when this is the case we cannot maintain 
communion with Him without requesting these 
essential gifts. When so deeply conscious of our 
dependence upon Him, can we avoid recognising this 
patent fact in prayer and praise ? 

Again, our relationship to God is personal. Our 
social cravings would have no satisfaction unless we 
enter into personal followship with God. A person 
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can only find repose in a person, and in spiritual 
communion, man, through his personal attributes, 
enters into intimate relations with the Divine 
Personality. If communion with God be not 
personal it is meaningless. But can relations be 
maintained, at once organic and personal, combining 
vital dependence with intimate comradeship, and 
no requests be made? Is it not, too, an insult to 
friendship to ignore it when it can render a service ? 
Must not that fellowship be a very false and flimsy 
thing which is in danger of being broken by demands 
being made upon it? God is not afraid of poor 
relations or impecunious friends, and surely He 
regards it as His prerogative, as our Perfect Com- 
panion, to be permitted to aid us when necessary. 
And when we remember that, when we have 
responded to our innate cravings, our relation to 
God is filial as well as organic and personal, our 
recognition of the néed of petition is strengthened. 
We have been taught by our Saviour to say ‘‘ Our 
Father.” We are to regard ourselves as members 
of God’s household, partners of His estate, recipients 
of His love, and while this implies that much of His 
bounty will be conferred whether we pray or not, 
we recognise that if we have any particular request 
to make it is the most natural thing in the world to 
present it. No frigid gulfs of royal etiquette debar 
us from Him. No frowning barriers of judicial 
authority keep us at a distance. He is our Father. 
He says ‘‘Come to Me.” ‘‘ Ask and it shall be 
given you.” And we are more dependent upon 
Him than any child. Children grow up and become 
self-sufficient, but we never develop into self- 
supporting adults in our relation to God, and when 
our needs are so insatiable it is inevitable that we 


exercise our filial rights in the supplicating of His 
aid. 
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Man’s possession of freedom also has important 
bearings upon the necessity of prayer. While it is 
right to assume that God, without any stimulus on 
our part, is most eager to confer upon us everything 
that will promote our well-being, this is not all that 
is required in order that He might act according to 
His bountiful desires. This is only the primary 
necessity. As it takes two to make a bargain, it 
requires two to complete the transference of a gift. 
God cannot give if man will not receive. 

This applies even to temporal things, as the chief 
value in these assets is not in the gift itself but in the 
use that we make of it. This may be shown from 
the relation between a father and his offspring, 
which is made so much of by the opponents of 
petitional prayer. A benevolent father, desiring 
that his son should be equipped with a well-furnished 
mind, cannot make him a present of a disciplined and 
well-informed intellect. He cannot purchase for 
him a good education as a birthday present, as he 
can a camera or a motor car. He may provide him 
with a magnificent library, but no expenditure of 
cash will make the son a walking encyclopedia. 
Millionaire parents would like to buy their children 
knowledge, as they purchase rare books and famous 
masterpieces, but it cannot be done. There must be 
co-operation on the part of the individual upon whom 
the privilege is intended to be conferred, or the most 
patient tuition and the most efficient university 
equipment will be useless. And it is the same with 
the acquisition of all professional accomplishments ; 
the magical touch which enables the musician to 
make a dumb, mechanical instrument speak with 
heavenly voices, the skill by which the artist is able 
to fling his glowing visions on to canvas, the ability 
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by which the physician is converted into a performer 
of medical miracles; all these are voluntary and 
deliberate acquisitions. Everything that we possess 
which differentiates us from the brutes—our educa- 
tion, our professional attainments, our use of our 
mother tongue—has had to be gained through our 
own personal effort ; it is thus evident that nothing 
belonging to this world that we enjoy as free, accom- 
plished human beings can be imposed upon us against 
our will. Even love is impotent in the presence of 
this law. 

And if this be true of physical and mental attain- 
ments, more especially is it the case with those 
things that are moral and spiritual. If they were 
forced upon us they would be utterly worthless. 
God longs to endow us with all the virtues, but if 
He imposed them upon us against our will, or through 
the repression of our will, they would no longer be 
virtues. The essential quality of virtue is that it be 
spontaneously and deliberately acquired. Neither 
God nor man can wilfully set to work to produce a 
saint, a hero, or a martyr, in the way in which we 
can assume the making of a clock or a toy. The 
supposed righteousness, or heroism, that is merely 
the result of outward constraint, is not a virtuous 
quality at all; it is but the mechanical action‘of a 
puppet. Thus if God dumped His spiritual gifts 
upon us, however desirable they may be, He would 
convert us into dummy saints. To force our will 
would be to annihilate it. A will suppressed is a 
will destroyed. Therefore, however desirous God 
may be of developing in us His sublime moral qualities, 
He cannot attain that end by forcing them upon us. 
It would be futile to destroy our manhood in order 
to make us God-like. To force His favours upon 
us would sink us to the level of the beasts, rather 
than elevate us to the heights of divinity. As 
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righteousness can no more be attained without 
personal volition, than apples can be produced with- 
out trees, or fire maintained without combustion, He 
withholds His great moral gifts until we seek them, 
rendering prayer an imperative necessity. 


IV 


And to anticipate the contention that the argument 
of this chapter is based upon communion rather 
than petition, may we again say that it is avowedly 
based upon both, as they exist together? As we 
have pointed out, petition cannot be maintained 
without communion, and ‘fellowship with God 
cannot exist without constraining us to intercede 
with Him. Though they are different factors, they 
are so vitally associated that if one perishes so does 
the other. Being in daily contact with God, and 
recognising that He is at one and the same time our 
King and Sustainer, our Friend and Teacher, our 
Father and Lawegiver, it is inevitable that our soul 
will regard this relation of gracious privilege as giving 
us every incentive to seek relief in the relation of 
dependent need. 

And the example of Jesus counts for much in this 
connection. We know that He held unbroken 
intercourse with His Father. He never lacked the 
realisation of that which is the goal of all prayer, 
co-operation with the divine will. And yet He 
engaged in wrestling intercessions. He gripped 
God’s promises with bull-dog tenacity. But why 
this strenuous, passionate pleading? It could not 
be to secure the pardon of sin for He had none to 
be pardoned. It was not to bend His will to the 
Father’s, for it was already in completest harmony. 
Then why did He engage in that energetic wrestling ? 
No doubt His heart was burdened with care for 
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others. He who is now the Intercessor of the Race 
must have been mighty in intercession then. But 
He also pleaded for Himself. He prayed that His 
mind might be enlightened. He had voluntarily 
emptied Himself even of His onmiscient knowledge, 
so that He did not know when the Second Advent 
would be, neither was He always sure of the Father’s 
purpose, as His prayer in Gethsemane. indicates. 
He started life ignorant as we do, He grew in wisdom 
as He grew in stature, and evidently regarded prayer 
as the means of making infinite wisdom the ally of 
human ignorance. And while He did not pray for 
the pardon of sin, He prayed for its aversion. He 
felt that, while He did not need prayer to cure sin, 
He needed it to prevent sin. It was especially at the 
times when the temptation to abandon His exacting 
mission was the most acute that He prayed most 
earnestly. And when we find that our Saviour, 
though sinless and perfect, needed to plead urgently 
with God in order to fulfil His moral obligations, 
infinitely more do we need it. ‘‘ The servant is not 
greater than his Lord.” 

Moreover the object of prayer is not to kindle 
the regard of Him whose love is perfect, any more 
than its aim is to give information to the infinitely 
wise God ; it builds upon the existence of both these 
attributes. Where there is love the communication 
of information does not matter. The fellowship of 
love is not the exchange of trivial chatter but the 
unveiling of the heart. Rousseau says that in writing 
a love letter we should begin without knowing what 
we are going to say and end without knowing what 
we have said. He uttered many foolish things, 
but this was a very wise remark, as the purpose of 
all love communications is not to convey news but 
sentiments. What love revels in is not the con- 
versation but the atmosphere. It delights in being 
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re-told what it already knows, for in the repetition 
of the thing there is a fresh expression of the 
adored personality. And as prayer is meant to be 
a love-tryst, the fact of the infinity of God’s nature 
does not affect the matter at all. In the sacred 
intimacy of spiritual intercourse oftentimes there 
may be no elaborate detailing of our desires, but as 
the deep of our spirit, with its urgent need, calls 
to the deep of the Divine Spirit, with its benevolent 
leanings, there is a sublime exercise of prayer which 
depends for its realisation upon the illimitable 
knowledge and graciousness of God. It is often 
argued “ Why trouble God about your difficulties? 
Leave it unquestionably to Him and He will see 
that all your needs will be met.’? But when we 
come to examine the matter we find that He will 
be greatly troubled if we cease to trouble Him. 
We cannot disturb Him more than by leaving Him 
alone, as prayer is not intended to intensify God’s 
love to us, but our love to Him. God could certainly 
attend to the things about which we pray much more 
successfully than we can, but that would not effect 
His purpose. When a mother wants a child to carry 
out some project it is more trouble to teach the 
child, whose work at best is imperfect, than it is 
to do the work, yet the task is committed to the 
juvenile’s hand that he may gain skill in doing it. 
A schoolmaster could soon do the exercises which 
cost the scholar many laborious hours, but no well- 
educated citizen could be developed in this way. 
And though God, because He is infinitely loving and 
powerful, could meet our needs without our going 
to any trouble, all the gracious blessing that He has 
designed should accrue from our personal co-operation 
with Him would then be lost. 


CHAPTER VII 


IS PRAYER INCOMPATIBLE WITH DIVINE 
PREORDINATION ? 


““ Where sin abounded grace did abound more exceedingly.” 
—Rom. v. 20. 


‘If God has left certain things dependent upon the action of 
the human will, He may have also left certain things dependent 
on human petition.”—James Drummond. 


In the minds of many the great obstacle to prayer 
is the thought of God’s predestinating power. It is 
felt that, as God predetermines everything that 
happens, controlling our heart-beats, sustaining the 
sparrow, numbering the myriad hairs of our head, 
His prearranged purpose will be accomplished 
whether we pray or not, and to request deference 


to our wishes is to attempt the alteration of the 
inevitable. 


I 


But this rigid interpretation of predestination is 
incompatible with any genuine recognition of moral 
freedom, If divine preordination be all-inclusive 
and absolute we are non-moral beings. God cannot 
both predetermine all our actions and give us liberty 
of action. If He chooses for us we cannot choose 
for ourselves. Neither can we be regarded as 
responsible for our conduct. Under such conditions 
God, as a God of justice, cannot punish us for doing 
that which we are unable to avoid doing, neither, 
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as a God of honesty, can He honour us for performing 
any helpful actions. Neither harmful conduct nor 
useful, when born of compulsion, has any moral 
worth. And if God thus predetermines everything, 
we are obliged to saddle fearful responsibilities upon 
Him. To maintain that God orders every event 
is an indirect way of charging Him with being the 
Author of all evil: an unthinkable proposition. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are driven, 
is that God does not predestine everything that 
takes place. In imparting to man a portion of 
His authority, God has, in that degree, given him 
responsibility, and, in the same degree, restricted 
His own predominating control. Infinity of will is 
an exclusive thing, like the existence of God. It is 
often pointed out that there can only be one God, 
as, if there were two, the one would limit the other, 
and thus neither would be God. And it is the same 
with the existence of the God-like attribute of will- 
power in the world ; no second will could be created 
without limiting the first. 

And as God, exercising boundless sovereign sway 
in the universe, could not in any degree endow us 
with moral authority without in that degree reducing 
His own; we therefore see that when our Creator 
made man, He deliberately brought into operation 
a will that could challenge and restrict His own 
will. Hehas chosen that divine preordination should 
end where human freedom begins. And is not this 
a complete refutation of the plea that God cannot 
answer our prayers because of His preordination ? 
We see that Heis constantly permitting His preserves 
to beinvaded. Every time that we exercise our will 
we are limiting the scope of God’s will, and thus the 
very existence of human volition indicates that the 
contention that God will in no case allow His purpose 
to be modified by His creatures is unfounded. 
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But while the gift of man’s personal freedom 
suggests that God can be influenced by our will, 
the toleration of moral evil indicates that prayer 1s 
an absolute necessity. The existence of sin is the 
blackest problem on human thought. This ugly 
feature of our life, more than everything else put 
together, appears to impugn the honour and dis- 
provethe majesty of God. In evil itself there appears 
to be no alleviating feature. But when the existence 
of sin is regarded as a grave but incidental factor 
in the bringing of man into filial relation with God, 
we see that the dark clouds of sin are lined by the 
more radiant beams of righteous purpose. We are 
often reminded that, in the physical world, if there 
were no light there would be no colour. All the 
glowing hues of the rainbow, the radiant tints of the 
flowers, the beautiful figures of the cathedral windows, 
are the offspring of light. Where there is nothing 
but darkness there is nothing but drabness. And 
it is only in the light of God’s gracious aims that any 
loveliness can be seen in perverted moral relation- 
ships. The illuminating rays streaming from the 
Fountain of Light reveal the heavenly tints of 
God-like capacity, and, relieving the coarse drabness 
of moral depravity, manifest the sublime graciousness 
of God in transforming ugliness into beauty. 

But the significant thing is that every considera- 
tion which can be presented in explanation of the 
existence of evil, even more forcibly suggests the 
legitimacy of prayer. The argument, for instance, 
is often advanced that the capability of both good 
and evil had to be given to man that he might be 
able to exercise moral choice. If there had been no 
alternative to good in the world, there would have 
been no free-will, as Hobson’s choice is no choice at 
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all. And this brought the risk and actuality of 
evil. The fledgling soul could not wing its way up 
into the heights of volitional activity without running 
the risk of a fall. 

And when we remember that our free will was 
given to us, not only that we might choose between 
good and evil, but primarily that we may choose the 
good and reject the evil, the reasonableness of prayer 
becomes all the more apparent. For we cannot 
believe that sin justifies its own existence. The 
only possible explanation of the existence of evil is 
the existence of good. The lad is induced to plunge 
into the water, not that he may be drowned, but that 
he may learn to swim, and while to venture on the 
course of moral endeavour incurs risk, it was not for 
the realisation of these perils that God launched 
us forth on our racial career; it was that we 
might realise all the glorious possibilities of moral 
sovereignty. 


“ Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.”’ 


And if our will were given for the acquisition of 
good, is not that exactly what prayer does? Isit 
not by these means alone that good can be obtained ? 
Just as surely as the existence of the sense of taste 
presumes capacity and necessity for eating, so also 
the endowment of a will involves the naturalness and 
urgency of praying. 


III 


But we shall see the force of this even more if we 
bear in mind what it is to attain true freedom. Is 
it not a positive rather than a negative matter ? 
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It is not only the casting off of the shackles of sin, 
but also the assumption of the privileges of salvation. 
We have long ago recognised that freedom or bondage 
is not a question of external conditions, but just as 
stone walls do not make a prison, the absence of them 
does not constitute freedom. To find liberty there 
must be that state of soul which nothing can fetter 
but without which the lack of fetters no more 
constitutes liberty than the lack of grave clothes 
constitues life. And what is this inward sovereignty 
which gives freedom to the spirit, irrespective of 
externals, which finds in itself an artesian spring, 
not only of strength but of joy? It is nothing less 
than the life of God in the soul. ‘“ The truth” 
imparted and sustained of God “shall make you 
free.’ Thus wecan only find liberty as we find God. 
And when we examine this matter in the light of 
what we have already said, about the impossibility 
of forcing gifts upon a moral being, we see that 
prayer is primarily the liberty to appropriate those 
blessings which only a moral being can enjoy ? 
Refrain from accepting the moral and spiritual 
assets that God offers, and in that degree we refrain 
from exercising our freedom. To illustrate from 
physical things, we have the liberty to claim as much 
as we like of the immeasurable expanse of the 
atmosphere about us, but we can only give expres- 
sion to that liberty in the degree in which we can 
personally inhale it. We have the right to paddle 
our canoe, if we so desire, upon any part of the 
boundless ocean, but we are only able to enforce 
that claim upon a small portion at once. Thus, in 
actual experience our freedom is regulated, not by 
the dimensions of the sphere in which we have the 
right to exercise our will, but by the measure of our 
capacity to exploit this sphere. And this means that 
the greater our powers of utilisation, the greater 
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is our enjoyment of freedom, and what is prayer 
but an instrument for enlarging our capacity of 
appropriation? It is the God-appointed means 
enabling us to exercise our moral privileges to the 
greatest possible extent, it would therefore appear 
that if God did not provide scope for prayer in the 
arrangement of events the restriction of His authority 
for the provision of human freedom will have been 
in vain. 


IV 


The blackest feature, however, in the problem of 
evilis not the origin of sin, but its continuance. Why 
does not God check us when we exercise our will 
wrongfully? Is it not because our will-power - 
would then be abolished ? To restrain our freedom 
is to destroy it. He would be taking back with one 
hand what He gave with the other. And when we 
find that He not only voluntarily restricted His own 
authority that man might exercise moral capacity, 
but also tolerates the continuance of this privilege 
when man grossly misuses it, we see that He will 
offer no objection to our invading His rights when 
we seek to influence Him by means of prayer. 

But the existence of evil has to be justified not 
merely by the possibility of goodness, but by the 
triumph of goodness. The bane of sin is inexplicable 
unless there is an antidote of redemption. And this 
is where the recognition of the possibilities of prayer 
sheds an illuminating ray on this perplexing matter. 
In Switzerland the well-known Jungfrau, with its 
serene but lofty summit, has long been a fascination 
to the tourist, but the slippery inclines by which the 
coveted heights had to be attained seemed to be 
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specially created to sport with the would-be moun- 
taineer. But now the formidable ice masses, which 
formerly challenged and often frustrated the aspirant, 
are caught as the melting snow reaches the base, 
and are converted into electric power, which bears 
the modern tourist comfortably and safely to the 
desired summit in an electric car. And is not moral 
culpability like that? It is not merely a trap for 
life’s pilgrims. Its capabilities are not solely or 
chiefly in the line of destruction. It harbours potent 
energies for lifting us to the heights of moral 
sovereignty, and when these are exercised by our 
prayerful co-operation with God, we are borne up 
securely and triumphantly to the serene summit of 
moral achievement. And if the divine preordina- 
tion does not leave room for this it is a strangely 
perverse world. It would then appear as though 
God is willing to be imposed upon for the ruin of 
His creatures and not for their salvation; that He 
will tolerate the invasion of His authority for 
iniquitous uses, and yet not for righteous uses, which 
is unthinkable. 

Although God does not prearrange our prayers 
any more than our actions, it is undoubtedly His 
will that prayer should be resorted to. Desiring the 
ends He purposes the means. Because He wants us 
to maintain bodily strength and growth, He designs 
that we should toil for the acquisition of food. As 
He wishes us to be mentally educated and disciplined, 
He also purposes that we should enjoy educational 
facilities and make studious effort. Desiring that 
we should be converted, He wants us to seek conver- 
sion. Similarly, being wishful of exercising His will 
in all the affairs of men, not arbitrarily, but at our 
desire, His most eager wish is that we should ally: 
ourselves with Him in the accomplishment of this 
sublime end. 
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And in this we realise the unification of the two 
factors which all along have appeared to be so hope- 
lessly irreconcilable —the freewill of man, and the 
predestinating purpose of God. Their contra- 
dictoriness is removed in that the latter becomes, in 
the life of prayer, the means of realising the former. 
In the Middle Ages, when the theory that the earth 
is a sphere was scornfully rejected, it was felt that the 
preposterousness of this conjecture was irrefutably 
evident in that, if the world were round, the people 
on the other side of the globe would be hanging head 
downward. We now know that those living in the 
opposite hemisphere do exist with their upward 
direction diametrically contrary to ours, neverthe- 
less this brings no actual topsy-turviness. Because 
all the differently-facing sections of the globe are 
governed by the one central, harmonising influence, 
gravitation, what appears to be contrary and 
incompatible is rendered uniform. And those two 
apparently irreconcilable principles in the moral 
realm, the divine sovereignty and human freedom, 
are harmonised in that, at the heart of things, the 
unifying, self-sacrificing love of God is at work, 
making their relation to each other complementary 
instead of contrary, co-operative rather than 
antagonistic. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CAN PRAYER INFLUENCE THE 
UNCHANGEABLE ? 


“With the merciful Thou wilt shew Thyself merciful ; 
with the perfect man Thou wilt shew Thyself perfect ; with 
the pure Thou wilt shew Thyself pure ; and with the perverse 
Thou wilt shew Thyself froward.”—Psalm xvitt. 25-26. 


Neither do we pray in order that we may alter the divine 
plan, but rather that we may obtain what was divinely planned 
to be given in answer to prayer.’’—Thomas Aquinas. 


WHEN the suggestion is made that God’s purpose 
is not inviolate in the sense that He permits things 
to happen through man which He has not Himself 
purposed, it is asserted that He is presented as being 
variable and irresolute. It is declared that He is 
depicted as a Being capable of fickleness and there- 
fore incapable of deity. The argument used is a 
two-handled one in which it is averred, ‘‘ As God is 
immutable our prayers cannot influence Him, if they 
- can modify His purpose He is changeable in aim, and 
His kingdom will be of the topsy-turvy nature of 
that of Chaos, the fabled deity of confusion.’’ \ 


I 


At the outset we need to understand what is 
meant by the unchangeableness of God. It cannot 
be that God is incapable of modifying His plans if 
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He so desires, for if that be the case He is enslaved 
while we are free. If divine immutability be a 
rigid, cast-iron, undeviable quality, leaving no scope 
for choosing between alternative processes, then this 
attribute is His gaoler instead of His slave. If He 
is driven by an inevitable, unavoidable compulsion 
He is merely a machine. 

We recognise that God is above the committing of 
evil. He will never be cruel or unjust, partial or 
vindictive, untruthful or malevolent; as ‘‘ He 
cannot deny Himself.” But this freedom from 
wrong-doing is not occasioned by external com- 
pulsion, or even by native disability, for if it were 
He would be non-moral. Where there is no choice 
there is no morality. We shrink from regarding 
Christ as capable of sin, and yet, if He were impec- 
cable His righteousness was an empty sham and His 
temptations a farcical pretence. And we are similarly 
reluctant to conceive of the Father as being peccable. 
but unless sin were possible to Him righteousness 
cannot be credited to Him. An _ unalternative 
virtuousness is no virtuousness at all. 

Undoubtedly in this, as in many other spiritual 
matters, we are liable to judge of it by mechanical 
standards instead of moral ones. We have thought 
of God’s projects in terms of force rather than 
love, of power rather than righteousness, and 
consequently have overlooked the fact that it is 
God’s holy, infinite love alone which guarantees 
His purity. In man’s moral effort we recognise 
that nobility of purpose is one of the most powerful 
restraints from evil doing. What is a temptation 
to a wayward drunkard would be no temptation at 
all to an abstainer. If this supposed abstainer were 
hot-tempered, what would be a gross temptation to 
him would bring no incitement to a disciplined saint. 
What would be a grievous inducement to the most 
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perfect saint would awaken no illegitimate longing 
in Christ. Our Lord could say: ‘‘ The devil cometh 
and findeth nothing in Me.” Thus the higher we 
rise in the moral scale, the greater is the immunity 
from temptation, until, when we come to that which 
is the summit of all moral attainment, the nature of 
God, His detestation of evil is so intense, His outlook 
$0 exalted and perfect, and His love so all-dominating, 
that with Him the committing of sin is unthinkable. 

We readily succumb to temptation because sin 
has fettered our will. The pursuance of evil has 
made it that our will readily becames the instrument 
of sin rather than of our better self. But this 
indeterministic tendency does not apply to God. 
He is so absolutely free that while He is free to sin 
He is also free from wanting to sin. His nature is 
so exalted that while volitionally capable of sinning 
He is spirtually incapable of it. And this inherent, 
spiritual, self-exercised restraint is the only one that 
can legitimately apply to a moral being. To say 
that God cannot do wrong because He is volitionally 
impeccable, is to say that He is incapable of sinning 
because He is absolutely bound, to say that He is 
incapable of sinning because He is above the entice- 
ments of evil, is to delcare that He is sinless because 
He is infinitely free. His capability of sinning is 
then neutralised in that He is supremely capable of 
not sinning. 

Thus the divine immutability, as regards moral 
qualities, is not governed by an inherent, involun- 
tary compulsion, but by a voluntary, sin-detesting 
choice. The restraint which safeguards the divine 
character is not mechanical, but moral. The 
unchangeableness of God is not based upon non- 
moral necessity, but upon self-sacrificing grace, and 
as the divine immutability is founded upon grace, 
will not God readily modify His practices if the 
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necessities of grace demandit ? Will not unchanging 
love, if it be required, delight to display itself in 
changing manifestations ? 


IT 


And as our conception of the divine unchangeable- 
ness has been distorted by an erroneous conception 
of God’s power, it has also been misunderstood in 
consequence of an inadequate view of His wisdom. 
It is presumed that as there is no limit to His know- 
ledge, it must follow that everything which transpires 
has been foreseen and arranged for from eternity. 
We take it for granted that every incident which 
gradually becomes an actuality in fact in the sphere 
of existence, has been an actuality in thought to 
God from the eternal past. But this interpretation 
of immutability bears implications which make it 
an inglorious attribute instead of an exalted one. 
It means that God is eternally stagnant. If 
immutability be an inflexible, undeviable quality, 
leaving no room to think a new thought, or experience 
a new emotion, or make a new adjustment, then 
God is for ever doomed to a dreary, monotonous 
placidity. Every detail of the constructive schemes 
that He intends to work out in the eternal ages 
to come having been arranged, He has left no room 
for surprises or initiative. All that is ever going to 
happen being now present to His consciousness as 
an actual reality, it merely remains for Him 
mechanically to watch that which is already an 
actuality in His thought become an actuality in His 
objective operations, which means that no demand 
for strategy and resource is now made upon God. 

And when we bear this fact in mind, does it not 
appear to be more honouring to God, as well as more 
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reasonable, to conceive of Him not so much as 
pursuing activities which from eternity have been 
fully and unalterably predestined, but rather as 
ever exercising His divine resources in countering 
the constantly changing conspiracies of man, in the 
way that a chess player rearranges his chequers 
in consequence of his opponent’s threatening moves, 
or as a general readjusts his forces in order to guard 
against his enemy’s menacing strategy ? While, 
undoubtedly, His ultimate moral purposes are 
irrevocably fixed, has He not, in the creation of 
free-beings who can interfere with His plans, 
deliberately subjected Himself to the necessity of 
modifying His operations from age to age in order 
to checkmate man’s perverse activities? Does 
He not, rather than restricting man’s disturbing 
machinations lest the divine purpose should be 
frustrated, overrule events for the attainment of 
His own ends even when man has been permitted 
to do His worst? In early times it was believed 
that thunder and lightning was a manifestation of 
the fury of the gods. The threatening peals, with 
their accompanying flashes, were the thunderbolts 
of Jove. They were regarded as agents of destruc- 
tion, visiting precipitate ruin upon our buildings and 
sudden death upon living beings. Now, however, 
we realise that it is but the destructive activity of 
the electrical forces in the atmosphere, and these 
electric energies have become one of the most useful 
servants of man. They propel many of our ships 
and trains, run our street cars, warm and light our 
dwellings, drive our machinery, and serve many 
other useful purposes; that is, the thunderbolts of 
Jove have become the forces of help and healing. 
‘And is not that how God bends the evil devices of 
man to His purpose? The dangerous thunderbolts 
of passion, and strife, and malignity, which man 
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flings about, God is able to manipulate for the 
achievement of His mighty ends, and with this aim 
He is ever prepared to modify His aims. He is 
too great to tie Himself down to any one plan. He 
is prepared to triumph not merely when He has 
secured the best conditions, but when we have created 
the worst, and when we recognise this pliability in 
His methods of attainment, we see that there is 
nothing in the immutable purpose of God to render 
prayer a nullity. 


ELT 


And we need to remember that although God is 
not bound by a cast-iron, predesigned programme, 
He is nota Being of whimsical aims. His ulti- | 
mate purpose is inviolate, although the means 
by which He realises His aims are tentative, optional 
and variable. If we may use a military term, His 
strategy is unalterable, but His tactics are change- 
able. We may even go farther, and say that the 
variability in His activities is occasioned by the 
immutability of His purpose. His tactics are 
variable because His strategy is unchangeable. 
God is often referred to in the Scriptures as changing 
His plans. He is said to repent, to alter His policy, 
but this is only a human way of saying that He 
adapts Himself to our fluctuating requirements. 
What would bring ruinous misery to-day will be an 
inestimable blessing to-morrow ; what stultifies the 
spiritual nature in one case brings eternal benefit 
in another; therefore God adapts Himself to our 
present, personal, changing need. That which is 
regarded as a palpable evidence of fluctuation is, 
if rightly understood, the surest proof of undevi- 
ability. A weather vane, usually regarded as the 
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fittest emblem of fickleness, displays constancy in 
the performance of its appointed task by changing 
about with every wind that blows. The compass 
fulfils its mission by perpetually pointing to the 
earth’s magnetic north-pole, though constantly 
changing in its relation to its surroundings as a 
result of the varying courses of theship. A telescope, 
when used in astronomical observation, has to move 
in order to remain stationary. When it is fixed 
upon some particular star the rotation of the earth 
soon bears it away from the object of observation, 
and a clockwork arrangement is often attached in 
order to counteract the earth’s movement. It is 
made gradually to move in order that it may remain 
stationary. And God, amid the changing elements 
of life, keeps His eye fixed upon the sure goal of 
human betterment. Though He constantly modifies 
His relations to that which surrounds Him, it is 
because all the time His attention is riveted upon the 
star of moral progress, and thus we may say that 
God resorts to variability of operation in order 
to maintain unchangeableness of purpose. The 
modification in His actions is caused by the constancy 
of His attitude. 

The plain fact is that we too often rivet our 
attention upon the secondary, fluctuating things of 
earth and consequently are utterly blind to God’s 
eternal and undeviable aims. It is believed that the 
_ stars do not actually twinkle, though they appear to 

do so. The light they project is probably quite 
steady, but the disturbances in the earth’s atmos- 
phere through which the light passes so affects our 
vision as to give them a constantly flickering, 
changing appearance. And any semblance of 
variableness in God’s attitude towards us is but 
apparent—a delusion occasioned by earth-born influ- 
ences—and this is the basis of our confidence in 
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prayer. We realise that God, rather than being 
reluctant to aid us, is all along most eager to confer 
upon us the richest blessings that we can desire. 
Prayer is not designed to correct God’s unwillingness, 
but to rectify our unreadiness. Moreover, rather 
than the immutability of God being a stumbling 
block to prayer, if He were changeable we could not 
always supplicate Him with the conviction that we 
would be cordially and affectionately received. 
There are children who, when they desire to request 
a favour from their father, feel that it is imperative 
that they should select an occasion when he is in a 
good mood—when business is flourishing, or his gout 
is not deranging his temper. Employees also, when 
they want to secure a concession from their master, 
frequently feel that their request is doomed to 
failure beforehand unless they can catch him in 
a benevolent humour. These individuals are fickle 
and changeable, consequently they cannot always 
be approached with confidence; but we are con- 
scious that God knows no moods. He is never the 
victim of caprice. His character is stable; His 
disposition is unvarying, and therefore His promises 
are sure. 


CHAPTER IX 


IS PRAYER DEROGATORY TO DIVINE 
SOVEREIGNTY ? 


“He that spared not his own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not also with Him freely give us all 
things.” —Romans vitt. 32. 

“« We must not conceive of prayer as our overcoming of God’s 
reluctance, but as a laying hold of His willingness.” 

R. C. Trench. 


IF we are to understand the principles that govern 
prayer, we need to consider the motive which 
influences God in His attitude to man, and this, as 
reflected in the Christian Gospel, is seen to be 
altogether one of grace. He is supremely a Giver. 
God’s gift of Himself in Christ guarantees the 
efficacy of prayer. 

Our freewill is the gift of divine grace. The 
ancient mythology taught that the supreme boon 
of fire could not be obtained for man’s use until 
Prometheus stole it from the gods. It is in no such 
way that we secure our personal freedom. There 
is no need to snatch it from thedivine grasp. It is 
God’s long-suffering grace which permits our choice 
of good or evil. 

And the same applies to prayer. Our prayer 
moves God, not because He is too weak to resist 
our will, but because He is so great that He can 
submit to our wish without imperilling His dignity. 
Answer to prayer is prompted, not by man’s coercion 
but by God’s love, and surely that which is inspired 
by affection cannot incur a diminution of prestige. 
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One reason why the attributes of God have been 
regarded as a stumbling-block to prayer is because 
we have cherished a false view of God’s infinity. 
We have conceived of infinity as being marked by 
material power rather than spiritual dominion. 

But greatness is not merely a matter of strength 
evenin animal comparisons. We long ago recognised 
that God’s creatures are not to be estimated accord- 
ing to the measuring tape or the weighing machine. 
An ant is far more richly endowed than a sheep, a 
bee than a giraffe, a spider than a buffalo; these 
tinier creatures manifesting far greater ingenuity 
in adapting themselves to circumstances than the 
bulkier ones, and when, even among the lower 
creation, we recognise that it is not bone and tissue 
but inventive resource which counts, we realise 
that moral magnitudes must not be calculated 
according to horse-power or avoidupois standards. 

But if greatness be conditioned by moral qualities 
rather than material ones, the infinite immensity of © 
God must be governed, not by temporal extensive- 
ness merely, but by spiritual richness. If God be 
immeasurably great it must be in those attributes 
which genuinely make for greatness. God’s infinity 
is not so much extensive as intensive. Its essential 
characteristic is not infinity of power, but infinity 
of love. We are driven to recognise that there are 
some attributes that have a more exalted dignity 
than others, love and righteousness being primary 
attributes and omniscience and omnipotence second- 
ary ones ; the former ethical, the latter mechanical ; 
the one the attributes of grace, the other the 
attributes of force; and as the former dominate 
the latter all His attributes are instruments of His 
love. 
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And because God is love His infinity of knowledge 
and power has restricted exercise. Love inevitably 
gives. If God retained undiminished His illimitable 
resource it would mean that He is dominated by 
selfishness instead of love. Where there is no 
sacrifice there can be no affection. 

We generally regard the material universe as a 
sphere which manifests the illimitability of God’s 
power, but is it not rather a domain which exhibits 
the restriction of His power? Creation demanded 
a’“‘ self-emptying ’’ almost as much as the Incarna- 
tion. In forming the external world He has ordained 
that His movements in this sphere should %, be 
governed by the laws which He has willed to operate 
there; creating an orderly universe He has chosen 
to act within the limits of that orderliness. And 
production always involves restriction. If a man 
constructs a motor-car he cannot use it as he would 
a steam-tractor, but has obliged himself to adhere 
to the principles which govern a motor-car; if he 
has made an aeroplane he cannot drive it as he 
would a dog-cart, but must obey aenal laws; 
and God, in creating a particular sphere for the 
exercise of His operations, has chosen to restrict 
Himself to the rules of that sphere. And in creating 
man, with a will that can challenge and restrict 
His own, He has, as we have pointed out, imposed 
a considerable limit upon His own freedom. But 
in none of this contraction of sphere which creation 
brings is God’s infinite greatness reduced. It is 
in giving expression to the vastness of His love that 
He limits the exercise of His freedom. It is because 
He is too great merely to reserve His powers for 
His own selfish use that He imposes upon Himself 
that restriction of authority which makes it possible 
for the universe and man to exist. | 

But it is especially in the Incarnation of Jesus | 
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that we see that infinity is a matter of spiritual 
richness rather than material resource. Our Saviour, 
prompted by His immeasurable grace, divested 
Himself for a time of His divine attributes that He 
might meet our urgent moral needs. He “‘ emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion 
as a man He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” But 
His contraction to human limits did not wrest the 
crown from His brow. It did not snatch the sceptre 
from Hishand. ‘ Wherefore also God highly exalted 
Him, and gave unto Him the name which is above 
every name, that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow.’”’ And because these restrictions which 
narrow God’s activities are the self-imposed reserva- 
tions of love they do not give the impression of a | 
limited God. When examining the moon through 
a telescope a full moon is a poor object of observation, 
as it is too brilliant to allow of detailed scrutiny, 
but a quarter moon or half moon, being less dazzling, 
can be excellently surveyed. Furthermore, when we 
see a quarter moon we know itis a visible, revealing 
part of a greater whole. Similarly, the nature of 
God is too brilliantly glorious to be capable of 
recognition, and when He restricts Himself to the 
less dazzling confines of the Incarnate Saviour, we 
are not only enabled to survey that which otherwise 
the blinding veil of His majesty would have obscured, 
but we recognise that this is but a fraction of the 
immeasurable grandeur it represents. 

Hence the idea that, because God is infinite, He 
cannot bend to the answering of our prayer is a very 
false one. As His might is ethical, rather than 
material, as the infinity of His grace demands a 
restriction of His power that His love may become 
operative, the modification of His activities in 
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response to our request is the most natural thing 
imaginable. His infinity is not a stumbling block 
to prayer, but is the origin of it. 


II 


And when we study the gracious attitude which 
God assumes toward us, we are made to realise 
that the idea that the divine majesty renders prayer 
nugatory is based upon an erroneous conception of 
God’s sovereignty. We think of it in terms of force 
rather than terms of grace. Can there be any 
genuine sovereignty in ruling a world of puppets? 
Would the sovereignty of Augustus have been just 
as great if all the inhabitants of the Empire, apart 
from himself, had suddenly become extinct? Ifa 
single individual lived in solitude on Mars, compan- 
ioned merely by brute beasts, could you say that he 
exercised exalted sovereign sway? Obviously not. A 
king of dummies would be a dummy king, and 
God’s position, if we could not place our will in 
opposition to His, would be merely that of the 
manipulator of a marionette show on an infinite 
scale. 

Hence God’s self-limitation in reducing His own 
authority in order that He might give scope for the 
exercise of man’s will does not lessen His sovereignty 
but enhances it. It exalts His rule from a material 
dominion to a spiritual one. It is no longer 
mechanical, but moral. He is not the Engineer 
controlling His machines, but the Father teaching 
His children. And the only true dominion is that 
of love. If God always manifested an attitude of 
dignified exclusiveness, as being too exalted to 
approach or too majestic to address, He would only 
be able to rule us by the sceptre of fear. He would 
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wield the sovereignty of force instead of the 
sovereignty of grace. But, like the true earthly 
ruler, God is the Father of His people as well as their 
King, and in this way He gains the most exalted 
dominion conceivable. The sovereignty of a king 
is but artificial, borrowed, and only relates to 
external factors, such as our civil and national 
responsibilities, while paternal sovereignty is natural, 
personal, and all-inclusive, bringing the whole 
domain of life within its sway. And because Christ 
governs our hearts by the sceptre of love, entering 
into such cordial and intimate relations with us that 
His Kingship is the expression of His Fatherhood, 
He rules in a supremely. glorious and sublimely 
despotic manner. 

And if we maintain that, because of God’s sovereign 
prerogatives, this condescension is impossible, we 
give away the very principle for which we contend. | 
If God infinitely reigns He must be able to relinquish 
a certain measure of His freedom when He desires 
to do so ; otherwise we would be obliged to conclude 
that He is less free than we are. It is the kingly 
prerogative not only to punish but to pardon, to 
liberate the slave as well as banish the undesirable, 
and because God’s sovereignty is unlimited, He is 
able to relinquish some of His authority to us, and 
thus make possible that personal, affectionate, 
superlative sovereignty which we have set forth. 

Therefore, the sovereignty of God cannot be in 
any way a stumbling block to prayer. Instead of 
this prayer is one of the noblest expressions of 
God’s sovereignty. He designs that His rule should 
be paternal rather than autocratic, spiritual instead 
of material, therefore He says “‘ Come boldly to the 
throne of grace that ye may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.” 
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While the idea that God will not permit His will 
to be modified through our prayers is based upon a 
false conception of God’s sovereignty, it also arises 
from a mistaken idea of God’s Honour. It is prompted 
by the belief that response to man’s personal 
solicitations would be lowering to the divine prestige. 

But is there any action that is unworthy except 
that which is unrighteous? We seem to think that 
there are two kinds of actions, one worthy of God, 
and the other only worthy of man, one plane of action 
divine and the other human ; but is not the quality 
of an action determined by the motive which prompts 
it, and that being so are not all God’s actions divine ? 
A great part of His work is what we call in other 
connections menial and secular, but what He performs 
cannot be of less than supreme grandeur. He is 
daily occupied in providing bread and butter for 
His great family. He clothes the wayside lily ; He 
sustains the lowly sparrow ; He spreads a table in 
the wilderness for the birds and beasts that dwell 
therein. He acts as gratuitous commissionaire for 
all His created beings. Though He is King of all 
He labours as the unsparing servant of the tiny 
gnat and the crawling caterpillar. But this does 
not demean Him. He ennobles the lowliest task 
because He pursues it for the sublimest ends. And 
when He condescends to carry out our wishes in 
response to prayer it cannot degrade Him. His 
attitude may then appear to be servile, dependent, 
and menial, it may seem as though He is dancing 
attendance upon our short-sighted whims, but the 
exalted aim which prompts Him elevates this to a 
noble height. Great mountain ranges in nearly all 
cases stand upon highg round, the Alps rising up, not 
from the flat plains of Holland, but from the high 
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plateau of Central Europe ; the Himalayas towering 
up, not from the low levels of Siberia, but from the 
high regions of South Central Asia, in most cases 
the loftiness of the summit being enormously aug- 
mented by the exalted height of the base. And 
God’s activities are always of mountainous exalta- 
tion in consequence of the elevated purpose from 
which they rise. 

Does not much of our confusion in this matter 
arise from our failure to distinguish between the 
honour of God, which is absolute, and His prestige, 
which is relative? We seem to conceive of God’s 
sovereign dignity as being a perishable thing, but it 
is not. God need not stand upon His dignity lest 
it be unrecognised or snatched from His grasp, as 
certain despicable humans do and are not greatly 
elevated thereby. With earthly potentates their 
dignity belongs to their office, and consequently they 
lose it when they lose their crown; God’s dignity 
belongs to His character and therefore cannot perish. 

The difference between God’s honour and His 
prestige is very much like that which differentiates 
character from reputation. Our character is 
independent of other people’s conception of us, our 
reputation is relative to their opinion. Our character 
is what we are in the sight of God, our reputation is 
what we are in the sight of men. Thus when our 
reputation is injured it does not necessarily follow 
that our character is damaged ; in fact, we may wreck 
a man’s reputation, and in doing so we may enrich 
his character, as happened to our Saviour in the 
tragedy of His passion, and as has been the case with 
thousands of His maligned saints. As we have 
implied, God’s honour and His character are 
inseparable. And we cannot modify God’s character 
in the slightest degree. We can alter a man’s 
character by inciting him to nobler attainments, 
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or inducing him to embrace ignoble pursuits, but 
God’s character cannot be improved or detracted 
from. But we can modify His reputation. We can 
help to lower His prestige in the eyes of our fellows, 
or help to increase it. And this is why He comes to 
us in the lowly guise of man; this is why He con- . 
descends to exercise His will in response to our 
prayer. He does not thus. graciously come to us 
that He might increase His honour—that is infinite 
and complete—He comes that He may heighten our 
conception of that honour. In other words, He 
reveals His character that He may enhance His 
reputation, because our thought of God is such a 
potent factor in our moral development. 

So again we see how little we need fear that the 
conception of God as One who allows His plans to 
be deflected by human intercession tends to under- 
mine His honour. It is the safest thing in the 
universe. We are entertaining fears for that which 
is immutable, indestructible, and perfect. That 
condescension which we fear might detract from 
God’s honour is really the means of manifesting it. 

We therefore see that when we take cognisance of 
the principles of grace with which God is animated, 
prayer is the most likely thing that we could expect 
God to foster. As His infinity manifests itself in 
gracious self-giving rather than in regal receiving, 
as His sovereignty is a perfect and indestructible 
factor which no generous condescension can endanger, 
but which finds its greatest opportunity in con- 
descending to free beings; as His honour is an 
unchangeable quality which reveals itself in service- 
ableness, we have no cause to refrain from prayer 
because of the divine infinity. God revels in giving. 
He is no autocratic Potentate, jealous of His rights. 
He does not hedge the divine preserves around with 
ugly, menacing barriers. No angel with flaming 
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sword guards the Eden of God’s prerogatives. 
Because He loves He flings open the gates of privi- 
lege, saying, “‘O race of man, be not a stranger shut 
out from My heritage, be My pride upon whom I 
bestow My riches; be My child, co-partner of My 
resources.” 

The cross of Christ has given a new meaning to 
prayer. It has taught us that all the rich bounty 
which comes from God. is provided by redeeming 
grace. For thousands of years the people of Egypt, 
while making fruitful use of their great river, the 
Nile, pouring as a beneficent force out of the 
mysterious interior of the continent, had no idea as 
to where it took its rise, until in 1862 its source was 
discovered ; and similarly the great river of prayer, 
which mankind has been using since the infancy of 
the race, was of unknown origin until Christ revealed 
to us the gracious, condescending nature of God, . 
when we were made to feel that prayer is an outcome 
of Christ’s redeeming passion. 

And it is for this reason that we have to pray in 
Christ’s name. It was on Calvary that the passports 
were produced which give us access to the chamber 
of divine bounty. We draw cheques on the bank 
of grace, not on the strength of our assets, but of 
His. It is because Christ came to us in redemption 
that we are able to go to Him in petition. 


CHAPTER X 


IS PRAYER FOR TEMPORAL THINGS 
UNSCIENTIFIC ? 


‘‘T can do all things through Christ.” —Philippians tv. 13. 


“Religious people seem to be losing some of their faith in 
prayer; they think it scientific not to pray in the sense of 
simple petition. They may be right; it may be the highest 
attitude never to seek for anything specific, only for acquies- 
cence. If saints feel so they are undoubtedly right, but so far 
as ordinary science has anything to say to the contrary, a more 
childlike attitude might turn out truer, more in accordance 
with the total scheme.’”’—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


WHEN we have come to the conclusion, in considering 
the divine attributes, that room has been left in the 
scheme of things whereby God can graciously put 
His vast personal resources at our disposal, we are 
made to realise that prayer can be a sublime and 
powerful instrument, but when we turn from the 
contemplation of God’s character and consider the 
organisation of the physical world, our confidence 
in prayer is liable to be dissipated. We are made 
to feel that God, however willing He may be to 
acquiesce in our wishes, is unlikely to answer prayer 
that involves modification of the laws of nature, as 
He has constructed the universe as an ordered 
system, each particular cause prodtcing a particular 
effect with unvarying regularity, so that to heal 
the sick or ward off the shots of battle from our loved 
one at our short-sighted behest, would be to interfere 
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with the smooth and harmonious working of the 
universe, He would be transforming order into 
chaos. 

If we examine the scientist’s argument closely we 
shall see that it is based upon three assumptions. 
First of all it is declared that variation in natural 
law is unknown to the scientist ; that the universe 
manifests perfect orderliness, which would not be the 
case if God were constantly varying the operation 
of His lawsin answer to prayer. Then,in the second 
place, it is presumed that the harmony and stability 
of the universe would be endangered if so much 
interference with natural law occurred as the belief 
in prayer presupposes. The doctrine of prayer, in 
fact, appears to do away with the belief in natural 
law, for if a certain cause produces a particular 
effect one time and a different effect another time, 
the principle of causation has gone, and with it the — 
whole fabric of science. Then there is the third 
assumption—and this is undeniably a powerful 
consideration—that if God frequently interfered 
with the operation of natural laws it would radically 
retard human development. All human endeavour, 
from the most primitive efforts in agriculture to the 
most recent deductions of the scientist and the 
latest achievement of the great engineer, is based 
on the assumption that the laws of nature are 
stable, and if they ceased to be stable our co- 
operation with nature would always be a gamble, 
and the whole complicated structure of civilisation 
would be thrown out of gear. 


I 


But these three presuppositions that we have 
mentioned are based upon other presuppositions, 
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and as to the first of them—the declaration that the 
law of causation leaves no room for belief in prayer— 
this postulates two things: first, that the observa- 
tions of science are universal and conclusive, and 
second, that the answer to those prayers which seek 
a material result must necessarily interfere with 
the law of causation. 

But what right has science to say that because 
unvarying sequences of law appear to reign uni- 
versally there is therefore no scope for prayer? 
Has she the omniscience with which to fathom all 
the mysteries of the universe ? Does her observation 
extend everywhere? Her sphere of survey is so 
restricted, and even that area is so inconclusive, 
that the law of causation is not regarded by science 
as something conclusively proved, like a proposition 
in Euclid. No Q. E. D. can be affixed in this 
connection. In the words of Professor Huxley, 
“The law of causation in a mathematical sense 
cannot be proved. It is but a working hypothesis.” 

There is therefore no scientific ground for assuming 
that natural law holds such all-inclusive sway as to 
shut out any deliberate exercise of God’s will. 
Natural phenomena, so far as we can observe it, 
certainly gives the impression of inviolability, but 
it would be succumbing to one of the pitfalls which 
has always enthroned ignorance to judge of the 
whole by the part. It is believed that the idea of 
the ancients that the world was a flat disc, surrounded 
by water, had originated in Babylonia, which land 
has seas on nearly every side, and if we are to 
measure the whole universe from the restricted 
material field to which science confines itself, we are 
certain in the same way to give credence to grossly 
erroneous conceptions. 

But science goes further than this in that she 
tends. increasingly to recognise the existence of a 
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sphere beyond the material. She does not concern 
herself to define this realm, as she considers that it 
is her business to deal solely with natural phenomena, 
and when she reaches the farthest bounds of the 
material she stops, recognising that she cannot speak 
with authority regarding anything beyond this 
limit, and exercises an open mind respecting it. And 
as it would be utterly unscientific to issue fiats 
respecting a sphere which she has but partially 
surveyed, and especially concerning one which is 
altogether beyond her purvey, she disavows the plea 
so often advanced that natural law is so inviolable 
and universal as to render prayer nugatory. 

And while science confines herself to that which 
can be tested by the physical senses, she does not 
assume that there are no other faculties of investiga- 
tion, in fact, rather than taking a merely neutral 
attitude in the matter, the interest that so many 
scientists are now taking in psychic research and 
psychological investigation is creating a strong 
presumption that we have super-sensuous powers, 
and that these can shed much light even upon 
natural happenings. And is not this a rebuke to 
any boldly materialistic attitude to nature? Those 
who assume that the universe is merely a piece of 
ordered mechanism,ignoring the spiritual because they 
themselves are unspiritual, are neither scientific nor 
rational. Mr.H. G. Wells,in his story The Country 
of the Blind, describes a sequestered colony where 
all the people lack the power to see and never heard 
of this faculty. A lost traveller alights upon the 
colony, and as he describes to them the things that 
he sees, and tries to enlighten them as to their missing 
powers, they treat him as mad; and those who 
regard the recognition of the spiritual forces that lie 
behind the universe and operate through it, as hair- 
brained folly, are surely induced to do so by the 
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fact that they are spiritually blind. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and it is when the 
power to recognise spiritual things is lacking that 
their existence is denied. 


II 


Thus we have seen that the primary assumption 
of those who declare that natural sequence leaves 
no scope for prayer is without foundation. Science 
does not rule out petitional prayer. Then what 
about the second presupposition? Would the 
answering of our prayers undermine the stability of 
the universe ? 

Science again can give us a lead in the matter, as 
her attitude carries with it certain implications. 
As she recognises that there is a domain beyond her 
survey, must she not acknowledge that this region 
may have some influence upon her own sphere of 
observation, in particular, must she not allow that 
the imposition of a supernatural element may be 
itself a “‘ cause,” originating chains of sequence in 
the temporal sphere? In recognising that the laws 
of nature are methodical habits that man has been 
able to detect in nature, does she not give the pre- 
sumption that it is God who adopts these methods 
and follows these habits? And this is where the 
contributions of divine revelation augment the 
investigations of science. Where physical science 
ends, theology begins. Science refers that which is 
beyond her to a higher court, and revealed truth is 
that court. It was said of Juno that she moved se 
quickly that she was never seen; only the brilliant 
trail of her gorgeous robe was visible. And science 
can only see the beautiful, material garment of God ; 
it remains for religion to unveil His face and disclose 
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His personality. The relation between religion and 
science is like that which existed between Huber, 
the great bee student, and his servant Burnens. 
Very few men have thrown more light upon api- 
culture than Huber, yet he was completely blind, 
and his faithful servant was eyes to him. Burnens 
supplied the external sight and Huber the internal 
vision. The one noticed, the other saw. And it 
is the province of religion to give the spiritual and 
ultimate meaning of what science observes. Science 
produces the facts and religion reveals their functions. 
The one dissects the world’s body, the other unveils 

its soul. 

And the adjunct that religion has to give to science 
in this connection is that the laws of nature are the 
expression of God’s will. Professor Hogg says,* 
“The system of nature is just the unity or plan 
which scientific thought believes itself to have dis- 
covered as prevailing in average human experience,” 
and it is but a short step from this to the recognition 
that God produces this unity and follows this plan. 
And when this is realised the main obstacle to belief 
in the capacity of prayer to modify natural law is 
removed, for if natural law be not a self-existing, 
operating force, but merely a systematic method of 
working which it has been observed nature follows, 
if it be not a self-originating power, but simply a 
method adopted by God, it should be capable of 
ready and harmonious modification by its Omni- 
potent Manipulator. 

And it is a significant thing that the doubts 
which are entertained respecting any scope for 
petitional intervention in the natural order arise 
from the very perfection of this sphere. A clock, 
in its regularity of movement, displays its method 
of working, but this method is also the expression 

* Christ's Message of the Kingdom, p. 69. 
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of the will of the maker and the attendant. In 
this case, however, we readily conceive of the laws 
of a clock being interfered with, because we know 
that those laws are sometimes deviated from through 
the imperfections of man, but whatever God makes 
is able to perform its functions with absolute accuracy. 
He has set His ‘‘ Big Ben” in the heavens—the sun 
—and it never varies to the fraction of a second. 
But because the laws of nature never manifest any 
whimsicalities, never break down, never deceive 
us, we are tempted to conclude that they cannot be 
modified in the least, but rather than this unique 
stedfastness of physical operations inducing us to 
think that they are too rigid and undeviable to permit 
of the intervention of prayer, should we not rather 
conclude that God’s control of nature is so perfect 
that He can, with the utmost ease and safety, 
manipulate it for our benefit ? 


Ill 


But another reason why we may conclude that the 
answering of prayer will not derange the order of 
nature is because things unattainable by the ordinary 
processes of nature are regularly accomplished by 
man, without violating nature’s laws. It is not the 
normal operations of natural law which have brought 
the railway train to rush over the land, or the steam- 
ship to traverse the oceans, or the aeroplane to soar 
up in the heights above. The unaided forces of 
nature cannot even raise our staple food or bring our 
houses into being. They can produce a horse, but 
not a motor car, a whale but not a dreadnought, 
the song of a bird, or the speech of man, but not the 
cathedral organ or the telephone. Man’s will is 
brought to bear upon nature, and by adjusting the 
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natural forces about him to new relations, he is able 
to bring into being forces and contrivances that 
otherwise would never have existed, and if the inter- 
position of God’s will is an interference with the 
laws of causation, so also must be the interposition 
of man’s will. If it be a violation of the laws of 
nature to modify them through prayer, it must be 
a violation of the laws of nature to modify them 
through work. 

Moreover, we are conscious that this manipulation 
of natural resources is the expression of our freedom. 
Every advance in civilisation, every new invention, 
gives us assurance of our capacity to bend nature to 
our purposes, and when we bring about these new 
adjustments, we do not entertain any fear about 
disturbing the harmony of nature, as we realise that 
we are not violating them, but are rather utilising 
their latent possibilities. And if man can thus 
exercise his will upon nature, much more can God. 
Unless creation is greater than the Creator, God can 
modify the natural resources of the world for our 
benefit. Daedalus, the fabled mechanician, con- 
structed a maze so complicated that he got lost in 
it himself, and if God cannot answer our material 
requests He has become lost in His own con- 
struction. 

There are undoubtedly boundless possibilities of 
readjustment of natural forces, and as centuries 
roll along man is certain to bring undreamed of 
contrivances and powers into existence through the 
modification of nature’s laws; and if man, so 
ignorant, so short-sighted, who is often confined to 
one line of causation, thus exercises his will upon 
nature, how much more can God, who knows all 
the possibilities of the universe that He has made, 
for Whom nature has no secrets, Who could, if He 
desired, produce inventions to an infinite degree, 
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so manipulate and readjust the resources of the 
universe as to answer our prayers ! 

And here philosophy joins with science in attesting 
to these implications. Evolution, especially as 
interpreted by Bergson, assures us that the world 
is gradually changing and developing, that it is 
marked by the principle of life and growth. It is 
pulsating with vital energies, and therefore is an 
organism rather than a mechanism. It is only a 
machine in the sense in which the human body is a 
machine, in that it is marked by orderliness and 
purpose, and as it is the organic system through 
which God gives material expression is it not evident 
that the laws of nature are as subjective to the divine 
will as our limbs are to us ? 

If the laws of nature are not what we have been 
describing them to be, what are they? There is 
only one other conclusion possible—they must be a 
force: But if natural law be a force, what kind of a 
force is it? Is it a self-originating force, like the 
human will, or is it a dependent, secondary force, 
such as are steam,electricity,and the other mechanical 
powers utilised by man? What if we conclude that 
it is an independent, self-determining force, if that 
force be not the expression of the will of God, have 
we not committed ourselves to atheism? If this 
force be not the divine purpose in ordered activity, 
does it not mean that it created itself, which does 
away with the idea of God; or that it was created 
by Him and has usurped His authority, or has had 
the control of the universe delegated to it, which, 
if not an atheistic view of creation, is an atheistic 
view of Providence? It means that the destiny of 
the universe has been abandoned to the blind, non- 
moral, impersonal care of a mechanical force. 

But this conclusion cannot be accepted, so we are 
driven to the other alternative, which is that the 
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laws of nature, if a force at all, must inevitably be a 
dependent force. It has no originating power; 
it is but an instrument of the divine will. So, 
whether the laws of nature are a method or a force 
they are but the expression of God’s will. ‘‘ The 
thing that is done upon the earth He doeth it 
Himself.” 


IV 


It may be contended, however, that while man 
can bring new factors into being without deranging 
the realm of law; that he can suspend or adjust 
one law by bringing into operation a higher law, yet 
He cannot achieve this object without creating some 
special apparatus. There are simple operations, 
such as the throwing of a stone, or the damming of 
a brook, which he can perform without any specialised 
appliances, but all that mastery of nature which 
distinguishes man from the animals has to be 
accomplished by specially invented means, from the 
simplest tools to the most complicated machinery. 
These are not natural; they are developments from 
nature. To bring to pass, through the agency of 
these inventions, what they are intended to accom- 
plish, is in perfect harmony with the natural order 
of things, but to achieve the same end without 
any such means would be the working of a miracle. 
“Now,” says the opponent of prayer, ‘‘ does not 
this fact nullify the argument that God’s illimitable 
knowledge of the resources of nature will enable 
Him, without violating natural law, to produce 
results which unaided nature will never bring to 
pass?’’ Such knowledge is valueless unless He is 
willing to work miracles. As He does not use any 
special apparatus apart from the normal forces of 
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nature, and the inventions of man, He is not likely 
to modify natural resources much more than man 
does. 

As to this God has at any rate all the natural 
resources of the universe at His disposal for carrying 
out our wishes, and with His infinite wisdom and 
power He can accomplish mighty things without 
making any use of humanly-manufactured con- 
trivances; but in addition to this, all the new, 
material apparatus that man is inspired to produce 
from age to age is at God’s disposal, and if a blunder- 
ing, purblind creature like man can utilise these 
potentialities so beneficially God can surely exploit 
them in a higher degree, and is not man’s conquest 
of nature not only enlarging the sphere of human 
dominion, but also providing a wider scope for God 
to answer our prayers ? 

And this is not all. God, in controlling His laws, 
is not limited to one series of causation, but has the 
choice of many. Even man frequently has alterna- 
tive courses that He can follow in manipulating 
nature’s laws, so God, with His infinite knowledge, 
must have extensive scope. Moreover, the more 
thorough one’s knowledge of natural resources, the 
more one is able to dispense with apparatus. At 
one time the only way in which a message could be 
conveyed to a distant place was to send it by a human 
messenger ; then the carrier pigeon or beacon fire 
were utilised ; then the telephone provided a simpler 
way ; and eventually the invention of the Marconi- 
graph reduced apparatus to a very small compass. 
But if our knowledge and our power were as God’s, 
should it not be possible to do without material 
appliances ? Telepathy rather than telegraphy 
would then be our mode of communicating messages. 
Mind is greater than matter, and certainly He who, 
by the power of His will, brought material things 
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into being, Who knows the undeveloped powers of 
mind as well as the latent forces of nature, can also, 
by the exercise of His omnipotent might, so manipu- 
late the chains of causation as to be able to bring 
about that which man, with his inferior knowledge 
and power, would require complicated mechanism 
to effect. 

The word miracle is often used in this connection, 
implying that ordinary. methods do not disturb 
nature’s harmony while miraculous ones do, but is 
there really such a thing as a miracle? Is not 
everything an ordinary and natural happening if 
we could trace the chain of sequence behind it, or 
recognise psychic causes which normally we are 
blind to. When Columbus was stranded on the 
shores of Jamaica, and was dependent upon the 
natives for food, as he knew that an eclipse of the 
moon would take place on a certain night, he warned 
them that unless they amply supplied provisions the 
gods would afflict them, and as proof of this the 
moon would be darkened. The eventual eclipse of 
the moon, so accurately harmonising with the 
prediction, struck terror into their hearts. It was 
to them an undeniable sign of supernatural activity. 
But while to them it was a miracle, to Columbus, 
with his wider knowledge, it was a most natural 
occurrence, thus is not the term ‘“‘ miracle” a 
relative one? To the uncivilised the invented 
appliances of civilisation are invested with super- 
natural powers until they understand them; what 
is miraculous to us is perfectly natural in God’s 
eyes, in fact, there is no such thing as miracle 
with Him. . Therefore, seeing that a miracle is 
not something that happens to nature, but some- 
thing that belongs to our attitude to nature, what 
room is there for assuming that the performance of 
miracles by God at our behest will derange nature ? 
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When there is a strangeness in the aspect of garden 
and sky arising from our own colour blindness, we 
need not fear for nature? When the appearance of 
a catastrophic collision in the constellations is merely 
caused by a defect in our telescope, we need not be 
worried about the stars. And seeing that dis- 
organising miracles are not occurrences in the 
external world, but conceptions in our minds, we 
can dismiss all fear of divine interposition deranging 
the order of nature. 

Thus God has undoubtedly provided room in 
nature for the exercise of volition, both divine and 
human. When an engineer builds an iron bridge, 
or lays the rails on the railway, he leaves a margin 
to allow for the expansion and contraction of the 
metal in heat and cold; and when our Omniscient 
Creator made the ordered realm of nature, He 
evidently left scope for the exercise both of our 
will and His own, whereby His ultimate purpose 
may be realised in the co-operation of our will with 
His. 


CHAPTER XI 


DOES DIVINE ORDERLINESS NULLIFY 
PETITION ? 


“ The creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
Romans vit. 21. 


“The doctrine of immanance presents us not witha con- 
ception of nature as a self-sufficient mechanism, but with what 
has been well described as a ‘supernatural natural,’ that is, 
a natural which for ever depends upon the divine will and 
purpose, and ‘a natural supernatural,’ that is, a divine 
causality which proceeds according to the orderly methods of 
nature in the realisation of its spiritual ends.’’—Frvederic Platt. 


THE scientific argument against prayer has taken 
a very subtle form in recent years in that it does not 
so much deny the capacity of God to modify His 
laws at our behest as His willingness to do so. The 
difficulty is theological rather than scientific. It 
turns more upon the nature of God than the nature 
of law. The issue is not so much whether divine 
intervention is possible or not, as whether it is likely 
or not, in that it is alleged that God, while readily 
able to interfere with natural processes, refrains from 
doing so lest He throw the universe into chaos. 


I 


When it is contended that the orderly activity of 
nature illustrates God’s usual method of working 
we have no desire to deny it. His works display 
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His character. While recognising that the order 
is of greater moment than the material order, and 
thus conceding that the system of nature is not a 
mechanical deputy for God that cannot be influenced, 
we need to remember that God, both in the ordinary 
operations of nature, and in any manipulating of 
nature’s laws at our behest, conforms to a systematic, 
far-seeing plan. The realm of Providence is a sphere 
of perfect organisation. God is not a short-sighted, 
intermittent Improvisor, who only interferes in the 
world’s affairs when His children request some 
special interposition ; such a Providence would be 
most improvident. 

And our object in prayer is not to break the laws 
of nature, buttousethem. The faith which prompts 
it is not based upon a belief that the system of 
nature can be deranged, but upon the idea that the 
laws of nature are inviolate. 

This applies to all man’s exercise of his will upon 
nature. As the Duke of Argyle stated, “It is the 
very inviolability of these laws which makes them 
subject to contrivance through endless cycles of 
time.’”’ If, when we have produced all the conditions 
normally requisite for the conveyance of a telephone 
message, or the production of a cinematograph 
picture, or anything else, these were so erratic that 
they could never be relied upon, there would be very 
little encouragement to depend upon the manipula- 
tion of natural resources in either work or prayer, 
and it is the inviolability of nature which is the 
ground of our confidence as much in the one case as 
the other. There would be no expectation of answer 
to prayer for material things in a world of chaos. 
We would feel that if nature be ordinarily beyond 
the divine control He would not be capable of 
manipulating it at our behest, hence the belief in 
prayer is not an assertion of our expectation of 
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natural law being deranged, but an assertion of our 
belief in its orderliness. 

It is often thought that the greater our faith the 
more complete will be our invasion into the domain 
of law; that while little faith cannot remove a 
mountain in a literal sense, great faith can, but the 
fact is that the greater the faith we exercise the less 
likelihood there is of the mountain being removed, 
as we are not so much concerned about material 
ends. Faith must always be the handmaid of reason 
and spirituality, therefore the more capable we 
become of prayer, the more enlightened will be our 
judgment and the less materialistic our desires, 
and as prayer is confined to this narrow field because 
of our own confidence in the spirituality and un- 
changeableness of God which is bound to be reflected 
in His works, we see that there is no ground for 
believing that prayer is nullified by the divine 
orderliness. 


II 


But the crucial element that is often overlooked in 
considering the relation of prayer to the material 
system is the fact that the natural order is sub- 
servient to a spiritual order. The harmony or dis- 
harmony in the physical sphere is regulated by the 
harmony or disharmony in the moral sphere. 

In examining the matter we may note, in the first 
place, that the natural realm is meaningless apart 
from the spiritual realm, as we shall see if we observe 
what relation man has to nature. “‘ What is 
music ?’’ we may ask. “Is it something external 
to us or something within us?” ‘“ Something 
having a separate existence,’ we readily conclude. 
“Tt is the melodious sound that is produced when 
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the harp is made to give forth its tuneful chords, or 
when an organist causes his instrument to peal out 
its harmonious cadences.” But is it? Would 
there be such a thing as music in a universe of deaf 
people? The bird may sing and the human voice 
give expression to vocal notes, but this would only 
be sound, not music. Music does not consist of the 
creation of harmonious sounds, but of the apprecia- 
tion of it, and thus music is not in the piano, but 
in the soul; not in the voice that produces the 
expression, but in the personality that appreciates 
it. And what is beauty ? Again we readily assume 
that it is some self-existing quality outside us, 
belonging to the artistically formed face, the resplen- 
dent sunset, the verdant landscape, but would there 
be real beauty if there were no understanding, 
appreciating human eye to look upon it? A dog 
may stroll through an art gallery, but it sees no 
loveliness there ; a cow may wander in a gorgeous 
park, but toit the place is merely a sphere for cropping 
che grass : hence we see that the things outside us 
may in themselves have colour, but not beauty, 
shape but not artistry. Beauty is not in the picture 
but in the eye ; is inthe soul of the beholder rather 
‘han the scenery ; for while there are those elements 
external to us which give us the realisation of 
harmony, or beauty, or orderliness, these factors 
do not rise to anything higher than material forms 
until man, interpreting them through the exercise 
of his personal attributes, translates them into 
intellectual and spiritual conceptions. 

But as harmony of any kind is a mental concept 
rather than a material condition, can interferences 
with the order of nature be irregularities if they are 
regarded as the expressions of a deeper orderliness ? 
Are not sudden interpositions then harmonious 
occurrences, and miracles commonplace happenings ? 
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And that is our interpretation of the deflections of 
the laws of nature when we regard them as means of 
spiritual achievement. Thesun temporarily standing 
still would be an orderly episode if it were regarded 
as an instrument for the promotion of a revival. 
A June snowstorm appearing in the tropics would 
seem perfectly natural to us ‘if we realised that it 
was sent to abolish a social evil. 

And this thrusts forward the fact that the order 
or disorder of the universe is governed not by 
material factors, but moral ones. We realise that 
nature is neither good, bad, nor indifferent ; it is 
non-moral, as is also the brute creation. The 
world is not moral at all except in so far as man is 
moral. We often say that the universe contains 
man, but we can also say that man contains the ° 
universe, as not only does the loveliness and har- 
moniousness of the universe find its realisation in 
him, but also it does not attain to moral significance 
apart from human personality. He is the digit 
that gives spiritual value to the material cyphers of 
the universe; he is the denominator that gives 
meaning to the whole created realm. If he were 
good the universe would be good ; as he is bad the 
universe is bad. As nature is a mirror reflecting 
man, the only way to put nature right is to put 
man right. We must bring harmony to the natural 
order by bringing it to the moral order. And when 
God, at our behest, modifies the laws of nature in 
order to promote our spiritual interests, is He not 
remedying the chaos which sin has brought? Though 
not appreciably dislocating the material sphere is 
He not harmonising the moral sphere? Rather 
than changing the temporal cosmos into a chaos, 
is He not transforming the moral chaos into a cosmos? 
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Furthermore, there is the fact that moral laws 
are irrefragible, but physical ones are not. We 
have described the laws of nature as being habitual 
expressions of the will of God. He seems to work 
by certain methods, but there is no reason why He 
should not work by other methods if He chooses. 
Thus natural laws are optional and changeable. 
But moral laws are founded upon God’s character, 
and as He cannot be other than He is, they cannot 
be other than they are, consequently when some 
modification is necessary in one sphere or the other 
in order to bring harmony between the two, the only 
realm in which this deflection can occur is that of 
the material. God can change His physical practices 
but not His moral principles. 

The impression is often given that God can grant 
unlimited spiritual blessings without disturbing the 
harmony of nature in the least, while the granting of 
a request for temporal things would cause wide- 
spread dislocation, but the reverse is really the 
case. It is much easier to restore a blind eye than 
to cure an evil habit ; it is a much less difficult task 
to remove a pestilence than to abolish a social evil ; 
God can much more readily raise the dead than savea 
soul; it is a far simpler matter to provide rain than to 
send a revival, as in the former cases there are no 
restricting influences, but in the latter oft-times the 
stubborn and defiant will of man offers resistance. 
God’s exercise of His physical laws is entirely in 
His own hands, but the granting of spiritual assets 
is resisted on all sides by the perverse will of man. 

And we can say that natural law is a process 
moving to a spiritual end. The conception of 
evolution implies that every cause does not always 
produce a similar effect, or the world would not move 
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forward. At every stage of development some 
ordinary cause must have produced a new effect, 
thus promoting advance. And the goal of all this 
progression is moral. Bergson emphasises the fact 
that nature is not static but dynamic. The universe 
has not arrived, it is on the way. The only element 
that is fixed about natural law is its spiritual 
tendency. 

And this being so is not the attempt to attain 
our spiritual ideals through the divine manipulation 
of the laws of nature, a realisation of the aims of 
nature? We are making ourselves instruments 
for voicing nature’s demands. Nature becomes 
vocal in us. And every factor then exercised is as 
natural an element as the physical world itself. 
Moral laws have the most right to be called natural 
laws. The moral order, which prayer seeks to reduce 
to harmony, is a natural order in that its operations | 
are normal and legitimate. The personality crying 
to God for help is as natural as the mind of a scientist 
studying nature, or the faculties of the inventor 
modifying ordinary processes. The natural prompt- 
ings that God has put within us operate, through 
God, upon the natural forces that He has put without 
us, in seeking to promote that which is the natural 
end of all earthly activity, the perfection of the 
human character. 

And when so much is said about the peril of 
interference with natural sequence, it is well to bear 
in mind that God’s purpose in maintaining the 
harmony of nature is moral rather than physical. 
He does not seek to maintain the orderliness of the 
universe because He is an unimaginative pedant 
who has a mania for red tape; He is the freest of 
all free beings, exercising a will unprejudiced by 
the past and unrestrained by the future. He would 
not care if there were widespread disruption in the 
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sphere of matter so long as there were perfect 
harmony in the sphere of morals. The temporal 
realm may be a turbulent Bedlam so long as the 
spiritual realm were an unruffled Eden. He main- 
tains the monotonous, unromantic organisation of 
nature because of His concern for the spiritual 
interests it represents. Our intellectual and moral 
growth would be retarded if the natural order were 
so topsy-turvy that we could not rely upon it. If 
nature were a lottery life would be a gamble. But 
as God protects this harmony for spiritual reasons, 
will He not also incidentally break into that harmony 
when spiritual reasons require it? With Him the 
spirit always counts far more than the letter, and 
as our mighty, moral Benefactor, the one object He 
has in exercising His laws is to promote our highest 
welfare, it is therefore foolish to think that prayer 
introduces a disruptive principle into the universe, 
or relies for its efficacy upon whimsical, temporising 
elements in the divine nature. 


IV 


And in the light of what we have shown, rather 
than prayer bringing disruption into the harmony 
of the universe, cannot we insist that it is only when 
we pray that providential purposes can be realised. 
We have pointed out that the granting of human 
volition has made it that many things transpire 
which God has not directly designed. In endowing 
us with will-power, even when it is diametrically 
opposed to His righteous purposes, this appears to 
suggest that there is no all-controlling Providence. 
A vast range of events is the outcome of human 
exploitation rather than prearranged of God. It 
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would seem as though God only rules outside the 
human sphere. 

Have we to conclude from this that God’s sovereign 
purposes are likely to be defeated ? No, for apart 
from man’s co-operation, there are certain uplifting, 
elevating forces, which make it that God is always the 
final Arbiter. Man’s will is free, but it is only free | 
to exercise itself under the essential conditions of 
freedom, and one is that we are at liberty to destroy 
ourselves if we so desire, and when we indulge in 
sin we are exercising this fatal prerogative, which, | 
instead of securing the dominance of evil provokes 
its doom. Just as Erisichthon, condemned to 
incurable hunger, consumed or disposed of all his 
resources in order to meet the cravings:of his 
insatiable appetite, and eventually devoured himself, 
sin likewise is so rapacious that it tends to its own 
extermination. While righteousness is intrinsically 
self-preserving, the powers of evil destroy themselves 
by their inherent, suicidal extravagances. 

Moreover, although man is endowed with moral 
freedom, this is not of an unlimited character. Not 
only is the influence of evil restrained by the fact 
of its natural excesses tending to extinction, but 
there are righteous forces operating in the world 
which weaken evil at every turn, and there is also, 
in the human heart, that instinctive passion for God 
which makes it that sin quickly satiates, consequently 
goodness reigns rather than evil. It was formerly 
believed that the queen bee was the autocratic, 
all-powerful ruler of the hive, but modern investiga- 
tion has shown that, rather than subjecting all the 
inmates of the hive to her will, she is but an important 
and in many respects an enslaved, instrument of the 
hive community. If we may quote Mr. Maeterlinck, 
“ The presence of the queen does not blind them to 
the presence of their veritable sovereign, immaterial 
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and everlasting, which is no other than their fixed 
idea.” And though we might readily conclude that 
man, being endowed with freedom of will, reigns as 
supreme monarch in the human sphere, ‘we find 
that it is the divine purpose which dominates every- 
thing else, not suppressing human freedom, but, 
while attaining His highest ends in the co-operative 
fellowship of prayer, so checks the riotous propen- 
sities of evil by its own limitations and the refining 
influences of grace, that the tendency of the race is 
ever, though irregularly, upward. 

But while we can feel assured that, in spite of the 
exercise of man’s evilly-disposed will, 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will,” 


it is evident that God.cannot fully realise His plans 
apart from our co-operation. If this link be missing 
in the chain of spiritual evolution the whole thing 
collapses. And the principal means of co-operation 
with God is prayer. We then substitute the divine 
will for our own, making it that He can legitimately 
invade the sphere in which our will has been granted 
right of exercise as He does so at our behest, and the 
exercise of the divine will is thereby made ail- 
extensive. Prayer does not introduce anarchy but 
delivers the universe from it. It does not bring 
chaos into a world of unbroken harmony, but 
reduces a chaotic universe to moral orderliness. 

We thus recognise that prayer is not a disruptive 
element. We have seen that prayer, as a rational, 
spiritual exercise, does not seek to have the laws of 
nature exploited uselessly; that prayer is not 
intended as a violation of nature but as a co-operation 
with nature; and that, as the natural order is 
subservient‘to the spiritual order, everything which 
works for spiritual ends is a harmonising force. 
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These weighty considerations, while showing us that 
the obstacle of inviolable law is but an imaginary 
bogey, also demonstrate that prayer is not a crafty 
exploiting expedient on man’s part, or the answering 
of prayer a capricious indulgence on God’s part. 
It is not intended to reduce the harmoniousness of 
Providence to anarchy, but to conform the, chaos 
of human endeavour to Providential orderliness. 


CHAPTER XII 


DOES RESPONSE TO PRAYER NECESSITATE 
PARTIALITY ? 


‘* He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” —Matthew v. 45. 
“Our prayer is God’s opportunity.’’—S. D. Gordon. 


To many people Providence exists for the benefit 
of certain privileged individuals, presumably the 
righteous; in the ‘conferment of the temporal 
blessings of life enriching its favoured cofréres 
while stinting the wicked, and in the control of 
temporal disasters visiting retributive wrath upon 
the unrighteous, while miraculously shielding the 
good. They seem to reverse the beautiful idea 
which Christ gives to us in the parable of the Lost 
Sheep; implying that ninety-nine sheep wander 
afar while one remains in the fold, and that the 
Shepherd lavishes all His favours upon the solitary 
stay-at-home, but rejoices if the truant flock is 
overtaken by well-merited ruin. 

But is not this a very unworthy conception ? Is 
not the Shepherd’s concern for the one lost sheep 
meant to symbolise His care for every member of 
His flock, within and without the fold? And is 
not the thought of God as manifesting either 
favouritism towards one section of His flock, or 
vindictiveness towards the other, altogether un- 
tenable? It was taught that the gods of Olympia, 
when man grievously fell into sin,';were inclined to 
destroy the world by means of fire, but eventually 
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abandoned this plan as they feared the flames would 
rise up into the Olympian regions and destroy the 
throne of the gods. And if God punished His 
children by fires of revengeful fury, His throne would 
indeed be destroyed. He would shatter His moral 
authority ; He would undermine the principles of 
justice and love whereby He rules. 

And while this grotesque view of Providential aim 
grossly misunderstands the Divine Nature, it also 
displays a gravely distorted view of the meaning of 
life and destiny. Existence is interpreted solely 
in terms of the temporal. Gain or loss is judged by 
money standards, life or death are reckoned according 
to the almanac; but this is not God’s way. The 
profit and loss columns in the divine ledger are not 
recorded in terms of cash but of character ; life or 
death is reckoned in the Heavenly Book of Fate 
not by years but by deeds, and if temporal reverses 
bring spiritual enrichment, or sudden and premature 
death promotes the welfare of God’s Kingdom, these 
are not misfortunes but are the greatest of blessings. 


I 


One potent cause of this misguided outlook is the 
fact that people fail to recognise that God’s love is 
displayed in the usual as well as the unusual, that 
He is the God of the everyday event, as well as the 
crisis. Julius Hare wisely said ‘“‘ How foolish it 
is to call certain things ‘ god-sends’ as though there 
were anything else in the world.’’ Often we have 
recognised God’s healing mercy in a short period of 
sickness and overlooked His gracious conferment of 
a lifetime of health. We have praised Him for 
preservation from the lightning stroke, but given no 
thanks for protection from the deadly army of 
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microbes that attack us day by day. And yet it 
is the normal daily provisionment that most displays 
God’s Providential mercy. A rescuer does not 
show his concern for a drowning man by evading 
him until he is at the last gasp, and then, when he is 
going down for the third time, snatching him from 
a watery grave. A mother does not indicate her love 
for her children by withholding food from them, 
and then, when they are dying of starvation, cheating 
death of its prey by providing the necessary susten- 
ance, And while God most marvellously confers 
His benefits upon us, both spiritual and temporal, 
in the hour of special need, all His activities in the 
orderly realm of nature, in and through the sphere 
of human affairs, and in our own personality, are 
gracious and purposeful forces for the promotion 
of our well-being. 

We often speak of “‘ special Providences,”’ and 
there are undoubtedly occasions when the activity 
of God is manifest in an unusual degree. In the life 
of every Christian there are those experiences when 
he receives abnormal expressions of the Divine 
Presence in his life, and when, too, he has been the 
recipient of special enlightenment and inspiration, 
and in the history of the race there have been great 
seasons, such as the periods of the Reformation and 
of the Methodist Revival, when the wave of divine 
visitation appears to have mounted unusually high, 
but this has only been because the power which had 
been at work all along was then realising abounding 
fruitfulness. In our observation of nature the 
winter season is practically void of any evidence 
of productiveness, but the winter’s cold is as 
necessary for the summer fruitfulness as the spring- 
time quickening, in fact, nature awakens to life 
much nearer the 21st of December than the atst of 
March; its vitalising forces operating unseen in the 
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heart of the trees. And the Providence of God is 
at work in the barren periods of life and history just 
as much as in the more luxuriant seasons. The time of 
abounding fertility is occasioned by the unobtrusive 
activity of the Spirit of God during the long, exacting 
periods of disappointing mediocrity, and rather than 
regarding the seasons of exceptional fruitfulness as 
being times when the forces of Providence are more 
especially active, we should recognise that we have 
our summer days of intellectual renaissance, moral 
uplift, and spiritual revival, because He makes all 
seasons of human experience the vehicles of His 
purpose. 

And prayer is intended so to help us as to make 
everything about us a channel of blessing. With 
the coming of the war a great fillip was given to 
tatooing, and maiden lovers in particular, as their 
soldier sweethearts departed to the scene of action, 
frequently had the regimental badge tattooed on 
their arm. But if the maiden’s heart proved fickle, 
and a new lover took the place of the absent warrior, 
the tell-tale design became an embarrassing emblem 
of disloyalty. But this difficulty was soon overcome 
by the professional tattooer. By elaborating the 
undesirable inscription he transformed it into an 
exquisite flower, or a beautiful bird, or a lovely 
artistic figure. And God is constantly carrying on a 
similar process in our life when, in work and prayer, 
we co-operate with His Providential purposes. 
Disadvantage is converted into advantage. The 
brands of sin are changed into the hall-marks of 
virtue. The ugliness of trouble is transformed into 
the loveliness of moral enrichment. The drab marks 
of death are transmuted into the sublime insignia of 
immortality. 
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But this leaves the greater question unsolved, so 
we must now ask, “If the conferment of divine 
rewards and punishments is not partial, or vindictive, 
how does it exercise itself? If God does not bless 
or punish by specific acts of favouritism or vengeance, 
how does He carry on His .moral government ? ” 
' He achieves this by orderly forces similar to those 
displayed in the physical world. He controls us 
by fixed and regular laws rather than by whimsical 
and irregular acts. 

The belief that Providence gives special mani- 
festations of itself in the unusual occurrences about 
us, showing special favour to the good and visiting 
condine retribution upon the bad, was widely 
prevalent in our Saviour’s day, and He persistently 
combated it. He disavowed that Providence 
showed any special favour to the righteous in 
temporal matters, declaring that “‘ He maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust’’ (Matt. v. 45). 
To the sons of Zebedee, who desired to be treated 
as favoured clients, He stated that, ‘‘ To sit on my 
right hand and on my left hand is not mine to give” 
(Matt. xx. 23). But in particular He insisted that 
escapes or otherwise in any temporal disaster are not 
to be regarded as governed by moral conditions. 
To those who thought that the Galileans who suffered 
under Pilate’s persecuting hand were the victims of 
God’s vindictive wrath He said, ‘‘ Think ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they have suffered these things. I tell you 

Nay,’ but except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish ; or those eighteen upon whom the Tower of 
Siloam fell and killed them, think ye that they were 
offenders above all the men that dwell in Jerusalem ? 
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I tell you ‘ Nay, but except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish.’”’ (Luke xiii. 1-5). And to His 
disciples, who asked respecting a certain man, ‘“‘ Who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be 
born blind?” our Lord answered: ‘‘ Neither did 
this man sin, nor his parents; but that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him ”’ (John ix. 
2-3). Thus once again we are not to regard the 
Providence of God as expressing itself in unusual, 
infrequent acts, deliberately going out of its way, 
so to speak, in order to reward the righteous or punish 
the wicked. Providence exercises itself through all 
the multitudinous and varied operations of life. 
God’s blessing or His curse does not express itself 
merely in the coveted acquisition won or withheld ; 
in the disaster averted or suffered ; it is daily opera- 
ting in all the experiences of life; it works for 
spiritual ends rather than material ones, and to every 
man it is bringing weal or woe according as he 
relates himself to it. 

And this means that there is no bungling hap- 
hazardness in God’s control of the destinies of man. 
Good and evil, rewards and punishments, are not 
governed by capricious and irregular processes. 
God has so constituted the laws of our being that 
virtue becomes its own remunerator and sin its own 
executioner. When we follow the right, God need 
not arrange a féte to do us honour, and award us 
one of heaven’s Victoria Crosses; the operation of 
the principles of righteousness within us will bring 
its own inevitable recompense, and unlike our earthly 
systems of approbation, all who are worthy, and 
only such as are worthy, will receive their reward. 
When we pursue that which is evil God need not 
institute judicial proceedings against us; our sin 
will prove to be a remorseless and inescapable agent 
of retribution ; never failing to catch the guilty, or 
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unjustly punishing the innocent, as our blundering 
human systems of justice do. The laws of the moral 
universe work justly and inevitably. - 

The question, however, will be asked, ‘‘ If God, 
because of the orderliness and impartiality of His 
nature, thus exercises His Providential care through 
general laws rather than by direct interruptions, 
what is the use of praying ? “If, normally, prayer 
cannot secure preferential treatment in the acquis- 
ition of material things, or a favoured immunity 
from harm in our association with physical danger, 
ora privileged licence to sin without incurring penalty, 
what advantage can it bring? Surely prayer which 
does not secure special interpositions of Providence 
is a futility !”’ 

But when we realise that the activity of divine 
grace or retribution is displayed in ordinary processes 
rather than extraordinary acts, prayer becomes all 
the more necessary, as it is our attitude to God which 
determines whether the forces that play about us 
shall be ministers of mercy or of judgment. We 
make our own heaven or our own hell, and prayer, 
enabling us to realise co-operation with God, creates 
the former and avoids the latter. 

While our moral life is governed by law, in this 
sphere, as in the realm of nature, an intelligent 
co-operation with God on our part procures benefits 
which otherwise would not accrue. It is often 
declared that nature is merciless. She is said never 
to pardon. Whether our misdemeanour against 
her be a blunder or a crime, she is believed to visit 
remorseless and inevitable penalty upon the trans- 
gressor. But this is only one side of the matter. 
While, as we have indicated, there is an inexorable- 
ness about the baneful effects of wrong-doing, there 
is also an inevitability about the beneficial effects 
of righteousness. Nature is crammed with forces of 
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mercy. The powers of growth and healing, resident 
in plant and animal, the curative and nourishing 
products that abound around us, the wondrous 
resources of the human personality, which constitute 
man a moral and spiritual being—these are all forces 
of mercy. ‘Nature never forgives!” we say. 
She does not want to do any other than forgive. 
Abounding provision is made whereby wrongs against 
nature may be effaced. But, as already suggested, 
it can only be done by conforming to nature’s ways. 
In our body there is the principle of disease, there 
is also the principle of health. When we seek to 
cure disease, we do not aim at violating the laws 
which govern disease, instead we co-operate with 
the forces of healing that we may thus neutralise 
the forces of disruption. And that is what we are 
called upon to do in our spiritual life. 

Furthermore, while the laws of our being control 
effects, we control causes, and the chief instrument 
for doing this is prayer. God has designed that 
we should govern the effects that operate upon us 
by governing their causes, and thus, as free beings, 
decide whether the activities of Providence shall 
work for our good or our undoing. To the tidy 
housewife the sunshine has always been an occasion 
of offence, ruining the carpets and tarnishing the 
silver, but this actinal energy of the sun which 
corrodes certain metals, has now been utilised for 
the easy and wholesale procuring of pictures. The 
solar rays, rather than falling upon our household 
treasures to their detriment, are caught upon a 
camera plate, and their capacity to tarnish is so 
utilised upon the specially prepared plate that all 
the objects within range are automatically registered 
in pictorial form. The despoiler is converted into 
a magical artist. That which brought corruption 
and disfigurement is made to depict the beauty and 
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splendour of life. And this symbolises our relation 
to the moral forces of the universe. These will 
defile and despoil if we permit them, but if we 
employ the camera of co-operating prayer we shall 
make them the means of conforming our character 
to that of God. That which would have inscribed 
the stains of sin will be made to register the delinea- 
tions of moral beauty. How indispensable therefore 
is prayer? How inescapable are the inexorable 
forces of retribution unless, through the aid of 
Providential grace, we convert them into instruments 
of good! Therefore it is evident that, as the Provi- 
dence of God is impartial rather than discriminating, 
working by regular laws rather than by capricious 
interpositions, prayer is no superfluity. It is 
imperatively necessary as a means of realising the 
gracious ends that Providence has designed its 
orderly moral activity should promote. 


II! 


Another baffling aspect of Providential working 
has been brought into prominence by recent events 
in that it is felt that God sacrifices individual welfare 
to racial. While an elevated conception of God, 
in rendering it impossible to conceive of Him as 
being improvident or partial, indicates that He 
secures our well-being through the operation of the 
ordinary processes of existence rather than by 
exceptional means, and while the teaching of the 
New Testament pointedly asserts this fact, insisting 
upon our conforming to God’s Providential plans 
in order to realise His purpose, our observation of 
nature forcibly suggests that God, in the exercise of 
His laws, puts the welfare of the species before that 
of the unit ; the individual is sacrificed that the race 
might gain. The study of wild life especially 
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impresses this upon us. It would appear as though 
the betterment of the future has inevitably to be 
bought at the cost of the suffering of the present. 
Nature is “red in tooth and claw” that the strong 
might survive. The matter is succinctly expressed 
by Maeterlinck when, philosophising upon life as 
suggested by the conditions governing bee existence, 
he says: ‘“‘ The aim of nature is manifestly the 
improvement of the race; but no less manifest is 
her inability, or refusal, to obtain such improvement 
except at the cost of the liberty, the rights, and the 
happiness of the individual.” 

But we must not judge of God’s attitude to us 
merely from the conditions that govern the lower 
creation, or if we do we must not fix on the passing 
processes, but upon the ultimate purpose of it all, 
and when we do this we realise that ‘‘ the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together | 
until now.” Why? ‘In hope that the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.’’ Thus the non-moral exists for 
the moral; the suffering of the lower creation finds 
its goal in the perfection of human character. And 
this being so, we must expect that God, in His revelation 
to man, will always put the individual before the 
mass, as moral responsibility is essentially personal. 
To sacrifice the individual for the race in the human 
sphere would undermine our moral integrity, and 
thus nullify all God’s plans. 

And this is in perfect harmony with the rules 
which appear to govern the sphere of nature, for 
while, among the lower creatures, the unit seems 
frequently to be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
species, this is not the result of hap-hazard influences, 
but a general principle is at work which regulates 
that the weakly be eliminated so that only the hardy 
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shall propagate the species, and when this principle 
is applied to the human sphere it works for the 
exaltation of the individual rather than his suppres- 
sion, as the fitness which here needs preserving is 
a moral fitness which, as we have indicated, only 
belongs to the individual personality. 

And while God cares for His most lowly creatures, 
His regard for the non-moral beings is on a different 
basis from that for His self-determining children. 
Our Lord implied a distinction when He gave ex- 
pression to His greatest utterance on Providence : 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered” (Matt. x. 29-30). While He observes 
the sparrow’s fall He does not necessarily prevent 
that fall, as it may be necessary for the evolution of 
higher things. But with man it is not a case of 
softening our fall but appreciating our worth. With 
us it is not merely observation but valuation. He 
sets a high estimate upon the most trifling factors 
in our life. While He watches the non-moral creation 
fall, He looks for men, the climax of creation, to rise. 

Moreover the distinction which we sometimes 
make between the General Providence of God, His 
broad, far-seeing schemes which exist to realise 
‘that one far off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves,’ and His Particular Providence, 
the supervision of the minute, personal affairs of 
His children, is only a human one—doubtless a 
convenient one to make—nevertheless there is no 
such difference from God’s point of view. In 
military matters it is undoubtedly well to distinguish 
between strategy and tactics ; medical science wisely 
differentiates ophthalmology from physiology; in 
the methods of teaching we rightly note a difference 
between tuition and education. But from a wider 
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point of view in each case the one is a special applica- 
tion of the other, tactics being but localised strategy, 
ophthalmology the concentration of physiological 
study upon the eye, tuition the application of 
educational purpose in a personal form, and what 
we speak of as God’s Particular Providence is but 
the direction of God’s General Providential aims 
upon a certain object. Thus both are one. His 
General Providence is particular in that it concerns 
itself about the most trifling details, His Particular 
Providence is general in that it comprises all 
individualitems. And as this is thecase we are bound 
to recognise that if there be any Providence at all 
it extends to the remotest and most minute details 
of our life, and this being so we can rest assured that 
God’s General Providential aims apply themselves 
particularly to the promotion of our personal, moral 
well-being. ; 

And when we compare the experiences of different 
individuals we find that, while all are subject to the 
same general laws, because of the variations in our 
personal adaptation to those laws they have a 
different meaning for each one of us. Because our 
powers of utilisation vary the effect of the different 
forces that operate about us varies. We recognise 
that what is one man’s medicine is another man’s 
poison. The music which delights the artistic 
tortures the dog. The lurid light which gives 
illumination to the strong vision blinds the person 
with weak eyes. The sunshine which gives health 
to the living corrupts the corpse. Here all along 
there are the same external forces, but they produce 
different individual effects because of the varying 
conditions of the recipients, and likewise, in our 
relation to the external operations of Providence, 
though these appear to be general forces that impinge 
upon us in the mass their effect varies with each one 
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of us. Before the days of the telescope it was 
thought that the Milky Way was a vast, nebulous 
stream of light stretching through the heavens, 
but when closer scrutiny became possible it was 
found that what they had regarded as a shapeless, 
indivisible mass was a mighty cluster of individual 
stars. And while the great human family appears 
to be an impersonal whole, inexorably moulded by 
the same rigid, indiscriminating forces that play 
around us, as soon as we study individual experi- 
ences we realise that all these general influences 
come to us with a distinctive and personal meaning. 

And in particular we must bear in mind that the 
Providence of God consists, not only of the material 
and mora] forces that operate around us, but of 
those spiritual resources that work in and through 
us. The supernatural powers which help us to 
make our environment lift us up rather than drag 
us down, are Providential agents. Those illimitable 
stores of divine grace which prayer is designed to 
utilise belong to the operations of Providence, and 
as the aim of God is realised, not in the impersonal 
forces that act outside us, but in the moral achieve- 
ments that are attained through us, we see that 
Providence is distinctly individual. 

And because Providence realises its aim in our 
moral attainments prayer is indispensable. We 
recognise that God cannot save a man against his 
will , similarly He cannot make the activities of 
Providence work out for our good without our 
acquiescence. Human response is as essential in 
the sphere of Providence as in that of Redemption. 
Though God, without interfering with our freedom, 
moulds the forces beyond our sphere of activity, 
and, as we have shown, overrules even our most 
perverse actions for the accomplishment of His 
purpose, yet that detailed watchfulness and personal 
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provision which we have in mind when we think of 
His minute and all-extensive care of us, He cannot 
exercise on our behalf unless we permit Him, as it 
comes within the domain of our own free activity ; 
we therefore see that the Providence of God 
cannot fully minister to our welfare unless we 
become the agents for its realisation. If we do 
not co-operate with the spiritual resources of 
Providence which seeks to work within us, there 
will be no Providential tendency in the material 
forces that exist without us. The soul’s response 
in prayer is the other half of the token, of which 
our external environment provides the one half. 
In our experience prayer has to make Providence 
individual by making God personal. When the 
Egyptian railway was begun by Ismail Pasha, he 
insisted that the gauge should be similar to that 
of the South African railway, which was then in its 
beginnings in Cape Colony. He realised that a 
time would come when, the one track advancing 
southward from Egypt, would meet the other 
pushing northward from the Cape, and if the gauge 
were similar, when they had advanced only half 
way through the continent there would be a through 
line. And as we progress with any legitimate 
undertaking, we find that God has been working 
from the other side. We have not even to go half 
way through with the matter—by when we have made 
but slight progress we find that God’s magnificent 
projects are ready to our hand for the completion of 
our purposes—but if the gauge of our life be not in 
harmony with the plans of God, all His perfected 
provision will be useless to us. God will not be 
able to obtain running powers over the domain of 
our volitional preserves, neither will we be capable 
of availing ourselves of the boundless resources that 
He puts to our hand. 
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So we observe that, from whatever standpoint 
we may view Providence, prayer is its indispensable 
auxiliary. They are mutually dependent partners, 
neither of which can exist without the other. As 
the Providence of God exercises itself through all 
the varied operations of life, ordinary and exceptional, 
we are responsible for making these, whether pleasant 
or undesirable, into instruments of blessing. As 
Providence is not intended to be the partisan patron 
of a favoured few, but the impartial servant of all, 
the determination as to whether Providence shall 
work advantageously or disadvantageously towards 
us rests with ourselves. As Providential aims are 
not realised in temporal processes but in man’s 
moral endeavour, we are responsible for transmuting 
the general activities of Providence into personal 
ministries. As Providence cannot operate in the 
sphere of our volitional rights unless we desire it, 
prayer is the channel by which Providential 
purposes are realised. All along we have to work 
ik Providence in order that Providence may work 
or us. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DOES THE REGULARITY OF NATURE'S 
PROVISION MAKE PRAYER SUPERFLUOUS? 


“We know not how to pray as we ought, but the Spirit 
Himself maketh intercession for the saints according to the Will 
of God. And we know that to them that love God, all things 
work together for good.” —Romans viti. 26-28 R.V. 


“God gives us many things of His own liberality, even 
unsought by us, but He wishes to give us some things when 
we ask. This is for our advantage, that we may of a truth 
acquire a certain confidence in approaching God and that we 
may recognise Him as the Author of all blessings.” 

Thomas Aquinas. 


WE have already asserted that God’s provision for 
us in the ordinary and fegular channels of blessing 
is far more indicative of loving care than a frequent 
occurrence of extraordinary deliverances would be, 
and that the bountiful and regular provision of life 
is an indication that God is not a short-sighted 
Improvisor, merely working from hand to mouth, 
but is a methodical, far-seeing Organiser, with Whom 
the laws of nature are but the expressions of His 
systematic care. 

We have also indicated that prayer consists of 
co-operation with God, in extracting blessing from 
the ordinary factors of life, rather than in persuading 
Him to aid us by exceptional interventions, but this 
does not mean that the normal operations of nature 
can be relied upon to supply us with our temporal 
requirements without any urgent petitioning on 
our part. If we examine the matter, we shall see 
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that the ordinary beneficence of nature makes 
prayer all the more necessary. 


I 


The regularity of nature’s provision does not 
render prayer nugatory, as it is through the instru- 
mentality of prayer that we procure benefit from 
the normal provision of nature, in that it enables 
us to appropriate good from material things even 
when we do not own them. This may seem a 
left-handed argument, like saying that the usefulness 
of an eye does not consist in enabling us to see as 
rather in reconciling us to an inevitable blindness ; 
but even the eye sees by limiting its area of vision. 
It shuts out the superfluous in order to view the 
essential, and prayer is designed to detract our 
attention from material issues that we may contem- 
plate spiritual ones. We may illustrate from the 
ancient story of Narcissus. When he beheld his 
own reflection mirrored in the river, he made the 
mistake of thinking that it was some other person, 
a beautiful love-nymph, and believed that he could 
not be happy until his love was requited in the 
discovery of this imagined person. And we often 
make the same mistake. We seek happiness from 
the world without rather than the world within. 
We spend our strength in pursuing the elusive 
chimera of materialistic joy, when the magic charm 
that can make all things minister to our happiness 
remains neglected and unrecognised in our person- 
ality. But when, in looking to God as the Author 
of all Good, our spirit is enriched by the acquisition 
of the spirit of gratitude and content, we are cured 
of this harrowing obsession. The rich are not always 
contented, but the contented are always rich. 

But we must not think that prayer inspires us 
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with a mere negative acquiescence to life’s depriva- 
tions. It seeks to do more than evoke a spirit of 
blind, reluctant resignation, and this is done by 
enabling us to see what teeming personal resources 
are within the reach of every man. Trasileus, an 
Athenian imbecile, cherished the delusion that all 
the ships in the harbour were his property, but he 
was not so mad as he seemed. To the man who 
utilises his opportunities all the material resources 
of the world are working to his advantage. We 
may not command shares in the world’s shipping or 
extensive investments in the world’s raitways; 
nevertheless, these are being used to bring from the 
ends of the globe the commodities we use. We may 
not have claims to a single yard of land, still there 
are plots in different parts of the world growing 
food which will eventually nourish us. St. Paul 
rightly says to us, ‘‘ All things are yours.”’ Trasileus 
eventually recovered his reason and then mourned 
that he had been robbed, and he had been robbed 
in the sense that possession is a matter of thoughts 
rather than title-deeds. Those ships weve his: they 
were everybody’s. Though one man got special 
dues for them, they were serving the public just as 
much as the sunshine and the air that were recognised 
common property. The trouble is that we have 
such a misguided way of looking at things that we 
reckon according to the deeds of ownership, and as 
a matter of fact the man who was accounted mad 
was the sanest man in Athens. God seeks to make 
prayer an instrument in accomplishing the same 
beneficial insanity. It aims at enabling us to 
appreciate and utilise what is common property, 
rather than as the instrument for acquiring more. 
We may try to belittle this contribution that 
prayer makes to our life’s enrichment by saying that 
it is but a very indirect result of petition, yet, 
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it is a service of great value to us. We have to 
remember that the primary object of prayer is not 
so much the acquiring of material things as the 
enabling us to gain the benefit they are capable of 
bringing. Prayer does not so much obtain for us 
the temporal means as the spiritual ends they are 
designed to realise, and if we attain these ends our 
prayer has been most definitely answered, although 
we may not have had any handling of the material 
entities by which we thought this spiritual benefit 
would come. A child asks for a razor with which 
to cut some string; the father does not give the 
dangerous razor, but severs the string; the child’s 
request is thus granted without ever obtaining the 
doubtful means by which he sought to attain his 
purpose. And how often this occurs in our relation 
to God! He gives happiness with little temporal 
store, wealth with little money, usefulness without 
prominence. He makes His children, in a temporal 
sense, ‘‘ as having nothing, yet possessing all things.” 


II 


We may now ask why God confers His material 
gifts through the normal processes of nature, rather 
than through extraordinary interventions. Is not 
an important reason the fact that a direct, patronising 
method of conferring His gifts would sap our 
independence ? He usually acts as an anonymous 
Donor. He never openly forwards His compliments 
along with His presents, or labels them as coming 
from Himself, as He desires to confer His favours 
upon us in such a way as not to arouse in us an undue 
sense of obligation or a weakening degree of sub- 
servience. Miss E. Thornycroft Fowler, in her story, 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ describes an incident 
which beautifully indicates God’s dealings with us. 
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The old retired minister was known to be in sore 
financial straits. He would not borrow, neither 
would he have anything on credit. To meet his 
needs he was obliged to offer his cherished library, 
the accumulation of a lifetime and his dearest 
possession, for sale. His friend, Miss Dallicot, 
would gladly have given him all the money he 
needed from her plentiful store, but she knew it was 
useless to offer it. But having convinced him that 
she was anxious to buy the library, she induced him 
to accept generous payment for it, and then assured 
him that as she had not sufficient houseroom to store 
it, she would be delighted if she could leave them 
on his shelves where she desired him to treat them 
as his own. And in God’s dealings with us, He so 
tactfully and graciously magnifies our trifling 
co-operation, and belittles His infinite liberality, as 
to give us the impression that we are honouring Him 
in accepting His gifts. 

And this fact renders prayer urgently necessary. 
It is one of the remarkable contradictions of life 
that the light of the sun, which is given to render 
visible the objects about us, hides some of the most 
sublime phenomena in the universe from us as well. 
The revealing sun rays, more than anything else, 
blind us to the fact that there are worlds upon 
worlds soaring in the measureless spaces outside us. 
That which reveals to us the wonders of the earth 
obscures from us the marvels of the heavens. And 
the revealing light of heavenly grace, while bringing 
richest joy and abundant blessing into our life, by 
its very nature diverts our attention from the sphere 
from whence it has come. The more God opens our 
eyes to realise the blessings of the earthly, the more 
we are liable to become oblivious to the blessings of 
the heavenly. We are, therefore, enjoined to pray 
as a counter-check to this. Prayer enables us to see 
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in the obscuring light as well as in the beclouding 
darkness. We may illustrate from astronomical 
methods. The astronomer who has made a special 
study of the planet Mercury, had to resort to an 
unusual device in order to carry out his observations, 
as it passes through our northern sphere of survey 
in the daytime. Instead of gazing from some 
mountain observatory, he constructed a deep, dark 
chamber, and from this he was able to watch it 
sweep through the heavens during the obliterating 
brightness of the daylight hours. And God has 
designed that our recognition of divine beneficence 
should be a camera obscura to enable us to look 
heavenward. He desires that we should look 
expectantly to Him from the chamber of prayer, so 
that the heavenward gaze thus cultivated will make 
it that material things, though coming so directly 
and modestly, will, instead of closing our eyes to 
God’s benevolent activities, expose in their lustrous 
splendour the operations of His grace. 


Ill 


But while God confers His temporal benefits 
through the indirect, surreptitious channels of nature, 
so as not to endanger our moral independence, does 
He not also do this that He may stimulate the 
exercise of faith? He does not want a confidence 
in Him that can only be sustained by outstanding 
marvels. He wants our trust to be based upon faith 
rather than sight. 

In the opulent splendour of the future life, where 
we shall know as we are known, ignorance will no 
longer be a necessity, but in this preparatory stage 
fulness of knowledge would be a misfortune. There 
are valuable things which we can only learn by 
remaining ignorant. God has to withhold certain 
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enlightenment from the mind in order to give special 
knowledge to the heart. Just as there are seeds 
whose latent energies best sprout into life when 
placed in the dark, before transplanting to a sunnier 
sphere, and as the photo print has to be shielded 
from the light until the impression has become a 
fixity, so, if the full-orbed knowledge which we shall 
presently gain were possessed by us now, there would 
be no possibility of that adventuring, confiding 
faith being developed in us, which is one of the most 
beautiful traits of Christian character. 

This is beautifully symbolised in the old story of 
the courtship of Psyche and Cupid. Cupid assured 
his beloved that if ever she should endeavour to 
learn his name or see his face he would have to 
forsake her for ever. Sir Lewis Morris puts the 
statement of Cupid in the following words :— 

“Dear, I am with thee only while I keep 
My visage hidden ; and, if thou once should see 
My face, I must forsake thee, the high gods 
Link love with faith, and He withholds himself 
From the full gaze of knowledge.” 
And when Psyche, disregarding his warnings, turned 
the light of a furtively-employed lantern upon him 
while he slept, he departed, saying :— 
‘‘ Farewell! there is no love except with Faith, 
And thine is dead. Farewell, I come no more.” 

But this sublime faith, born of love rather than 
knowledge, would have no opportunity to develop 
if God’s gifts were more openly bestowed.’ It 
required no faith to see God’s hand in the gift of the 
manna. Nodemands were made upon the credulity 
of the multitude when the loaves and fishes were 
multiplied so enormously before their eyes. If God 
directly supplied to us everything we need, prepared 
and labelled for such individual, there would be no 
call for adventuring trust in recognising God’s 
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graciousness. Faith would be swallowed up of 
knowledge. Sight would have banished the need 
for faith. There is nothing more blind than sight, 
when looking beyond the obvious. We go into 
ecstasies over the passing of a comet, and remain 
ignorant of the beneficial service that the moon 
renders us from day to day. A newspaper devotes 
columns to the description of an eclipse, and scarcely 
mentions the daily rising of the sun. But we do 
not live by eclipses. And if we fail to see the 
extraordinary in the commonplace, we shall soon 
see the commonplace in the extraordinary. Famili- 
arity, even with the marvellous, breeds contempt, 
unless we view these things through the penetrating 
spectacles of spiritual wonder. Sir Andrew Wilson 
has expressed the view that if the despised dandelion 
were an unknown flower, newly introduced as a 
sort of chrysanthemum, and given a high sounding 
name, it would be received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. And it is certainly a flower most 
beautiful in its construction, but because of its 
profusion it is treated with obloquy, yet if there is 
any flower which Mother Nature seems to have 
specially taken to her bosom to protect; it is the 
dandelion, for, hounded out of the fields and gardens 
by man, the fairy godmother of the flower has 
provided for it in its seedling stage, the marvellous 
parachute arrangement, which, borne on the wings 
of the wind, disseminates the seed in every direction. 
And God wishes us to exercise that faith which 
recognises that things ordinarily commonplace are 
evidences of peculiar providential care. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 

Hence, in opening our eyes to see God in ordinary 
things, prayer has a special] ministry. As our 
sphere of vision is deliberately darkened we require 
acute, gloom-piercing sight ; otherwise the purposeful 
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veiling of divine operations will breed atheism 
rather than faith. Instead of sight being lost in 
trust, it would be lost in blindness. It is believed 
by many that the eyes of cats, moths, etc., have a 
special sensitiveness, which enables them to appro- 
priate properties in the light to which we are 
insensitive, thus making it that what is impenetrable 
darkness to us is a medium of vision to them. It 
is not a case of seeing in the dark, for what is darkness 
to us is light tothem. And believing prayer endows 
us with this penetrating vision in a spiritual sense. 
Amid the gloom of our mental ignorance and 
limitations we can see God. We are able to pierce 
the obscuring mists of self-effacing majesty which 
enshroud His Person. To the praying soul the 
material realm is no longer a waste which hides 
God from us, but a stage on which we see Him 
conspicuously displayed. We are made to realise | 
that the flowers are as much heaven’s gift as the 
stars; that nourishing food is as truly from God’s 
hand as noble thoughts; that the clothing of our 
body is as surely an expression of God’s grace as the 
pardoning of our souls. 

And it is because of these gracious ends achieved 
by prayer, that we have to ask for material things 
not merely occasionally, but regularly; not only 
when we suffer want but also when we feast in 
plenty. It is the soul’s grateful “Thank you”; 
our ever recurring signature of receipt. Prayer to 
God for daily bread on the part of the opulent 
millionaire may seem superfluous, but it is peculiarly 
necessary with him as a reminder that he has to 
depend for daily sustenance, not upon his swollen 
bank-balance, but upon the bounty of God. Prayer 
is necessary in time of trouble as well as that of joy, 
for the compulsion of need drives our thoughts 
Godward when stricken by sorrow, but the hour 
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of serene prosperity is just the time when we are 
most likely to forget Him. Prayer is, therefore, 
most ‘essential then as a mentor of the divine 
benevolence. There is a popular conception that 
the nightingale only sings at night, whereas he loves 
to peal out his song in the daytime as well, but as 
his fellow-songsters are mostly silent when he sings 
his night-time solo, it is particularly noticed, while 
his melody during the day is obscured by the general 
chorus of the bird choir. And we, likewise, readily 
hear the divine message of cheer in the night-time of 
sorrow and need. As other voices are then hushed, 
the chords of heavenly minstrelsy come vividly and 
graciously to our hearts But the music of God’s 
beneficence rings out in the noontide of prosperity 
as well as in the midnight of necessity, but then it 
is readily overlooked. Its rich tones are drowned 
by the bellowing discords of self-satisfaction and the 
beguiling lullaby of indifference Hence the in- 
dispensable necessity for prayer, whether in affluence 
or need ; to protect us from a soul-corroding thank- 
lessness if our provision is ample, and to get our 
needs supplied if our necessities be urgent. And it 
is a pertinent fact that although wheat and our 
other staple foods are annual products, Christ desires 
us to think of them as daily ones. We have not 
to petition for yearly bread, but for daily bread. 
We may have a yearly Harvest Thanksgiving in the 
church, but God requires us to have a daily one 
in our lives, as it is a constant reminder of the fact 
that nature is not the expression of impersonal 
charity but of the love of God, that the natural 
world is not a boon-conferring machine which we 
adroitly manipulate for our benefit but the vehicle 
of the grace of God, and thereby faith is cultivated 
rather than sight. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DO TEMPORAL THINGS NECESSITATE 
PRAYER AS MUCH AS SPIRITUAL? 


“* All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
ye have received them, and ye shall have them.’’—Mark #1. 24. 

‘* The aim of prayer is to attain the habit of goodness, so as 
no longer merely to have the things that are good but rather to be 
good.’’—Clement of Alexandria. 


WE cannot regard prayer for the temporal as being 
on quite the same plane as prayer for the spiritual. 
There is a difference in their influence upon us. 
Eagerness for spiritual gifts is almost invariably 
unselfish, ardour for temporal acquisitions may be 
brazenly materialistic and self-seeking ; the bountiful 
supply of spiritual blessings, if desired, cannot fail 
to promote our moral well-being, the generous con- 
ferment of temporalities may incur our eternal 
ruin ; the obtaining of spiritual endowments cannot 
interfere with the welfare of others, the reception 
of temporal things may work great harm to our 
neighbours; in seeking moral development we 
manifest willingness to assume life’s responsibilities, 
in requesting earthly things we may be prompted 
merely by a desire to save ourselves trouble, con- 
sequently God cannot confer temporal things 
unconditionally. They are not given merely for 
the asking, as is the case with spiritual favours. 
Spiritual entities are the direct gift of heaven, 
material assets are more indirectly conferred ; the one 
can be obtained by prayer, the other can be largely 
procured apart from prayer ; spiritual endowments 
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can only be acquired in co-operation with God, 
material endowments only require this co-operation to 
enable us rightly to use them ; hence prayer in the latter 
sphere has not quite the same scope asin the former. 

Have we therefore to conclude that prayer has no 
objective function in the temporal realm? To 
answer this question we must consider how God 
usually confers His material gifts, and endeavour 
to grasp the reasons for His procedure. 


I 


The most cursory observation convinces us that 
God has not designed that prayer should be the 
normal instrument for the acquisition of the temporal. 
If He did bestow His material favours in proportion 
to our prayers saints would be opulent millionaires 
and sinners would be penniless paupers; but He 
does not thus arrange matters. Often those who 
pray the least possess the most, in fact, judging by 
temporal standards, it would often appear as though 
we become materially poor in the proportion in 
which we become spiritually rich. 

It may be urged that God refuses the godly man’s 
petition for material enrichment merely because, in 
His omniscient wisdom, He sees that He can best 
promote our well-being by withholding the coveted 
objects, but this argument implies that God only 
grants His material favours when they will be 
righteously used, a supposition altogether contrary 
to human experience. He has given scope for the 
exercise of human freewill—banefully as well as 
beneficially—and thus it often happens that those 
who are best supplied with earthly endowments 
abuse them the most, while those who would right- 
eously use them are often practically destitute of 
such potentialities. 
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Why does God follow this procedure? Is it not 
because of that impartiality of attitude which we 
have set forth, making it that, ordinarily, temporal 
things are conferred irrespective of character. We 
cannot conceive of a worthy human parent starving 
one of his children because he omitted to ask for his 
dinner, more especially is it impossible to think of 
our infinitely-compassionate Heavenly Father with- 
holding our temporal requisites from us because we 
neglected to pray. 

God’s plan appears to be to provide us, through 
our efforts, with the means of physical subsistence, 
and then, having insured capacity for living, think- 
ing, and willing, to leave us voluntarily to accept or 
reject the more noble and permanent blessings that 
He is able to bestow. We see this in the manner in 
which He gives to us the first essential of physical 
existence—air. We are not required to pray for. 
it, we have not even to work forit. It is so indispen- 
sable a food that God supplies it without requiring 
any effort on our part. God rarely gives us temporal 
things unconditionally. Almost invariably we have 
to toil in order to appropriate what God has pro- 
vided. Then why is there this striking exception ? 
Is it not because He seeks to confer all His material 
benefits—our food, clothes, home, and everything 
else—independent of spiritual considerations ? 

It may be contended that this assertion is dis- 
proved by the fact that temporal conferments are 
almost invariably conditioned by labour, but this 
is not the case, as work is not necessarily a moral 
function. A horse or a camel is often one of the 
hardest toilers, a machine in some cases performs as 
much work as an army of men, but their activity 
has no moral meaning, and when man labours for 
the satisfaction of his temporal wants he is not 
required in any degree to conform to God’s moral 
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purpose. He may be prompted, in fact, by the most 
vicious purposes. Thus God makes the bestowal of 
His temporal favours independent of character. 

There are factors which are below our range of 
prayer, just as there are also factors which are above 
it. We are told that there are sounds so loud that 
they are above our capacity for hearing, and there 
is light so intense thatit blindsratherthanilluminates, 
as also there are sounds too low to be heard and light 
too scanty to enable us to see. Similarly there are 
elements above the reach of our prayers, and God 
in His grace provides these things without waiting 
for our supplications. All the gracious provision 
of the creation and of the Cross has been made, not 
because we prayed for it, but that that state of grace 
may be procured which makes prayer possible. 
There are also elements which we might speak of as 
being below the normal scope of our prayers; that 
acquisition of our temporal necessities which is 
delegated to work rather than prayer. 

And, recognising that God provides for the 
temporal wants of all His children irrespective of 
our prayers and our character, does it not follow that 
when people suffer privation it is not because God 
has failed to make provision for them, but is incurred 
by the improvidence and greed of man. Often the 
sufferers themselves are to blame. At other times 
it is occasioned by the wrongs of others, and is part 
of the price we have to pay for our social relation- 
ships. When praying saints have to starve it does 
not mean that they are lacking in faith—the most 
devoted children of God have often been deprived 
of that which He designed them to have, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of evil in the world. 
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While the impartiality of God’s nature induces 
Him to confer His earthly endowments independent 
of our spiritual condition, an even more fundamental 
reason why He does‘this is because the giving of 
these things according to character would undermine 
our volitional integrity. The ungodly man would 
be incapable of acquiring temporal necessities and 
would thus have either to reform or perish. Inability 
to pray would mean inability to live. It would be 
a case of “‘ Be good or starve.’”” But a godliness 
fostered under such “ deliver-or-die” conditions 
would be worthless. Even if life’s necessities were 
given whether we prayed or not, and its luxuries 
only obtained through prayer, there would still 
be serious restriction upon an evilly-disposed will, 
as it is-largely in the exploitation of life’s material 
stores that man’s evil will is exercised, and God 
prefers that we should have scope for this perverse 
use of the will, with the alternative capacity to make 
it an instrument for good, rather than shut us from 
this sphere. 

But to make the pathway of prayer the royal 
road to earthly affluence would corrupt the good as 
well as limit the bad. It would mean that God was 
bribing us to approach Him by appealing to our 
carnal appetites, and such bribery always demoral- 
ises. The misguided earthly parent sometimes 
promises chocolates, or a visit to the cinematograph, 
to his disobedient child, if he will give deference to his 
parents’ wishes; but you cannot engender respect 
for authority or for the right in that way. It will 
merely stimulate a desire for further bribes, just as 
the payment of the Danegelt to the Danes by our early 
English kings did not stop their outlawry but rather 
whetted their appetite for additional payments. 
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Material prosperity often corrupts, but its baneful 
influence would be exercised to the utmost if it were 
normally communicated through prayer. It would 
tempt us to come to God for sordid, selfish motives. 
Prompted to approach Him for what we can get, 
we would tend to regard Him as the Purveyor of 
temporal perquisites rather than the Saviour of the 
soul. Instead of prayer being the sublimest expres- 
sion of the soul it would become the basest. Mr. 
Stewart E. White, in his book of African travel, 
remarks that the article of first importance in the 
equipment of a tropical adventurer is the spine-pad, 
as piercing sun-rays tend to work injury to the neck 
and spine even more readily than to the head. And 
if God made His saints the pampered favourites of 
fortune, the sun of prosperity beating down upon 
them would so eat into their moral backbone as to 
rob them of all stamina and principle. 

We can therefore be perfectly sure that God would 
not seek to woo us from evil by dangling a golden 
bait before our eyes, as adherents so won would not 
be worth having. They would be self-seeking 
sycophants rather than virtue-loving saints. He 
is anxious that, above everything else, we should 
retain our moral independence, He therefore refuses 
to make prayer the normal means for the acquisition 
of temporal things, 


III 


Though God, lest He should corrupt our character 
or jeopardise our moral freedom, does not impart 
His temporal gifts unconditionally, this does not 
mean that He does not give them in answer to prayer 
at all. Though He generally refrains from giving 
these endowments because of consideration for our 
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welfare, there is no reason but to think that 
this same motive will induce Him to grant what 
we ask when the acquisition of it will be bene- 
ficial to us, and it is this purpose only which causes 
Him to make any difference between giving temporal 
gifts and granting spiritual ones. We know God 
could lavish temporal favours upon us without 
impoverishing Himself in the least. He could load 
us with Eden-like plenteéousness without any loss. 
But while He can provide bulging barns and 
luxuriant homesteads without sacrifice, He cannot 
thus costlessly give spiritual favours. It demands 
heaven’s best to endow man with spiritual resources. 
God cannot give these without giving Himself. 
Nevertheless, the only sphere in which He stints is 
that in which unlimited bounty would cost Him 
nothing. ‘“‘ He giveth not the Spirit by measure,” 
but He does bestow temporal things with careful 
hand. He readily gives His blood, but not His 
gold. We would fain reverse the order and have 
temporal benefits poured out illimitably, while 
spiritual endowments be doled out. most parsimoni- 
ously, but the hand that withholds as well as the 
hand that gives is the hand of love. The love of 
God is the most generous thing in the universe, too 
generous to bestow upon us that which would harm 
us. And as love gives to us according to our 
capacity profitably to receive, it is evident that 
the obstacle to our receiving temporal blessings 
through prayer is not the reluctance of God, but the 
perversity of man. In the Old Testament story of 
the impecunious widow whom Elisha relieved, the 
debt-removing oil did not cease to flow until the 
capacity to receive it was fully utilised. The supply 
stopped, not because of the lack of oil, but because 
of the lack of vessels. And the same principle 
applies to the reception of God’s physical bounties. 
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The limitation springs, not from the Giver but the 
receiver; the liberal flow is checked not by God but 
by man. It consequently follows that the more 
we become capable of using material things rightly, 
the more God will be able to answer our prayers for 
these entities. 

A very significant indication of the way in which 
God regulates the bestowal' of material resources to 
our capacity rightly to use them, may be seen in the 
manner in which He has safeguarded the gift of fire. 
It cannot be controlled by the lower creatures. They 
love warmth, and in their struggle for existence it 
could be of immense value, but as they are incapable 
of recognising its beneficial possibilities they are 
denied the ability to use it at all. Primitive man, 
moreover, was at first confined to the tropics in that 
he was for a time ignorant of the use of fire; and it 
was not until he had attained sufficient intellectual 
and moral development to recognise its capabilities 
for good or evil that he was able to utilise it. And 
its possibilities of abuse are so tremendous—as 
shown by the way-in which modern science has been 
able so to exploit this element as to increase the 
horror of war a thousandfold—that it would appear 
as though God has withheld from man the capacity 
to utilise the explosive potentialities of fire, and the 
ability to apply it to the creation of steam-power, 
until the race had reached a high degree of moral 
development. It was not until man had so progressed 
that democratic, peaceful ideals had become wide- 
spread, and restrictive moral safeguards had been 
applied even to war, that these resources came under 
human control. And the gross manner in which 
Germany, allying the ethics of the tenth century 
with the science of the twentieth, has been able to 
exploit so extensively and immorally the mighty 
resources of nature, shows how great a peril it is 
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for material forces to be in the hands of those who 
as not the moral qualification righteously to use 
them. 

And is there not a similar law governing our 
individual appropriation of material things in 
response to prayer? God permits us to acquire 
temporalities through our own efforts, whether they 
are good for us or not—this is part of the price we 
have to pay for moral freedom—but He only grants 
them in answer to prayer when we are spiritually 
fitted to receive them. And this is when we aim at 
using them as the instruments of God’s purpose. 
We would not give an ignorant child a bundle of 
matches and cartridges to play with, but we would 
eagerly supply them to a skilled huntsman. We 
would not give an evilly-disposed maniac charge of 
a great express, but it would be a pleasure to do so 
in the case of an expert driver. And while there 
is nothing that would give God greater joy than the 
showering of His temporal bounties upon us, yet 
because He puts our interest first, these potentialities, 
with their tremendous capacity for good or evil, 
are only given in response to prayer when we show 
ourselves willing rightly to use them, and prayer is 
therefore most necessary in order that the bounty 
of God may exercise itself. 


IV 


It must also -be remembered that although 
temporal things do not stand in quite the same 
relation as spiritual things, in the scheme of divine 
provision, they are so intimately connected that we 
cannot regard the one as coming within the purview 
of prayer and not the other. 

These two sides of our nature cannot be treated 
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as water-tight compartments which in no way 
influence each other. Our physical needs are too 
imperative for that. We have the clamorous 
instincts of hunger, thirst, weariness, and so on, and 
whenever we fail to assuage these demands they 
are bound to colour our prayers. These bodily 
cravings, too, are often the source of our greatest 
temptations. Opticians declare that in the fitting 
of eyeglasses they have often more difficulty with 
the nose than with the eyes. It is frequently much 
more difficult to accommodate the glasses to the 
inconvenient bridge of the nose than it is to secure 
the appropriate lenses for the vision. And in our 
moral life we find similar difficulties. The claims of 
the body, though but secondary, often occasion us 
much more trouble than the development of the 
soul. 

And the difficulty is accentuated by the fact that 
there is, between the body and the soul, a very 
sympathetic connection. While affluent surround- 
ings do not necessarily produce a robust character, 
and although, because of the mastery of the spirit, 
lean conditions need not inevitably develop a lean 
soul, nevertheless congenial conditions are an import- 
ant asset in promoting a full, happy, robust develop- 
ment of the personality. Moreover, many of the 
seemingly trivial material elements in our life are of 
supreme spiritual significance. They are means to 
great ends, and we have to value them not for what 
they are but for what they do. As it is difficult to 
distinguish between the sacred and the secular, so 
also it is difficult to detect where the temporal ends 
and the spiritual begins. We must not label 
everything as temporal which can be handled and 
which is perishable. Everything is eternal to us 
if we use it rightly. The rainbow that only lives for 
an hour is a pledge of God’s eternal mercy ; the birds 
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of passage that only flit before us for a few minutes act 
as God’s winged prophets assuring us of the brevity 
of life; our food is a means of enabling us to seek 
heavenly manna ; material things as a whole, to the 
person with a true perspective, are the indispensable 
scaffolding which enables us to erect the beautiful 
and solid structure of a Christ-like character, and as 
they bear this permanent spiritual significance they 
are bound to have a place in the scheme of prayer. 

Thus the whole argument for the limiting of our 
prayers to spiritual things is based upon a too rigid 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual. 
In France, near the Pyrenees, there is an exclusive, 
clannish race called the Cagots. They appear to 
maintain their sequestered, isolated existence for 
no particular reason. But it is believed that they 
once had a strong, compelling cause for this attitude. 
Centuries ago they were leper colonies, and had to - 
remain in isolation lest the fulsome disease should 
spread, and that exclusiveness has so rooted itself 
in their nature that they cannot now shake it off. 
And are we not like that in our attitude to the 
spiritual? There have been periods in the history 
of the race when it has been imperatively necessary 
to emphasise the distinction between the sacred and 
the secular. The spirit of reverence was so low 
that it was essential to put fences around the spiritual 
domains of life. But the then convenient distinction 
has tended to become permanent, and consequently 
we are inclined to regard material things as being 
quite different from spiritual ones; but when we 
remember that temporal things are instruments 
for the accomplishment of spiritual purposes, we see 
that we cannot regard material things as being 
outside the range of prayer if we think that spiritual 
things come within it. 


CHAPTER XV 


DOES WORK RENDER PRAYER FOR 
MATERIAL THINGS UNNECESSARY ? 


‘‘Epaphrus, who is one of you, saluteth you, always 
labouring fervently for you in prayer.’’—Colosstians tv, 12. 

‘“ The act of prayer is the very highest energy of which the 
human soul is capable.’”’-—S. Taylor Coleridge. 


I 


Even if we should consider that, ordinarily, God’s 
temporal blessings are acquired by effort rather 
than petition, we are still obliged to recognise the 
necessity for prayer. If it be work that secures our 
material assets, what is it that inspires work? Is 
it certain that the requisite effort for acquiring the 
material can be exerted apart from prayer? Our 
own activities may procure for us many acquisitions, 
but what prompts our exertions? We pluck life’s 
temporal fruit from the branches of endeavour, but 
is not the trunk from which they derive their 
sustenance that of Christian faith and petition ? 

It is difficult to say what is and what is not 
an objective answer to prayer, but we cannot 
reasonably limit this term to that which comes to 
us immediately and directly after requesting it. If 
we were starving, and the ravens brought food in 
answer to our petition, as is described of Elijah, or 
if we were perishing of thirst, and a gushing spring 
came into existence before us in response to our cry, 
as is mentioned of Hagar, we would recognise these 
as direct answers to prayer, but there are many other 
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earthly blessings which come to us much more 
circuitously—even necessitating our labour for their 
production—and yet, as they would never have 
reached us if it had not been for prayer, we are 
obliged to regard them as objective acquisitions. 

It is remarkable how often, in the realm of nature, 
great ends are achieved merely by providing means 
for the exercise of subjective forces. The clothes 
we wear do not give heat to the body, but rather 
enable us to retain the heat that we generate. The 
snow serves as a blanket to the earth in winter, not 
that it makes any positive contribution to the 
warming forces of the soil ; it, however, is one of the 
principal factors in ensuring the continuance of our 
perennial crops, in that it protects the roots by 
keeping the heat in the soil during cold weather. 
The ointment applied to a wound does not bring 
to it some magical healing qualities for its cure; its — 
purpose is to shield the wound from corruptive 
germs and dirt, and thus give the marvellous 
recuperative agents in our blood a chance to accom- 
plish their healing function. And does not prayer 
often serve a similar purpose? It enables us to 
conserve and utilise our latent resources, to turn 
potentialities into actualities, to transform withering 
roots into a garnered crop. And is not that an 
objective acquisition ? Does it not mean that God 
is answering our prayer through our own efforts ? 
Is He not then responding to our request when we 
seek to realise it through work, when perhaps He 
would not respond if we sought only to realise it 
through idleness ? 

Cannot it be said that many who have been most 
successful in their business or profession, owe it to 
prayer, even though it may have been by the 
exercise of ability and resource that they have won 
their way through ? For are not the qualities which 
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make for solid commercial success the very qualities 
that prayer begets: honesty, industry, courage, 
initiative, etc.? Thus aspiration after spiritual 
things is often powerfully contributive to our attain- 
ing temporal ones. There is no slothfulness in 
business where there is genuine fervency of spirit. 
Captain Cook, the famous explorer, was sent out to 
the South Seas originally, not to prospect these 
regions, but to observe the transit of Venus, which 
could only be effectively surveyed in the southern 
hemisphere. But in thus venturing forth for the 
study of the heavens, he added considerably to our 
knowledge of the earth. He went to survey a 
celestial planet and found a terrestrial continent. 
And when our purpose is heavenly we often acquire 
rich earthly assets by the way. In seeking first 
the kingdom of God other things are profusely added 
unto us. But when God gives the qualities with 
which we acquire these things, in answer to prayer, 
does it not mean that He also gives the things 
themselves? In fact, it is a most generous and 
complete response to our pleadings, as He not only 
gives the things we seek, but also gives the means 
of getting them. 


II 


Many feel that if prayer be, as has been stated, 
our deliberate appropriation, as free agents, of 
God’s gracious bounties, it cannot be required for 
securing material benefits. In the acquisition of 
these, no deliberate co-operation is needed. Though 
God cannot endow us with a serviceable education 
unless we make some effort on our part, He may 
shower money upon us even though we may not 
strive at all; while He cannot equip us with a well- 
developed character unless we seek to fulfil His 
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purpose, He can provide us with a well-furnished 
house without any personal co-operation. Moreover, 
if God conferred upon us those temporal things that 
we normally desire: health, wealth, friends, pleasure, 
and so on, He would not interfere with our free will 
as He would in bestowing moral endowments upon 
us; He would be merely enabling us to obtain that 
for which ordinarily we all fervently crave. We may 
require some persuading to be made into saints, but 
we need no coaxing to be converted into millionaires. 

But while God can dump temporal favours upon 
us without diretly undermining our freedom, 
unless we regard them as means to spiritual ends 
they cannot be of blessing to us. What use can they 
be to us unless we know how to apply them to the 
right ends? What a mockery it would be to give 
a gramophone to a deaf mute, or a fine library to a 
blind man! What would be the use of giving a 
mighty locomotive to a child, ora wireless telegraph 
apparatus to an untutored savage? They would 
all be wasted gifts. And are not all temporal things 
intended to achieve ends that the prayerless man is 
oblivious to? And when we recognise this we see 
that the conferment of temporal blessings demands 
spititual response on our part as also does the giving 
of spiritual things. God can give money, but not 
wealth ; earthly comforts but not happiness ; associ- 
ates in life, but not the sacrificial qualities of true 
friendship ; material opportunities for doing good, 
but not spiritual enrichment. As all earthly things 
are means to spiritual ends, they are designed to 
promote the moral well-being of the individual and 
the race, and unless a man, in receiving these endow- 
ments, is in spiritual communion with God, he is as 
ignorant of their spiritual possibilities as a chiid is of 
the potentialities of a book of shorthand instruction, 
or the unlettered barbarian of the capabilities of a 
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linotype press, and thus, as free agents, we need to 
pray in order to make a right use of material things. 

The idea is prevalent that there are some things 
which are good of themselves while others are harm- 
ful, but the fact is that most of the things which bring 
ruin and misery are excellent things diverted to wrong 
uses. Nature gives emphatic testimony to this 
principle. The earthquake is but superfluous energy 
from the world’s heating apparatus forcing its way 
out. The cyclone is but the air, which is the breath 
of life to all, in an extreme form of agitation. And 
likewise with all God’s gifts, it is not their inherent 
nature so much as the uses to which they are put 
which determines whether they will be helpful or 
harmful. The world appears to be crammed with 
things that seem to be perfectly harmless, but are 
latent with destructive energy, which will be released 
if they are misused. It is probable that if the only 
way in which we could get material things were in 
answer to prayer, we would be much happier people. 
The things that harm us are those that are obtained 
by ordinary human effort, but if God, acting as a 
sort of Public Trustee, permitted us to have only that 
which we should rightly use, we should be safeguarded 
from these baneful issues. Yet He could only do 
this if we sought everything in the spirit of prayer. 
For to pray is to refer all our aims to God’s judgment. 
It is to have our acquisitions regulated by the 
Omniscient Mind of God instead of by the blundering 
intellect of man. 


Ill 


And prayer not only inspires effort but also 
hallows it. For work is neither secular nor sacred 
of itself. The carnality or sublimity of the task is 
governed not by the work but by the worker. Our 
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service is a reflection of our character. It will be 
remembered that Echo was represented in the 
Grecian folk-lore as a self-existing creature—a 
wood-nymph who had pined for her lover until she 
had become merely a voice—but we know that the 
scientific explanation is that the mocking sound we 
hear in the distance is not the expression of an 
independent personage, but is the duplication of our 
own utterance. Its pleasing or unpleasing charac- 
teristics do not originate outside us, but are conveyed 
from ourselves. And with the activities we engage 
in, sanctity or secularity, honour or dishonour, does 
not belong inherently to them. They are noble or 
ignoble according as to whether the purpose in our 
heart benoble orignoble. The sweeping of achimney 
will be a sublime task if the aim be lofty. The 
distribution of tracts will be a mean task if the worker 
seeks to accomplish an unworthy end. And when 
prayer accompanies our work, it is elevated to a 
form of worship. Earthly occupations are converted 
into heavenly ministries. Our traditional pictures 
of angels, in which they are depicted with powerful 
wings as well as human hands, are often criticised 
as crude, seeing that angels are spiritual beings to 
whom wings can be of no assistance, and that God 
does not appear to equip any creature with both 
wings and hands. But is not the idea a beautiful 
symbol of Christian activity? We combine the 
capacity to soar with the capacity to serve. We 
can mount up on the wings of aspiration and also 
employ the hands of fruitful ministry, and this 
safeguards both work and prayer. Prayer is refined 
in that it is made an instrument for promoting the 
welfare of others rather than a device for securing 
our own selfish ends; labour is elevated in that it 
is directed to the fulfilment of God’s exalted purpose. 

And while prayer goes to the very springs of human 
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activity in that it inspires our most beneficial 
efforts, and gives it a sublime value, in doing this it 
provides achievement in essence even when it does 
not exist in fact. It is not what we do but what 
we purpose that counts. God does not judge us 
by our deeds but by our determinations, and when 
prayer fills our heart with vast and heroic aims, our 
accomplishments will be accounted great, although 
our opportunities may be few. 

This is a matter that specially needs to be recognised 
in this hustling, bustling age. Living furiously is 
often confounded with living well. There is often 
a superfluity of activity to veil a deficiency of 
spirituality. The early Pilgrim Fathers, as they 
buried their dead, planted corn over the graves so 
that the fierce Indians should not know how quickly 
they were dwindling. And often people present 
superfluity of effort as an expression of their strength, 
when in reality it is a mask of their weakness. On 
the other hand, as we have implied, there may be 
little activity while the element of sanctified enter- 
prise may be abundantly present. When God 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, what He 
demanded was not the surrender of the lad’s life, 
but the surrender of the father’s will. The sacrifice 
was to be made, not in action but in motive. The 
offering had to be presented, not on the altar on 
Mount Moriah but on the altar in Abraham’s heart. 
The subjective act of surrender was essential; the 
objective act of destruction was unpermissible ; and 
when the heart is set upon devoted activity for 
God, and unavoidable circumstances prevent its 
realisation, aspiration is regarded by God as accom- 
plishment, intention is reckoned as toil. Prayer is 
therefore a most essential factor in our life. By 
prompting our thought Godward it secures that we 
pray without ceasing in that, while we are not 
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perpetually framing petitions, our purpose is ever 
directed toward God, but we are also enabled to 
work without ceasing, although incapable of 
unrelaxing activity, in that our heart is charged by 
bold, dynamic impulses. And in inciting us to 
fruitful endeavour, in the manner we have indicated, 
prayer is an instrument of most incalculable benefit 
in our material affairs. 


IV 


Another function of prayer is the redemption of 
drudgery. It may often be difficult to see what is 
the difference between work and recreation, but it 
certainly is not a matter of the expenditure of energy. 
Football may be a hilarious pastime to the occasional 
player, but to the hard-worked professional it is © 
strenuous toil. Inactivity may be enjoyed by the 
lazy, but most people feel that that man has the 
hardest work who has nothing to do. When the 
clerk recreates himself in playing cricket, he exerts 
himself more than at any other time; when the 
labourer engages in a playful game of chess he has 
probably to expend more brain energy than all the 
rest of the week. Thus relaxation is not to be 
judged by the mental or physical demands it makes 
upon us. Then what is it that determines whether 
any activity shall be one thing or the other? Is it 
not again a matter of aim? Ordinarily, labour is 
that which we do compulsorily, recreation is that 
which we voluntarily assume. The one is prompted 
by a sense of obligation and the other by a sense of 
pleasure. And prayer takes from labour the element 
of compulsion and substitutes the element of choice. 
All our activity is made a pastime in that it is made 
a delight. In the siege of Paris carrier pigeons were 
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used to convey messages into the beleaguered capital. 
They were city-bred birds—their dovecotes nestling 
among the Parisian houses—and when they had 
been borne to distant places in balloons their homing 
instincts enabled them to be used in valuable service. 
To them the carrying out of their task was but the 
bearing of the incidental yoke of affectionate desire. 
And this typifies the accomplishments of man when 
he, too, responds to the deep, spiritual impulses of 
his soul. He blends prayer with usefulness. His 
personal activities are absorbed, and hence ennobled, 
in his aspiration after God. And when all our 
exertions, business and relaxation, menial tasks and 
exalted ones, become part of an ardent aspiring 
after spiritual attainment, they are converted into 
spontaneous, exultant, activities. In transforming 
duty into joy we change toil into recreation. 


Vv 


The imperative need for work to be rendered 
sacramental by prayer is especially seen when we 
recall the reason why God makes effort the normal 
-means of temporal acquisition. Is it not that He 
may avoid pauperising us? He does not want us 
to receive His gifts as beggars dependent upon His 
charity, but as adult sons who have a direct interest 
in the family inheritance; not as pensioners, but 
as co-proprietors in our Father’s vast estate; not 
as slaves, but as co-workers, who share the adminis- 
tration in the great corporation of grace; therefore, 
He makes us active agents in the provision of our 
temporal assets. But this creates a grave danger 
of His benevolent share being entirely obscured, and 
the more civilisation advances, the greater this peril 
becomes. As the complicated web of modern life 
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becomes more and more involved, we are made 
increasingly dependent one upon another, and this 
veils our dependence upon God. Our food is largely 
produced by the machinery of human invention. 
It is conveyed from the ends of the earth by our 
railways and steamships. As time goes on we are 
able to exploit nature more than formerly, and 
thus the impression is deepened that the credit 
for procuring our supplies rests entirely with our- 
selves. 

And as a consequence of this, the provision which 
our Heavenly Father has made for our temporal 
benefit may readily lead to atheism instead of to 
God. In developing our latent capabilities, it may 
even make us egotistically self-sufficient, and thus 
prayer is an absolute necessity as a reminder of our 
obligation to God. Instead of work making prayer 
unnecessary, it is made all the more essential. In 
early times, honey was regarded as an essence coming 
straight down from heaven, and was therefore, known 
as honeydew. But we now realise that it is a highly- 
specialised, manufactured article. The flower puts 
it through a distinct process, distilling it from the 
resources about it; the bees also add acid to it 
from their own bodies, subject it to a great heat 
to brew it and eliminate the surplus vapour, and 
thus it is brought to its final form. And yet our 
forefathers were right, for all the ingenuity of insect 
or man cannot produce it unless that warmth be 
radiated from the skies which makes the whole 
complicated process possible. And prayer is the 
constant reminder that all life’s blessings come 
down as the dew from heaven. We realise that man 
modifies rather than makes. He is a forager, not 
a creator. He is but the cook, while God fills the 
larder. 

Prayer is, therefore, as necessary as work for 
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profitable temporal acquisition. It prompts our 
endeavour, sanctifies our activities, lightens our 
burden, keeps our attention fixed upon the veiled 
goodness of God. It is like the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere, in that it appears to be a superfluous 
element, yet performs an indispensable function. 
As, in our physical life, it is the less plentiful element 
in the air—oxygen—which, is the breath of life to 
us, we could readily conclude that an atmosphere 
composed exclusively of oxygen would be the more 
serviceable to us, but it is too exhilarating alone and 
has to be diluted with the seemingly useless nitrogen 
in order to be truly beneficial. Which thing is a 
parable. Prayer may appear to be an unnecessary 
element in the reception of God’s temporal bounty. 
It looks as though we can dispense with it without 
loss. But it is necessary to produce that atmosphere 
of communion with God which is the soul’s vital 
breath. Prayer balances work and work prayer, 
transmuting all our effort, physical, mental and 
spiritual, into a co-operative fellowship with God. 


VI 


It may be objected that most of the benefits 
which we claim result from prayer for temporal 
things are indirect ones, but we must not assume 
because of this that they are negligible. Subjective 
results of prayer are often as definite and valuable 
as objective ones. Is it not a fact that nearly all 
the assets we value in life are obtained indirectly ? 
This is the more normal manner of acquiring earth’s 
benefits. Take education: its purpose is not the 
accumulation of knowledge, but the development of 
the personality through the acquisition of knowledge. 
The aim of recreation is not the accomplishment of 
certain athletic feats or the overthrow of sporting 
opponents, but the recuperation of mind and body. 
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Food is designed, not merely for the gratification of 
hunger, but for the sustenance of the body. Even 
spiritual gifts often bring far more blessing indirectly 
than directly. Good secured through subjective 
channels often brings eventually most definite 
objective results. The study of our subconscious 
personality has specially emphasised this fact. We 
find that we have here a boundless reservoir of 
resource. Stored in our own personality are 
immense accumulated reserves which we have in- 
directly, and often unconsciously, hoarded, and 
when prayer prompts us to make this a sumptuous 
treasure-house, when otherwise it would probably 
have been an encumbering -lumber-room, it is the 
means of bringing us great blessing. 

We frequently make the mistake in the spiritual 
life that we do in the physical life—ignore secondary 
purposes. If we may refer again to the atmosphere, 
we readily think of it as God’s wonderful provision 
for the vitalising of our bodies. It is the breath of 
life to us; heaven’s best and freest material gift. 
But here we generally stop. We forget that if 
there were no atmosphere there would be no scent ; 
no fragrant perfumes to delight us, no appetising 
essences to appeal to us. We also overlook the fact 
that without air we would be bereft of sound; no 
music would exist to charm us, no noise to warn us, 
no audible speech to delight and educate us. Thus 
the atmosphere is designed not merely to make it 
possible to live ; but also to enable us to recognise 
and enjoy the glorious possibilities of the world in 
which we are placed. And cannot we say the same 
of prayer? It sustains the soul’s life. It is the 
Christian’s vital breath, the Christian’s native air. 
But it is a medium by which God seeks to disclose 
to us all the splendour of our resources, spiritual 
and material. Prayer is intended to be always with 
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us; the perennial breath of our life, that which 
engages the habitual activity of the soul, and when 
it is so exercised it becomes the avenue whereby the 
world’s teeming riches are able to pour in upon us; 
the redolent aromas of thought, the appealing 
scents of temporal provision, the melodious min- 
strelsy of nature, and, above all, the sound of angel 
voices and the all-pervading perfume of the Divine 
Presence. These enriching elements are made to 
appeal to us through the divinely-appointed 
instrumentality of prayer. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CAN PRAYER BRING OBJECTIVE TEMPORAL 
PROVISION ? 


“* Give us day by day our daily bread.’’"—Luke #1. 3. 
“ Prayer links man’s weakness with Divine Omnipotence.” , 
Anon. 


As God cannot confer material blessings with the 
freedom with which He gives spiritual ones, it is 
probable that, when we request temporal things, 
the indirect blessing we gain is often the more 
‘important. As Saul, in seeking his father’s asses, 
obtained a kingdom, and as Columbus, in searching 
for a nearer way to the East, alighted upon a new 
world, so we, when striving after God’s material 
gifts, often amass super-abundant spiritual riches 
by the way. Nevertheless prayer is not likely to 
be maintained if this is the only benefit that accrues. 
We are what we are, and human nature cannot 
perpetually ask for something if convinced that no 
direct response is ever made. Letter-writing is 
undoubtedly an excellent means of culture, but no 
one would think of sending letters to the fabled 
man in the moon for the sake of developing the 
literary gift. In speaking to others we can find 
both delight and mental stimulus, but we cannot 
be persuaded to pour our thoughts into the unheeding 
ears of a statue for the sake of its indirect helpfulness. 
And in prayer it is only by realising that it brings 
objective blessing that we are enabled so to maintain 
it as to gain subjective benefit. 
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And cannot we legitimately claim that God 
assumes the responsibility of providing our bodily 
needs ; man having done his share? He recognises 
that as we have obligations to Him so He has 
obligations to us. He who is the Fount of Morality 
does not set Himself above morality. The late 
Kaiser fought many lawsuits, most of which he 
lost, and loved to quote this as indicating that he 
was just as much subject to law as the humblest of 
his people ; and certainly the King of Kings, whose 
relation to us is not that of domineering autocracy, 
but of paternal benevolence, does not assume to be 
above the moral restraints that He has imposed 
upon us. He who is the Source of all moral law 
is also its Exemplar. 

The Scriptures often speak of the divine honour 
being linked up with God’s attitude to His children. 
He does not presume to deal with us cruelly or kindly, 
despotically or paternally, as though capricious and 
non-moral. ‘‘ For mine own sake, for mine own 
sake will I do it, for how shall my name be profaned ” 
(Isa. xlviii. 11), is the expression of the divine 
purpose in showing His parental regard, and the 
words of David Livingstone come to mind when he 
said, speaking of his solitary life, ‘‘I am not alone. 
Christ said that He would be with me always. It is 
the word of a Gentleman of the strictest honour, 
and there is an end to it.”’ 

And this is the guarantee of response to our 
prayer when we cry out for life’s necessities. With 
a human parent the duty of providing for his 
children is swallowed up in the joy of it, yet the 
responsibility is none the less real, and although 
God’s delight in giving absolutely obliterates any 
Sense of obligation, it does not alter the fact that, 
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as our Heavenly Father, He recognises that, as a 
matter of honour as well as affection, He assumes 
responsibility for meeting our temporal needs. 
Having put us into a physical world He will not 
ignore our physical needs. While He knows that 
we have to die He also recognises that we have to 
live. And the existence of human sin, with those. 
corporate relations which make it that our temporal 
deprivations are often the result of the sin of others, 
makes it that God will regard His children as having 
a special claim upon Him when they seek to readjust 
these wrongs by prayer. As His bountiful provision 
for us is often kept from us by human sin, God is 
sure to interpose when we: seek co-operation with 
Him, in order that His purpose may be realised. 

But our confidence in prayer for direct temporal 
blessings is based not only upon the righteousness 
of God but upon His love. As we have implied, | 
giving, with Him, is not a duty but a delight. He 
whose provision in nature is so luxuriant desires that 
we should be able to say of our material supplies, 
‘“My cup runneth over.’’ He gives the stately 
flower as well as the prosaic cabbage, we have the 
song of the bird as well as the hum of the workshop, 
He tints the sky with gold as well as the cornfields, 
He loves to blend beauty with utility, luxury with 
necessity, everywhere, and He who so bountifully 
lavishes pleasant superfluities upon us, in consequent 
of His exultant delight in giving, is sure to welcome 
that co-operative attitude on our part which signifies 


that His bounty is going to be of advantage to us. 


In connection with the founding of Carthage the 
story is told how that Dido, requesting a site for the 
city, was assured that as much land would be given 
as could be encircled by an ox’s hide. It was intended 
that only a restricted space of a few yards should be 
given, but the hide was cut into thin strips, and 
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formed into one long cord, which enclosed sufficient 
ground to build the first city upon. And when we 
seek material gifts from God we can be sure that He 
would rather we ask according to the larger measure- 
ment than the smaller. 


“Large petitions we would bring, 
We are coming to a King; 

. And His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much.” 


II 


And is it not the purpose of God that His temporal 
gifts should be more than means to physical ends ? 
In all affectionate relationships the gifts that pass 
between the partners in the intimacy are charged 
with special significance. How often a faded flower 
is prized above rubies ; a simple ring is cherished as 
the most precious thing in the home; a stained, 
mildewed letter is as a cheque which draws endless 
wealth from the bank of joy! To David the water 
drawn from the well of Bethlehem was not a mere 
thirst-quencher; it was the symbol of deathless 
heroism. And God designs that our temporal 
favours should be tokens of His grace. 

And it is in the granting of definite temporal 
blessings in response to prayer that we are made to 
realise this. In the home we may shower upon each 
other the daily requisites that form the domestic 
provision, and these will immensely surpass in cost 
the presents that are transferred on birthdays and 
anniversaries, but these latter, because conferred 
with special thought and grace, stand out as the 
peculiar tokens of love. And while all the indirect 
bounty that God confers upon us reminds us of His 
care, it is those things, insignificant in themselves 
though they may be, which we feel we have received 
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as a direct favour, that specially stamp themselves 
in our eyes as pledges of the divine beneficence. 

It may be asserted that it is in the bestowal of 
spiritual endowments that God manifests His grace, 
and we recognise that His infinite love is more 
particularly evidenced in the saving ministry of the 
Holy Ghost, but if we felt that God heeded our 
spiritual requests yet disregarded our physical ones, 
would not His indifference in the one sphere induce 
us to think that He was just as indifferent in the 
other? If His concern for our welfare did not 
apply to all things, would we not be tempted to 
conclude that it applies to nothing ? Moreover, would 
it not then appear as though material things have 
no meaning beyond the physical ? but God intends 
that His graciousness in the temporal realm should 
be a revelation to us of His goodness in the spiritual 
realm. The cell of the bee-chrysalis is composed of . 
material which the young creature imprisoned within 
can eat, so that, in satisfying its hunger, it is opening 
a way whereby it can secure emancipation, and soar 
to the light and usefulness that lies beyond. In 
attending to its immediate material wants, it is 
making possible the acquisition of far superior 
things. And does not God intend that our physical 
provisions shall serve a double purpose in the same 
way? While they meet our bodily requirements, 
He is anxious that they should also lead us to a larger 
life, inducing us to seek the light of His presence, 
and teach us to appreciate the sweet honey of His 
love. The acquisition of temporal bread is designed 
to sharpen our appetite for heavenly manna. Cup- 
board love is intended by God to prepare in our hearts 
the way for a higher love. Appreciation of the 
loaves and fishes is designed to turn our thoughts 
to the Bread of Life. 
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Then this matter has a wider significance, as it 
concerns our right use of temporal assets on behalf of 
others as well as ourselves, and as a means of expres- 
sing our love through social channels. It cannot 
be a matter of indifference to God as to whether 
the controllers of the world’s resources are Judases 
or St. Pauls. Money is power, ina world constituted 
as ours. Human misery and sin would be enormously 
lessened if the world’s temporal potentialities were 
exercised by the righteous only, and while God 
permits evil-minded men to exploit these resources, 
they have not been provided that they may be 
instruments of evil but instruments of good, and 
thus we can rest assured that it is God’s great desire 
that His consecrated children should control these 
forces. The ideal held by the early disciples of a 
material kingdom ruled by Christ is no idle dream ; 
it would mark the complete realisation of the divine 
purpose ; all earthly rulers acting as viceroys of the 
King of Kings, and earthly subjects being loyal 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven; all financial 
magnates acting as almoners for the divine exchequer, 
and their beneficiaries serving as disinterested 
stewards in the Household of God. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, we know, is spiritual. 
Our Lord assured us, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” But it is in this world that it has to 
manifest its superlative capacity for dominion, and 
it cannot do this unless it combats the materialistic 
forces that here hold sway. The fabled St. George 
did not display his superiority over the dragon by 
remaining at a safe and disdainful distance while 
the monster was allowed to continue its foul depreda- 
tions undisturbed, and if we treat religion as so 
unworldly that it ought to maintain a passive, 
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secluded existence, shut off from the trammels of the 
material, we do not exhibit much faith in its pre- 
eminent power. It would be surrendering the 
fortress without striking a blow, evacuating the 
territory of the material to the enemy without a 
challenge. Christ has a nobler way than that. 
His purpose is to conquer the material by conquering 
man. Temporal things are evil because man is 
evil, and He seeks to put the world right by putting 
man right. 

But Christ shows His superiority in that He not 
only vanquishes the forces arrayed against Him, 
but also converts them into devoted allies. Not 
being content merely to overcome the dragons of 
evil, He transforms the monsters of cruelty into 
instruments of good. It is generally recognised that 
most of our diseases are caused by invading microbes 
which eject poison, called toxins, while we have also’ 
a counteracting element in our blood, anti-toxins, 
which nullifies the dangerous poison. But the 
remarkable thing is that our blood, when working 
healthily, can take these invading, poisoning toxins 
and convert them into anti-toxins; that is, these 
deadly foes are not merely slain, but are changed 
into loyal helpers. The enemies of health are not 
only disarmed, but are enlisted in the fight against 
disease and death. And that is God’s purpose in 
dealing with man, and through him, with material 
potentialities. The weapons of sin are not merely 
to be cast on the scrap-heap, or permitted to rust in 
the armoury; instead, the sword of rebellion is to 
be changed into the ploughshare of consecrated 
effort, and the spear of malicious aim is to be trans- 
formed into the pruning-hook of holy purpose. He 
shows His domination not merely in casting things 
down to the dust—the sovereignty that is merely 
destructive is the sovereignty of hell—but in that 
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He can convert opponents of His sway into instru- 
ments of His purpose, and thus we can say that the 
Kingdom of Heaven will not be realised until it 
completely dominates the kingdom of earth. 

But how can this be attained except by temporal 
means getting into the hands of those who will 
rightly use them? Therefore it must be God’s desire 
to accomplish this. While He permits, for the 
preservation of our moral integrity, these things to 
get into evil hands, undoubtedly, if He carried out 
His own desire, He would dethrone the tyrants and 
install saints in their place. He would bankrupt 
moneyed rogues and enrich the righteous poor. 
There would be a thorough “ general post’ in the 
arrangement of life’s positions: the Diveses going 
to the pauper’s gate and the Lazaruses being enrobed 
in the purple and fine linen. Not that God would 
do this in any partial spirit, arbitrarily favouring 
one section and slighting another, but rather He 
desires that all should become qualified appropriately 
to use life’s assets through dedicating themselves 
to His will, and thus be made co-partners in the 
boundless commonwealth of material resource, in 
which the only aristocracy will be the aristocracy 
of grace, where privilege will only be held to be 
shared, and in which all will combine for the direction 
of earthly potentialities to the highest ends. 

Thus whether we view this matter from the 
standpoint of our relationship to God, or of His 
purpose respecting material things, we are driven 
to recognise that prayer has a definitely objective 
purpose, both spiritually and materially. And this 
is confirmed in individual experience. Belief in 
objective prayer is not merely a speculative theory 
but a realisable fact. We know in whom we have 
believed as He so frequently grants our distinctive 
personal requests, and this gives a practical basis 
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to our belief in prayer. When Columbus was on 
his last voyage, and sailed further south than he 
had formerly done, he passed through a vast area 
of fresh water, and concluded (a correct surmise) 
that although no land was in sight, he was opposite 
the mouth of a river so large that it must flow, not 
from an island, as those which he had already dis 
covered, but from a great expansive mainland. 
And our personal experience of prayer assures us that 
the streams of bountiful provision that flow out to 
us from the vast unknown cannot come from a 
restricted, impoverished, illiberal Source, but must 
be the outgoing of a Personality of boundless resources 
and infinite graciousness. ~ 

And in regarding prayer as an instrument of 
objective blessing we need not necessarily conclude 
that God will use extraordinary means to grant 
our requests. His response to our petition will be 
a specific intervention, but it is likely to express 
itself through ordinary channels. The scoffing 
lads, who, when the destitute widow was praying 
for bread, bought a loaf and threw it in at her door, 
thought it was a great joke, never imagining that 
possibly God was using their thoughtless jesting as 
@ means of answering her prayer. In Jeffery Farnol’s 
charming story, The Money Moon, the imaginative 
laddie is induced to believe that fairies will intervene 
to remove their load of debt, but the fairy which 
did eventually dissipate this harassing cloud from 
Arcadia was in the form of the generous American 
millionaire. And God generally uses fairies of this 
ordinary flesh and blood kind for the answering of 
our prayers, manipulating both human agents and 
the forces of nature in such a way that our require- 
ments are met. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ARE BODILY HEALING AND THE WEATHER 
LEGITIMATE SUBJECTS OF PRAYER? 


“The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick.” 
r James v. 15. 


“ As to what is possible or impossible, anything not self- 
contradictory, or inconsistent with other truth is possible.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 


I 


TuE Church is very inconsistent in its attitude to 
bodily healing. It runs with the hares of faith 
while chasing with the hounds of materialism. It 
recommends us to pray for our sick ones, but this 
attitude seems to be inspired by sentiment rather 
than conviction Prayer appears to be regarded only 
as a standby upon which we can fall back when 
medical skill fails, and the majority of Christian 
people would immensely prefer to discard prayer 
rather than physic as a means of healing, if it were 
necessary to abandon the one or the other. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the modern church 
has held aloof from any advocacy of psychical healing 
as it is so grossly liable to abuse. Quite early in 
the Church’s history, the practice of spiritual healing 
degenerated into a fraudulent conspiracy for robbing 
the credulous. Superstition was fostered, saints’ 
bones and other supposed miracle-working relics 
were faked, and when the Reformation came the 
whole rascally system, with the sublime truth from 
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which it had taken its birth, was cast aside, and the 
materialistic methods of modern science have con- 
firmed the Church more and more in this attitude. 
Prayer, it is assumed, is not a prominent factor in 
the curing of our physical ills, but may serve as an 
auxiliary aid. 

But surely this is scarcely a dignified position to 
which to relegate prayer? If prayer is of any use 
in the battle with disease, it is of great use. We 
should either give prayer a dominant place in the 
ministry of healing or no place at all. If its scope 
here is vague, it is void. 

Undoubtedly, with most people, the difficulty is 
that modern medical science seems so efficient, while 
prayer is an uncertain quantity. The former has 
such extensive scope that it appears to eliminate 
the latter. The conditions are now so different from 
those that prevailed in the early church, when 
Christian people relied chiefly upon prayer for the 
healing of disease. No organised medical faculty 
existed ; the recognised medical knowledge was a 
medley of quackery and witchcraft; the slender 
understanding of human physiology or drugs was 
more than neutralised by the trickery and super- 
stition with which it was associated, hence medical 
treatment often tended to aggravate disease rather 
than cure it, and with such a condition of things it 
was undoubtedly wiser to induce a patient to fortify 
his will to combat the disease, by means of prayer, 
rather than encouraging him to rely upon the 
ignorant, bungling medical aid of the day. And 
possibly this influenced our Saviour to give such 
prominence in His ministry to works of healing, and 
it is also likely that it stimulated the practice of the 
primitive church as indicated in the exhortation of 
St. James (v. 14): “‘ Is any among you sick, let him 
call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
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over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith will save the sick.” 

But does this mean that we must cease to believe 
in prayer as an instrument of healing? Have we 
to regard it as a means of spiritual stimulus to the 
sick one in suffering and death rather than a remedial 
force? Obviously we cannot maintain the present 
attitude. We must either cease to pray for the 
recovery of the sick or definitely recognise that in 
this sphere it brings actual and positive objective 
benefits. 


II 


And in examining the matter one thing becomes 
most evident, that God seeks increasingly to cure 
our physical ills through our own efforts. Medical 
science is God’s gift as much as the sun that shines 
upon us and the bread we eat. Many of our prayers 
are anticipated and their answer guaranteed in the 
contributions He has made through our great 
scientists to man’s capacity for healing, and the 
obligation is laid upon us to seek the answer to our 
prayers by co-operation with heaven’s bountiful 
endowments as contributed through medical science. 
There were times when our Lord did not hesitate to 
use external aids, as when He applied clay to the 
eyes of the blind man, and even in the Apostolic 
Church, the oil applied to the sick one, to which 
St. James refers, had a medicinal as well as a ritual 
purpose. 

But although super-material methods of curing 
disease are not so indispensable to-day as they were 
in the early church, and there is no justification for 
discarding the splendid ministrations that modern 
medicine can give, the need for prayer has not been 
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eliminated. For one thing, it is only by prayer that 
we get at the roots of disease. 

The different schools of psychical healing— 
Christian Science, Higher Thought, Magnetic Healing, 
and so on—are often criticised on the ground that 
they recognise the dominance of man’s soul, but 
overlook the reality of his body. Yet are not their 
opponents in danger of going to the opposite 
extreme, being so obsessed with the exigencies of 
man’s body that they forget the functions of his 
soul? The current medical practice is baldly 
materialistic. Man is treated as though he is but a 
carcase. And does not this ignore the most funda- 
mental fact about disease, that is is greatly aggravated 
by human sin? We have recognised that pain is 
not a direct visitation of heaven. Our Gehazi’s are 
not smitten with leprosy or our grumblers attacked 
by God-sent serpents. Our ills are mostly the - 
offspring of sin. They are tares emerging in the flesh 
from seeds sown in the spirit. And consequently 
physical remedies are merely a palliative. They 
may cure diseases, but not disease. What we 
require if we are going to probe to the root of the 
evil, is to have a diagnosis that is spiritual and mental 
as well as physical. And this can only be attained 
by personal, spiritual enlightenment. The physician 
may fathom the mysteries of the body, but the 
patient alone can interpret the needs of the soul. 
And it is by prayer that he is enabled to accomplish 
this, as in communion with God he probes the deeps 
of his own heart. 

But we have laid stress upon this matter because 
of its association with the kindred fact that God has 
ordained that the spirit should exercise dominance 
over the flesh. It has been by the application of 
this principle that most “‘ thought cures’ have been 
effected. The buoyant faith and determined will 
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of the individual have effected what external remedies 
even failed to do. Anda wise physician works upon 
this. His smile is often as good as his physic, as it 
inspires hope. He relies upon the confidence he 
generates in a patient as well as the drugs he puts 
into him, for in the long run the sufferer is himself 
his best physician. And what can inspire hope more 
than prayer? We come to God realising that “ He 
knoweth our frame.’ He can diagnose our 
condition as no doctor can. His love is perfect, His 
powerinfinite. Wecan approach Him with the con- 
fidence that He who made our body is most capable 
of re-making it. And this is true faith healing. -It 
is born not merely of faith in ourselves or in our 
physician, but of faith in God. And it is in perfect 
harmony with the principle that we must increasingly 
rely upon our own efforts for the cure of disease. 
When we logically apply that principle we are 
obliged to conclude that if it be incumbent upon us 
to utilise all those healing aids that are material, it 
is just as obligatory to exercise those remedial 
resources that are spiritual. If it be our duty to 
exploit the potentialities that are without us, it is 
just as much our duty to make use of those that 
are within us; the latter, in fact, is the more repre- 
sentative of personal effort, as in the former sphere 
we have only to concern ourselves about medical 
attention, and obeying the doctor’s directions, but 
in the other case we have to exercise the whole force 
of our personality in combating the disease. And, 
when we thus see that the exercise of our spiritual 
faculties in prayer, when ill, is but the utilisation of 
those mighty reserve forces of the soul which God 
desires us to employ, we realise the special significance 
of Sir Oliver Lodge’s words when he said: ‘“ It is 
not really absurd to suggest that drugs and no prayer 
may be almost as foolish as prayer and no drugs.”’ 
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This, however, does not meet the question of 
prayer on behalf of our sick friends. Can our prayers 
procure healing for our own beloved suffering ones ? 
They may be too ill even to pray, can we do anything 
for them? The faith that is dominating in my 
nature cannot fling back the flood of disease that is 
advancing in his. We cannot exercise faith to cure 
the sicknesses of another any more than we can use 
faith to wash away the sins of another, of what 
avail, then, is my prayer ? 

It can stimulate the faith of the one prayed for. 
This is the genuine means of communicating healing. 
There are those who advocate psychical healing 
through the mediation of a mesmeric personality, 
or a spiritually-endowed clergyman. But this is 
only creating a medical priestcraft. It would make 
the capacity for healing the monopoly of a few, which 
is contrary to the divine method, and it would be 
just as much an exterior, unspiritual force as is the 
ministrations of a physician. But through prayer 
we can all exude those psychic influences that 
stimulate the spiritual faculties of the patient. We 
can all exercise the magnetic touch, and belong to 
a privileged order, in a spiritual sense. We can so 
strengthen a man’s confidence in God, that he can be 
inspired not merely by our faith but by his own. 

But cannot we also expect God to give direct 
healing in response to our prayers? We surely can, 
for the significant reason that we rarely live as long 
as He desires. As we have intimated, He wants us 
to live not merely threescore years, but three hundred 
and three score years, the devastations of sin, how- 
ever, have madeit that our lives are much shorter than 
He planned. Consequently it is His will that we 
should counteract the effects of sin in this matter. 
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The resources of science and the latent powers of 
our own personality are to be exercised to the full 
in recovering from the grave the years that sin has 
robbed us of, but when these have been utilised to 
the utmost we are still a long way from realising that 
extension of life that God desires, cannot we there- 
fore confidently look for God’s direct remedial 
response to the prayer of faith ? In doing so He 
will be fulfilling His own purpose, asserting the 
ascendency of the spiritual over the material, and 
honouring the faith of His children. Thus we can 
be sure once again that when man has loyally gone 
to the utmost limit of his resources, God supplements 
and crowns his endeavour in response to faith. 

Did not our Saviour give emphatic indication of 
this? Asked by His disciples how it was they had 
failed to cure the man possessed, He answered : ‘ This 
kind can come out by nothing save by prayer” 
(Mark Ix. 29). Then again He declared, ‘“‘ He that 
believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also ; 
and greater works than these shall he do ”’ (John xiv. 
12). Are not these “‘ greater works’’ the achieve- 
ments of faith that Christ puts within our reach ? 
Spiritual triumphs are the greatest accomplishments 
of all, and these represent the fullest realisation of 
the promise, but is not that dominance of faith 
over physical evil which was so strikinga feature of 
the ministry of Jesus, part of the fulfilment? It 
has often been said that the healing acts of Jesus were 
not the assertion of the God-possessed man’s normal 
ascendency over disease, but were special credentials 
of Christ’s Messiahship. And to a certain extent 
this was undoubtedly the case; they were seals of 
Christ’s authority. But were they not also a 
manifestation of Christ’s desire to lessen human suffer- 
ing, and neutralise the effects of sin in shortening 
our lives? Did they not express the willingness 
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of God to do for us in this sphere what human effort 
cannot do? Ifnot, why did Christ lay such emphasis 
upon faith? The reiterated declaration is, “ If 
ye ask anything in my Name, I will do it,” and when 
we. examine these statements in the light of Christ’s 
concern for our bodily woes when He was here 
in the flesh, we realise that He intends: prayer 
to be a powerful engine of accomplishment in this 
connection. 


IV 


Nevertheless such prayer has to be offered with 
the recognition that disease and death are not 
unmitigated evils. We have intimated that disease 
is native to the physical nature with which we are 
endowed in common with the brutes; death is the 
brusque emancipation that has been provided | 
eventually to release us from the restricting confines 
of our bodily organism. Prayer is not intended to 
abolish disease, but to lessen it ; to prolong life but 
not perpetuate it. The implication of faith-healing 
is that if we exercised sufficient faith we would attain 
such dominance over the body that we would cheat 
death; but this cannot be the purpose of God. 
The body at best is only intended to be a temporary 
scaffolding. It is the transitory shell in which our 
personality develops to a certain stage, as with the 
unhatched bird, and then emerges from it to enjoy 
a fuller and freer life. God often greatly enhances 
our well-being by rejecting the prayer for recovery 
instead of complying with it. Juno, the Olympian 
goddess, is said to have been approached by an 
ex-priestess—a devoted mother—requesting that 
she would confer her greatest boon upon her sons. 
They had rendered the goddess valuable service, 
for when no white heifers could be obtained to draw 
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her to the festival in her honour at Argos, they drew 
the car themselves. Juno expressed to the mother 
her great obligation, and promised that her prayer 
would be abundantly answered. She set out to 
meet her sons with a light heart. She arrived at 
the place where they were resting and found them 
both—dead. That was the greatest blessing Juno 
could confer upon them. And it is often the most 
beneficial answer that can be given to our prayers. 
Death frequently means perfect bliss when healing 
would bring prolonged misery. 

Moreover, our prayer for the prolongation of life 
must not be inspired by a desire for the pursuance of 
selfish purposes or for the avoidance of deserved 
retribution. This would be a breach of all the 
canons of prayer. Does not Bunyan show excellent 
insight when he puts the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death about half way along the pilgrimage instead 
ofatthe end? He recognised that the fear of death 
has to be faced early in our Christian life, and if 
conquered then is vanquished for ever. Andit must 
be as those who have once and for all cast behind 
us the fear of death that we ask God to help us for 
a time to evade it. Prayer for healing, as with all 
other prayer, must observe the ethical obligations 
which govern all Christian activity, combining 
assertion of our own will with submission to God’s 
will, and in doing this we can feel that we can with 
definite assurance plead with God to heal the physical 
maladies of ourselves and those about us. 


Vv 


The question about which, on the part of its 
advocates, there is much apologetic insincerity, and 
on that of its opponents arrogant dogmatism, is 
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that of prayer for the weather. The faithful seem 
to practise such prayer as a rite rather than as a 
force, exhibiting the spirit of the farmer who, when 
the vicar promised to pray for much needed rain on 
the coming Sunday, said: ‘“ Thank ye kindly, 
parson. Much obliged to ye. Not as I think it’s 
much good while the wind stays i’ the east.”’ 

This is not one of the departments of life where 
our prayer effort is weakened by our ability to meet 
our needs by our own efforts. Here we have little 
capacity to effect our will. The time may come, 
when man has attained a more exalted stage of mental 
and moral development, that God will put the control 
of the weather somewhat into our hands. We see 
some indication of this in the way in which we are 
now able to modify climatic conditions by affores- 
tation, irrigation, artillery activity, and so on, and 
by the fact that modern science affirms the manipula- 
tion of the weather to be scientifically possible 
though commercially impossible. But at present 
we have slender ability to control this sphere, does 
it therefore provide special scope for prayer? Has 
God ordered that as we cannot accomplish our will 
here by effort, we can do so by petition? Does He 
thus augment our incompleteness, as Christ seems 
to have done with respect to our bodily ills when 
human skill had not sufficiently developed to be able 
to cure? . 

This is not likely to be the case. There are factors 
which here operate which make it that there is little 
objective scope for prayer at all. One is that the 
weather is a general matter and therefore is not 
likely to be given at the behest of individuals. We 
cannot call down rain upon our sprouting corn crops 
while our neighbour in the next field gets scorching 
sunshine for the gathering of his hay crops. God 
cannot answer the prayer of the mineral water 
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manufacturers for a hot summer without disappoint- 
ing the mackintosh salesman’s hope of a wet one. 
Weather cannot be suited to each individual as 
with God’s other material gifts, as though we each 
live in a little world of our own. He can give us 
health or sickness, poverty or riches, knowledge or 
ignorance, without having to dump the same upon 
our fellows, but this does not apply to the gift of rain 
or fine. The old storyfrom Hsop will be brought to 
mind of the widow who was distracted in her 
petitions to the gods, as one of her sons was a potter 
needing heat and the other a gardener requiring rain. 

If prayer were operative here it would be liable 
to be regarded as a means of stealing a march upon 
our neighbour. Miss Strong, in her Psychology 
of Prayer, quotes a schoolgirl athlete as saying, 
“T don’t ask any more that the other team may be 
beaten, but I ask that our team may play its best, 
and I guess I rather hope that the other team may 
forget to ask.’ And if we pray for one kind of 
weather when our neighbour requires the opposite, 
we probably trust that he will forget to ask. The 
Rabbis used to say, “ Listen not to the prayers of 
those who are about to set out on a journey.” 

It may be said that there are frequent occasions 
when certain specific weather conditions will be 
beneficial to everybody; when, during drought, vital 
crops are imperilled for the want of rain, or, in a 
drenching season, our food resources blight and 
wither because of the need of sunshine. But even 
then there are numerous individuals whom the 
desired weather will not suit. When rain is urgently 
needed, there are many who desire the boon most 
ardently—to-morrow ; if it came to-day it would 
-seriously dislocate their activities. And this indi- 
cates a sound reason why prayer for change of 
weather is not likely to bring objective benefit ; 
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it is not a sphere in which God’s original purpose 
can be said to have been modified by the evil exercise 
of man’s will. 

This is one of the few physical spheres in which 
the prevalence of sin has not increased our difficulty, 
and in which man’s enterprise has not modified the 
conditions. We can presume that the weather we 
have is very much what it would have been if there 
had been no sin and if man had not existed. There- 
fore we cannot say that God’s will is not being 
completely realised in the climatic changes. And 
this means that in one sphere at least God’s perfect, 
undeflected purpose is being achieved, and this 
being so, to seek any modification in the weather is 
to imply that God does not know His own business, 
or that He will give us the second best if we do not 
ask, but will give us the best if we worry Him. We 
may often sincerely feel that a particular kind of 
weather will be of special benefit to the community, 
but how are we to judge? Surely if the weather 
conditions are not such as human sin has imposed 
upon us, but what God has graciously and designedly 
provided, it must be the best we could possibly have, 
whether it be rain or fine, heat or frost, lightning or 
sunshine? The attitude of many people to the 
weather is, ‘‘ This weather is beneficial, therefore it 
comes from God.’ Should we not rather argue, 
‘‘ This weather is from God, therefore it is bene- 
ficial ?’’ Whatever God sends cannot be improved 
upon. 

Then we have said that most things, temporal as 
well as spiritual, cannot be given to us in answer to 
prayer unless we are spiritually fitted to use them 
legitimately. God’s eagerness to give is limited by 
our capacity to receive. And hence the need of 
prayer as a means of qualifying us rightly to utilise 
God’s resources. But prayer can serve no such 
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purpose in requesting modification of the weather, 
as this is given irrespective of character or prayer. 
Even if the wicked and the righteous dwelt in separate 
areas, God would not visit all the sunshine on one 
and all the storm on the other; He designedly and 
impartially maketh the sun to rise on the just and 
on the unjust. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the main 
reason why it is little use praying for weather 
modifications ; it is one of the things which appears 
to be beyond the range of prayer. We have already 
indicated that there are factors which God gives 
quite apart from prayer. He could not delay 
creating us until we asked for it. The redemptive 
scheme had to be provided apart from prayer. These 
may be said to be above the range of prayer—pro- 
visions emanating from the unconditional grace of 
God—and the light we enjoy and the air we breathe, 
to receive which, as we have shown, God does not 
even impose the condition of work, are similarly 
fundamental but non-committal necessities which 
He grants without conditions. To recognise this 
fact is to realise that His grace is bigger than prayer. 
He gives through the medium of prayer when 
necessary, but He does not impose this condition 
when it is not necessary. And surely His provision 
of weather requisites belongs to this category! As, 
in this, prayer has no special function to serve it is 
not demanded. He will not preserve a superfluity 
merely for the sake of appearances. 

Elijah is said to have prayed for the weather and 
his prayer was answered, but this does not mean 
that God’s intentions respecting the weather were 
altered. Elijah did not induce God to modify the 
climatic conditions but only acted as a mouthpiece 
in declaring that God would work these changes. 
The modification arose, not in God, in the changing 
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of His purpose respecting the weather, but in Elijah, 
in inducing him to prophesy the succeeding drought 
and rain. Elijah prayed “ according to the word 
of the Lord,’ and if ever the Church feels under 
constraint to pray for the weather she must un- 
doubtedly do so. It may be that God has inspired 
as petition that which He has designed to come to 
pass. But even then we do not change the weather. 
We only prophecy its future doings. 

Yet God loves to multiply our happiness ; therefore 
when a function is being arranged the success of which 
depends entirely upon the weather, would it not be 
better, instead of fixing our date and then praying 
that God will keep that day fine, to ask guidance from 
God in the selection of the date, trusting to Him Who 
knows the future to enable us to fix a suitable 
occasion. We then avail ourselves of God’s gracious 
help without trespassing into that sphere which 
seems to be outside the scope of prayer. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DOES GOD’S SOCIAL BENEVOLENCE MAKE 
INTERCESSION UNNECESSARY ? 


“ God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you.’’—1 Samuel x11. 23. 


‘More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice, 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend, 
For so the whole round world is every way, 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
Tennyson. 


WE may see many reasons why we should pray for 
ourselves. Prayer is essentially co-operation with 
God, and is, therefore, necessary on our part as an 
appropriation of those blessings which God wants to 
give, but are useless to us unless we desire them. 
But what good can be effected by pleading on 
behalf of others? Many feel that it is utterly futile, 
in that no spiritual transactions can be undertaken 
by proxy. As we cannot repent for another man, or 
believe for him, or be converted on his behalf, it is 
felt that it is useless to pray for him. It seems like 
asking God to cast pearls before swine, or to give 
beautiful books to indiscriminating illiterates. 
Even as regards requesting temporal favours for 
others, it appears to be a superfluity, as they cannot 
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be beneficial to them unless they are in such a 
spiritual condition as to be eager to pray for them- 
selves, and thus make the intercession of others 
unnecessary. 

But the chief difficulty associated with inter- 
cession, underlying all others, is the implication it 
gives that we are more concerned about our neigh- 
bour’s welfare than God is. If people are saved 
in consequence of our prayers, does it not appear as 
though God could have bestowed this spiritual 
enrichment upon them irrespective of our prayers, 
and that, therefore, our intercession is superfluous ? 
If it be our earnest pleading rather than God’s 
redeeming passion which brings them to a knowledge 
of salvation, does it not suggest that we are more 
concerned about the salvation of our neighbour than 
God is? 


I 


In seeking an explanation of intercession, must we 
not conclude that it springs instinctively from our 
social nature? We pray for others, primarily, not 
because our judgment assures us that this is the 
appropriate way in which to secure them blessing, 
but because our warm desires incite us to bare our 
hearts before God. Prayer being an instinct we 
cannot help but employ it in the whole range of our 
interests, personal and social. Wepray, not because 
we are philosophers, but because we are human, and 
it can but be that if we pray we will pray for all. 

Moreover, our social propensities, besides impelling 
us to pray for others, incite us to pray collectively. 
Being gregarious in our inclinations we naturally 
become gregarious in our petitions. Because we 
desire to pray for others, it is inevitable that we 
should want to pray with others. 
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We must also observe that there is a close relation 
between private prayer and collective prayer, and 
it is doubtful if either can be maintained without 
the other. In our temporal life it is noticeable that 
our distinctive human characteristics find their 
congenial expression in company rather than in 
isolation. Thought is provoked the more readily 
when mind communes with mind, as a diamond 
sharpens a diamond. Free, care-erasing laughter 
is rarely evoked except in the convivial social circle. 
Hygienists assert that we eat more heartily and are 
more thoroughly nourished when we partake of our 
meals in company. And in the life of prayer some- 
thing of the same kind appertains. Social prayer 
incites the indifferent soul to individual prayer, 
and the collective prayer inspires private prayer. 
Just as, when we pray separately, we are made 
desirous of praying unitedly, so also, when we pray 
collectively, we are incited to pray privately, and if 
we abandoned the one it would give a strong 
inclination to abandon the other. 

We also need to bear in mind that public worship 
would be almost impossible unless there is meaning 
in social, collective prayer. Public prayer then 

‘would not be the united request of a common object ; 
‘it would be but the spirit of the closet expressing 
itself in the sphere of the public. Public prayer 
would simply have to take the character of a Quaker 
meeting, without any opportunity, however, for the 
moving of the Spirit. Services would become mere 
lectures, aiming at instruction rather than worship, 
and if this were the case there is little likelihood of 
their being maintained. It is probable that in the 
Roman Empire, the diverse and widely-scattered 
peoples were held together so long, not so much 
because of the might of the Imperial Army, but 
the wonderful network of roads with which the 
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conquerors intersected their far-flung territories gave 
ready and constant communication with every part. 
And it is a similar spirit of inter-communication 
which holds together any community of Christian 
people. In unity of prayer and of worship a unison 
of spirit is both expressed and increased, and when, 
as we have shown, social prayer is a vital factor 
in promoting this, we see that prayer for others is 
an important element in preserving organised 
Christianity. 

Then the necessity for intercession is further 
evidenced in that if prayer were merely an instru- 
ment of personal acquisition, it would be of no avail 
to usin carrying out our obligations to our neighbours, 
and that would undoubtedly promote selfishness. 
The Red Indians gave a very beautiful addition to 
the old story about the selection of a monarch in 
the bird kingdom. While the western version | 
represents that the wren was awarded the crown, 
because, in the flying contests, he managed to get 
the highest by riding upon the back of the eagle, 
and when his bearer had reached his limit, launched 
himself up just a little higher, the Indians affirm 
that the sceptre was given to the eagle after all, 
because he had not only soared the highest on his 
own pinions, but had also carried a passenger. And 
that is a test of the excellency of prayer. Unless 
it can be made a means of raising others as well as 
ourselves, it would: be perilously circumscribed in 
its scope. Samuel Rutherford rightly said, “I 
have been helped in praying for others, for in making 
an errand to God I have gotten something for 
myself.’’ But if we ask blessing for others merely 
that we may receive for ourselves, we make prayer 
a form of double-dealing. A‘serviceable demeanour 
is then made a cloak for an acquisitive motive, and 
thus is bound to engender insincerity. 
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And while private intercession gives a nobler 
range to prayer than would be possible if our pleading 
never soared beyond the self, united prayer gives 
special enrichment to it. The circle of intercession 
becomes a circuit of heaven-charged power, and, all 
diverse personal clamours being obliterated in the 
passion for the common good, the soul learns some- 
thing of what is meant by St. Paul when he wished 
to ‘know the fellowship of His sufferings, being 
made conformable unto His death.” 


II 


The considerations we have reviewed, however, 
do not get us any nearer solving the theoretical 
difficulties of intercession. It still leaves untouched 
the objective side, and as there seems to be no reason 
why God should not act irrespective of our prayers, 
intercession appears to be, while an irrepressible, 
instinctive outgoing of the soul, a delusive superfluity. 

But some light is shed upon this, in that, mysterious 
as it is, God appears, in other spheres than that of 
prayer, to work almost exclusively through human 
agency rather than by direct intervention. It 
would seem as though He chooses to save humanity 
through humanity. As the ether acts as a medium 
by which the light leaps across the airless gulf which 
separates the sun from the earth, and then, having 
reached us, makes use of the impurities which gather 
in the earth-clinging atmosphere to scatter those 
unbending rays, thus lighting the spaces which are 
out of the direct course of the sun’s beams, so the 
light of redeeming grace, coming to us through the 
mediumship of our Saviour’s sacrifice, nevertheless, 
having reached us, relies upon frail, faulty human 
agencies to be the media whereby it is scattered in 
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all the dark corners of the world. Christ did not 
act as a flaming evangelist, but deputed Peter to be 
such. He did not traverse the world as a great 
itinerating missionary, because He has ordained the 
St. Pauls of the Church to do this work. Christ’s 
work was to procure the gospel, and it is our work to 
proclaim it. And we may argue, If He chooses to 
work through human agents in the matter of service, 
it is only reasonable to think that He does so in the 
matter of intercession. If He saves men through 
men, their prayers must be regarded as means of 
doing this as well as their ministrations. 

But the difficulty is, that, even if we can conceive 
of God allowing the conferment of spiritual blessing 
to be dependent upon the mediatory services of 
man, we cannot, when that service is provided, think 
that He will still wait for man’s prayers before 
granting it. Human ministration is in the nature 
of the case indispensable, God having made the 
world what it is. He has to work through things 
as they are, curing our childhood’s ignorance, not 
by the magical conferment of knowledge, but through 
human instructors; educating us in neighbourly 
virtues, not by a direct inflatus but by the impact 
of personality upon personality in our social life ; 
introducing heathen populations to the gospel 
power, not by messages from the sky, but through 
the missionary agencies of the church. But it 
would not appear as though human prayer is in- 
dispensable. There is a great difference between 
God working through human personality and human 
personality working through God. In the one 
instance, God is the originator of the influence, in 
the other case man. In Christian service, God uses 
His saved children for the conveyance of His grace, 
in intercession man uses the Divine Personality for 
the realisation of human purposes. In the one case 
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God inspires man to do what He cannot do Himself, 
in the other case man is urging God to do what He 
can be safely presumed to do, irrespective of our 
prayers. We see, therefore, that when we fall back 
upon God’s employment of human agency as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty of intercession, we find that we 
are brought back to where we began. 

Cannot we say that prayer originates and sustains 
those personal ministries without which, as we have 
seen, God cannot carry out His purpose? Just as, 
in America, railways are thrust out into the un- 
populated wilderness so as to induce towns to grow, 
so prayer is a projecting forth of Christian energies 
into the untracked reaches of human nature, so that 
in its train all the transforming agencies of Christian 
service may follow. Is it not probable that we 
would have little desire to work for people if we did 
not pray for them? While God is not likely to with- 
hold the fruits of human service because it has not 
been accompanied by another’s prayers, or respond 
to intercessory prayer unless its answer has been 
made possible by someone’s ministrations, yet are 
not the two so indissolubly connected that the one 
is as imperative as the other? White clover was 
introduced into New Zealand, and, in spite of the 
ideal climatic conditions, it was found that it would 
not flourish until the honey bee was also introduced. 
Red clover was also taken from England, but this 
again languished until the humble bee was placed 
among it for its fertilisation. And in the reforming, 
civilising movement at work in the world, we may 
introduce educative agencies, punitive restrictions, 
and religious institutions, but unless these are 
energised, spiritualised, vitalised, by the fructifying 
forces of prayer, all the personal effort that has been 
put forth will fail to produce anything but the crop 
of a godless moralism or a veneer civilisation, and 
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because of this prayer is as indispensable a factor 
of co-operation with God as work. 


III 


While prayer must be wedded to effort, in order 
that God may achieve His elevating aims through 
human co-operation, the prayer thus evolved is that 
of the immediate agents in co-operative effort, and 
it still leaves unconsidered the question as to 
whether God, in response to prayer unaccompanied 
by effort, is likely to give blessing which otherwise 
He would never have granted. 

The daily experience of praying people satisfies 
_ them that God does give direct, objective blessing 
to others in response to prayer, and in addition to 
this, the researches of mental science indicate that 
intercession is not an instinctive futility, but is 
rather a sublime and potent exercise of personal 
forces. As to how this is attained, we can only guess, 
but it appears to be realised in some measure through 
the psychic powers of our personality. Just as God 
uses the laws of the material universe for answering 
our prayers, He likewise uses the laws of our mental 
nature. Some of our naturalists believe that the 
bees have physical senses additional to our five 
senses, in particular they hazard that they have 
thought-transmitting and thought-receiving faculties 
independent of communication by sound or sign. 
And is not such a capacity exercised by man when 
he links himself to God in intercession? He is 
enabled to project the forces of his personality across 
the intervening barriers of space. Prayer is thought, 
and thoughts have wings that cleave through space, 
By prayer influence takes upon itself an enlarged 
scope, gaining direct contact with those who 
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ordinarily are far outside our personal reach. There 
are plants which bear two kinds of fruit, and con- 
sequently two sets of seeds, the one heavy and inert, 
the other equipped with downy parasols or airy 
wings, which enable the wind to waft them away 
to distant spheres far away from their ordinary 
area of influence. In this way, while the nether 
region retains its fertility, the distant spaces are also 
cultivated. And is not intercession a giving of wings 
to all the nobler products of the soul, so that, in 
addition to our radiating all the refining influences 
of the Christian character upon those with whom 
we come into direct contact, we are able also to 
project the same gracious forces into the lives of 
those who are far away ? 

It may be asked what is the difference between 
prayer and a godless telepathy. If we can exercise 
telepathic influence without prayer, why should we 
conceive of having to exercise it with prayer? If 
we can establish direct communications between our 
personality and a distant personality, why should 
we complicate matters by conceiving of this as being 
attained through divine mediumship? If we can 
only communicate with the object of our interest 
through the agency of God, is it not telepathic 
intercourse between our soul and God, and between 
God and the subject of intercession, rather than 
between ourselves and the intended recipient ? 

There is a vital difference between prayer and 
telepathy, in that prayer is not only the projection 
of thought which might be good or might be evil ; 
it is the mystic outgoing of all that is best in our 
personality. Intercession is thought charged with 
love and sympathy and encouragement. The 
psychic forces of our personality can undoubtedly 
be grossly debased to evil purposes, as is seen in the 
vicious exercise of hypnotic power; but prayer is 
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hypnotism charged with grace; the exercise of 
telepathic force for saving purposes. 

Then again, it must be noted that intercession, in 
so far as it takes a telepathic form, is not a com- 
munication of our personal forces through the 
mediumship of God, but is a requesting God to create 
those psychological conditions which will enable us 
to bridge the gulf of space, and thus make it possible 
for us to convey blessing which otherwise could not 
be communicated. The medium by which Marconi- 
grams are transmitted has always existed, but this 
potentiality has been unavailing until appropriate 
instruments for transmitting and receiving wireless 
messages could be created.’ And what is sought in 
intercession is that we should receive such divine 
assistance as will make us capable of projecting the 
noblest influences of our personality, and at the same 
time we seek that the object of our prayer be made 
so highly capable of appropriating them, that the 
greatest good may be attained. Modern psychology. 
in its revelation of the possibilities of our subliminal 
self, indicates immense potentialities in this direction. 

It may be objected that this does not represent 
prayer as a means of securing the transmission of 
good from God to our friend, but from ourselves to 
the friend. In all our social relations, however, God 
generally uses us as agents who so influence our 
neighbours beneficially that He is able to convey 
blessing to them which otherwise they could not 
have received, and thereby our personal contribution 
is made a means of answering our own prayers. 


IV 


Intercession, however, is not intended simply as 
something to fall back upon when direct intercourse 
is impossible. The great function of intercessory 
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prayer is not so much to project our influence across 
intervening spaces, as rather to open up avenues of 
grace between God and the souls of others, whether 
in a physical sense they be near or distant from the 
intercessor, and if we consider the mutual inter- 
dependence which characterises human relations we 
will see more deeply the meaning of this. We are 
all members one of another. As a compound flower, 
such as the dandelion, consists of a cluster of flower- 
ets, each one provided with all the distinctive parts 
that go to make a flower, and as the human body, 
though one organism, is made up of myriads of 
separate cells which have a life of their own, so all 
the different units in the human species, though 
enjoying a self-determining, independent existence, 
combine together so as to make one interacting, 
mutually-influencing, co-responsible whole. 

Undoubtedly moral responsibility is essentially 
individual, but it would appear as though God 
regards freewill as being to some extent a repre- 
sentative faculty, so that the volitional action of 
one man is accepted as a moral credential for another. 
The doctrine of substitution seems to operate in 
God’s approach to man as well as in man’s approach 
to God. While no man can be saved by proxy, 
because of the very nature of things the influences 
that bring us to salvation cannot be solely self- 
originating. 

The fact of mutual responsibility is something 
that is widely recognised. It is often affirmed, for 
example, that the destiny of a child is largely 
determined before it reaches ten years of age. Does 
not this mean that our parents have considerable 
responsibility for the moral course we take? Again, 
it is an axiom of religious justice that God will not 
condemn a man for having low moral ideals if he has 
had no opportunity of attaining high ones; the 
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child cradled in heathen darkness not being expected 
to manifest the high moral standards of the favoured 
son of Christian England. But what does this 
mean? Is not the implication that while we are 
responsible to God for the exercise of our will, 
individually, within the sphere of its opportunities, 
others are responsible as well; our parents for 
surrounding us with the most elevating influences 
possible during the plastic period of childhood, our 
fellows for providing us with the highest degree of 
moral enlightment which they are capable of giving ? 

And because of these inter-relations, are we not 
in a position to intercede for one another? We are 
all made capable of contributing to the marring or 
making of the destiny of our neighbour, and as we 
have scope to influence people by our actions, we 
should have just as much scope to influence them by 
our prayers. The maidens of ancient Greece threw 
flowers into the river Alpheus, believing that they 
would re-appear for the cheering of their friends in 
distant Sicily, in the Sicilian fountain of Arethusa. 
We can feel that in the realm of intercession this is 
not mere conceit. When the flowers of prayer are 
flung out on to the great stream of divine love, are 
they not borne to those who evoke our interest, so 
that, whether near or distant, they bloom luxuriantly 
in the supplicated one’s heart ? 

In a position of responsibility prayer is bound 
to be of its nature vicarious. A father, in interceding 
for his children, is only carrying out his paternal 
obligations. A Sunday School teacher in requesting 
enlightenment for his scholars is but fulfilling his 
exalted responsibilities. Unless a minister feels 
that he is a high-priest for his congregation he has 
not learnt what is the meaning of his vocation. 
And as every man is my neighbour, every man is a 
person for whom I am in some degree morally 
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responsible. ‘“‘ Perform every action as though 
you perform it for the whole world,’ said the 
philosopher, and certainly in everything we think 
or do we are acting for others as well as for ourselves. 
Now this is not a position which God occupies. 
Because of our interlacing moral relations, we can, 
to some extent, act for one another without over- 
riding our neighbour’s will ;. but God cannot. With 
us moral intervention is an expression of moral 
freedom, but with God it would be a suppression of 
it. With man it is a duty, but with God it would 
be a violation. 

And this vicarious position which man assumes as 
an intercessor becomes all the more natural when 
we remember that, in petitioning the well-being of 
others, we are generally voicing their unspoken 
desires. The inarticulate yearnings of humanity 
become vocal in us. The subjects of our prayers 
are also the partners of our prayers. In the Middle 
Ages practically all the incense offered up on Roman 
Catholic altars was produced in Mohammedan 
countries, and in our case the elements that give 
substance to our intercessions are drawn from those 
who have not themselves learnt to approach the 
altar of redeeming mercy. 

Moreover, when we intercede with God, He does 
not accept it merely as our personal petition but 
as the heart’s cry of those whom we represent. 
The supplication of Moses on Mount Horeb was not 
regarded as the pleadings of the patriarch, but of 
united Israel. Elijah on Carmel was heeded as the 
mouthpiece of the remnant of the faithful. When 
we pray for Foreign Missions, God accepts it as 
the vocalisation of the needy, breaking hearts in 
heathen lands. Intercession is really mediation. 
It is not our prayer, so much as other people praying 
through us. 
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In the sublime mystery of the Gospel, the vicarious 
character of Our Lord’s atoning work is indicated in 
that He is called the ‘“‘ Advocate.” 

“Five bleeding wounds He bears, 
Received on Calvary, 
They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly plead for me.” 

Is not His great mediating work that of acting 
as the channel of our prayers? He stands between 
us and the Father, not to divert God’s avenging 
wrath from us, but to convey our penitential prayers 
to God. Christ’s primary work as our Saviour is 
to be our Intercessor. And are we not called upon 
in our small way to complete the atoning purpose by 
inducing people to avail themselves of this inter- 
cession? We are mediators between the unregener- 
ate soul and Christ, as Christ is Mediator between 
the penitent and the Father. As He, in the capacity — 
of the Representative Man, assumes the responsibility 
of providing salvation, we, being, through our social 
interdependence, representative men also, have the 
responsibility of publishing salvation. Christ brings 
salvation to the race, as He can do this without 
infringing upon human freedom, we have to press 
it upon the individual, as, sharing responsibility with 
him, we can do this without trespassing upon his 
volitional preserves. 

Thus intercession is a carrying out of our vicarious 
responsibility. While God is the fountain of grace, 
He has chosen that we should be largely its channels 
of supply, both in service and prayer. He saves us 
that, in the indirect sense, we might become saviours. 
He applies to us the name that He used of Himself 
saying, ‘“‘ Ye are the light of the world.’ We are 
to “ fill up that which is lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ”? by conveying blessings to the unsaved 
through the ministry of intercession. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WOULD RESPONSE TO INTERCESSION 
UNDERMINE VOLITION? 


“Tf any man see a man sinning a sin not unto death, he 
shall ask, and God will give him life.””—1 John v. 16. 


“Manisafreeagent . . . The purpose of our prayer is 
not to force or coerce his will; never that. It is to free his 
will from the warping influences that now twist it awry.” 

S. D. Gordon. 


In these days when the moral independence of the 
individual is so greatly emphasised the question 
arises, ‘‘ Would not response to our prayer for the 
conversion of others necessitate a subversion of their 
will? Would not God then have forced salvation 
upon them and thus made it a matter of compulsion 
instead of choice? Seeing that righteousness, to 
be of any value, must be the outcome of spontaneous, 
deliberate choice, can God, even in answer to prayer, 
save a man who otherwise would not have willed it?” 


I 


The matter will have to be reviewed in the light 
of our moral inter-relations. We have shown that 
we are responsible for providing our children, and 
our neighbour, and even the distant heathen, with 
as ennobling an environment as we are capable of 
giving. 

And when we fulfil this obligation do we feel that 
it is an infringement of human rights? When we 
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instill noble principles into the minds of our children 
are we sensitive about interfering with their moral 
choice? When we seek to train the young folk in 
the Sunday School, or influence adults for good by 
means of the ministrations of the pulpit, or good 
literature, do we feel that we are stifling their 
volitional powers? Weare, if it be true that prayer 
unduly interferes with personal freedom. Moreover, 
we realise that we can influence our fellows power- 
fully for evil. We can grossly debase their will, 
and is not this a terrible endowment if we cannot 
also righteously influence their will without under- 
mining their manhood? If not, we are all free to 
be damned and yet not free to be saved ; at liberty 
to be made into fiends and yet not at liberty to be 
transformed into saints. Our liberty in that case 
is like that of the weathercock, which is free to be 
tossed about by every wind that blows; not like 
that of the windmill, which has the capacity of 
adjustment so that its sails can be sent effectively 
round from whatever quarter of the compass the 
wind may blow. 

While we recognise that it is not our surroundings, 
but our own personal decision, which determines our 
destiny, are we sufficiently aware that it is not so 
much the will as the judgment which guides us in 
securing help or hindrance from our environment ? 
There will be no exalted operation of the will unless 
we have an enlightened mind. Our conscience is 
like a compass, but what use would a compass be 
to the mariner, unless he had other data with which 
to render the compass serviceable ? He must have 
his chronometer to show him the time; a view of 
the stars to enable him to learn his bearings, and a 
chart by which to gauge his distances. And in our 
moral life our judgment takes the place of all these 
auxiliary aids, and thus makes our moral compass, 
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the conscience, of use to us. What chance then has 
our will of acting legitimately, unless our judgment 
be educated and elevated? Our will cannot make 
bricks without straw. Thus in praying for others 
we are not seeking to undermine their will-power at 
all, but are merely endeavouring, through the medium 
of God’s personality, so to bring gracious influences 
to bear upon their mind as to give their will a 
chance. 


II 


But while our moral interdependence gives scope 
for the exercise of intercession, so also does the 
limited, tentative nature of our will-power. Our 
moral freedom is not something actual but something 
potential. We are capable of freedom rather than 
free. How then do we attain our freedom? Not 
by living in flagrant disregard of moral restraint. 
Outlawry is not freedom, for while law has no 
thraldom over us so long as we obey, as we break a 
law we become in bondage to it. A Doone or a 
Charles Peace may act unrestrainedly, but he thereby 
entwines the toils of violated justice around himself 
more and more; and likewise, in the moral sphere, 
when we are loyal to law we are free from its exactions, 
when we disobey it we come under its drastic ban. 

Moreover, the more man rises superior to untoward 
circumstances, the more he asserts his own moral 
sovereignty. Themore he can transform those baneful 
influences that tend to drag him downinto stimulating 
forces that lift him up, the more thoroughly he gives 
proof of the fact that he is morally free. And this 
is all that prayer is meant to attain. Prayer does not 
seek to put a man into swaddling clothes, but rather 
knock off his shackles. It does not aim at making 
him a slave to his environment, but the master of it, 
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and is not prayer therefore one of the most libera- 
ting forces in the world? It enables us to acquire 
that freedom which otherwise we would never have 
attained. As the pursuit of evil is not so much 
choosing as neglecting to choose; as it is a case of 
passively drifting with the stream of evil desire 
instead of battling with it, it is not until we turn our 
aims toward the good that we exercise the will at 
all. Thus we do not rise to our privilege of moral 
freedom until we turn Godward, and this being so, 
to pray for the salvation of others is not to interfere 
with the exercise of their freedom, but to prevent sin 
from perpetually holding their will in bondage. 


Ill 


Then besides our moral inter-relation, and the 
tentative nature of our freedom, the existence of. 
gracious redemptive purposes thoroughly justifies us 
in pleading for the spiritual well-being of others. 

It would appear as though very definite limits are 
placed upon harmful influences. How impressively 
the natural sphere gives indication of this fact! 
Fire tends to extinguish itself by becoming smothered 
in its own ashes. The lightning, by its fury, creates 
an atmospheric condition in which it cannot live. 
The frost, in attacking the earth, develops that hard 
crust which serves as a protecting shield for the roots 
and fertilising forces underneath, and, in acting upon 
water, creates, by a remarkable contradiction, a 
solid body which rests upon the surface rather than 
falling to the bottom, and makes it that, instead 
of an increase of frost transforming a lake or sea 
into one mass of ice, from the bottom upwards, 
the intenser the cold the more effective becomes the 
protecting screen on the surface which enables the 
aquarian life underneath to exist in safety. The 
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edict seems to have gone forth to the destructive 
forces of nature, ‘“‘So far shalt thou go and no 
further.”” And does not this apply even more to the 
mischief-making forces of evil? ‘‘ There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as man can bear, 
but God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able.’’ ‘‘ Where sin 
abounded grace did abound more exceedingly.” 

Some restraining influence is always cast about a 
man, whether he be converted or unconverted, 
prayed for ornot. The guardian angel of prevenient 
grace companions with every earthly traveller, 
exercising its influence through “the light that 
lighteth every man coming into the world.”’ Before 
we learn to plead with God the Divine Spirit pleads 
with us. During the brightness of the day, when 
all the heavenly orbs are screened by the obliterating 
light, the stars can be seen reflected in the dark 
depths of a well; and when the constellations of 
grace are obscured by the blazing light of worldliness 
in which we live, in looking into the mysterious 
depths of our own heart we see the things of God 
reflected, and thus our very perversity is made to 
wean us from the ways of evil. 

But while the provision of this restraining influence 
is a gift it is also a right. To put us into a world 
of fierce temptations without giving us the equip- 
ment with which to battle with them, would be as 
cruel as the Roman practice of thrusting victims 
into the arena with the savage lions, and giving 
them no means of self-protection. 

And seeing that the projection of good influences 
to play about a man’s will, is not only demanded 
by mercy, but also by justice, recognising that God 
regards the radiation of gracious forces into our life 
as something which it would be a wrong to withhold, 
it is evident that when we pray for the conversion 
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of others we are acting in the closest harmony with 
the divine purpose. We are providing that which 
is a necessary counter-check to the existence of evil. 

When we thus intercede we can be perfectly sure 
that God would not foist religion upon the subjects 
of our prayer. God does not intend our pleadings 
to be like the utterances of Astolpho’s horn, which 
so petrified those who heard them that they had no 
capacity to resist capture. God does not gather His 
saints by press-gang methods. He influences but 
does not compel. He adjures our will but He does 
not overrule it. His attitude is well expressed in 
the words of Jesus, ‘‘ How often would I have gathered 
you as a hen gathereth her children, but ye would 
not!” 

But even within these limits, God, with His 
infinite resources, can convey great spiritual enrich- 
ment in answer to prayer. Our very contrariness . 
can be used by Him for our spiritual enlightenment. 
The wrath of man is made to show forth His praise. 
Otto, the former imbecile king of Bavaria, was often 
averse to partaking of the food ordinarily provided 
for him, and as he was in danger of starving, his at- 
tendants would hide his meals. Finding the food, the 
king thought he had outwitted them, and would eat 
heartily. And in the insane perversity of heart which 
characterises evil doing we set ourselves against all 
the spiritual provision He has made forus. ‘ Having 
eyes we see not, possessing ears we do not hear.” 
But our very follies are made to counteract our mad 
infatuation. Through channels direct and indirect, 
our vanities, our delusions, our sorrows, He makes 
His voice to be heard, though we may not recognise 
that it is His, and thus through our very miscon- 
ceptions He woos us to a better outlook and con- 
dition. Therefore, as regards prayer interfering 
with the freewill of its subjects, we see that there 
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is no ground for assuming this. As we are expected 
constantly to exert an influence for good upon our 
fellows because of our moral interdependence, as 
the answering of these prayers does not restrict the 
will of the person concerned, but emancipates him 
from the thraldom of sin instead, as it is an inviolable 
duty to bring gracious influences to bear upon every 
man so as to save him from his evil environment, 
we can plead for the conversion of others with the 
assurance that we are promoting their highest 
freedom. 


IV 


Then the scope which God has given to vicarious 
prayer evokes the further question, “‘If human 
intercession can determine whether a man be saved 
or not, does it not mean that God has put undue 
influence over the destiny of others in the hands of 
His creatures ? Ifa man’s eternal future is in some 
degree dependent upon whether he has someone to 
pray for him or not, is not this a violation of that 
individuality of opportunity and responsibility which 
is the basis of human freedom ?’’ We vehemently 
reject the thought that God, through any arbitrary 
action independent of a man’s choice, fixes his destiny 
for good or evil, but even more do we repudiate the 
notion that, through making our spiritual well-being 
dependent upon man’s service or intercession, He 
makes man largely determinant of what is to be the 
destiny of others. In the temporal realm God has 
arranged that one set of men shall not have monopo- 
listic control over the fate of others, ensuring that the 
things which matter most—air, light, sunshine, 
happiness, friendship, thought etc.—shall not be 
‘“‘cornered’”’ by the wealthy or powerful, and we 
naturally expect that in the spiritual realm He is 
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even more careful to secure that every man shall 
have opportunity to be master of his own destiny. 

It may be argued that this important consideration 
invalidates the argument we have presented as an 
explanation of the intercessory function, as it 
represents God as conniving at a gross inequality 
and interference in moral relations, but this is a 
difficulty which we have to face independent of its 
connection with prayer. Untenable as it appears 
to be, it is nevertheless true, that God has so 
fashioned human life that we have considerable 
influence in making or marring the well-being of 
others. In evangelistic and missionary propaganda, 
God does not appear to work without man. Just 
as the forces of nature do not produce the staple 
products by which we live unless man co-operates 
with nature, so the moral realm appears to be left 
in a wilderness state unless man exercises the 
husbandry of personal service. The Church is 
** God’s tilled field, God’s building’’; both figures 
representing something which nature’s unaided 
resources cannot produce. The Church is not a forest 
but a field ; not a jungle, but a garden; nota cave, 
but a temple. As we have pointed out, God having 
brought salvation to the race, we have to implant 
it in the individual, which makes it that our fidelity 
or dilatoriness reacts upon the spiritual condition 
of the world. 

This is further evidenced in the glaring inequalities 
which mark human life, accentuated by human sin. 
How often a man’s heart is a menagerie of wild passions 
in consequence of the vicious conduct of his ancestors, 
his moral resources having been mortgaged a gen- 
eration or two before him, and he starts life handi- 
capped by a legacy of moral encumbrances! 
The disabilities of environment are largely caused 
by human greed or thriftlessness. We make one 
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another’s environment. If we were what we ought 
to be, there would be none of those evil homes where 
the moral atmosphere is so vile that the white flower 
of innocence withers in the bud; there would be no 
debasing slums where the drabness of existence casts 
a blight upon the soul; there would be none of those 
social circles where the infection of evil so pollutes 
that it is almost impossible.to move in them without 
catching the contagion. The determining force of 
character, we know, is our own will, but how often 
the will itself is largely shaped by those potent, 
moulding influences, education, heredity and en- 
vironment, and this being so we see that, quite apart 
from intercession, we all exercise considerable 
influence, for good or evil, over the lives of others! 
And belief in intercession rather than accentuating 
the difficulty relieves it. It is an undoubted fact 
that we can influence the destiny of others for evil ; 
must there not go along with this the corollary that 
we can influence them for good in the way that 
belief in intercession implies ? 

As to this great mystery, we are conscious that 
this moral interdependence and inequality in life 
cannot be so much out of harmony with God’s 
character as it appears to be. ‘‘ Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?’”’ We cannot expect to 
understand it, but we can be quite sure that in the 
long run there will be no injustice done to anyone. 
We only see the first stage of the process, but all 
wrongs will be righted when the final stage is reached. 
On Saturn there is a winter that lasts through 
seven and a half of our years, which, if it were 
inhabited, would be a dreary time for its people, 
but they would be compensated in that their summer 
also would last for the same period ; and similarly 
in the course of our existence the advantages and 
disabilities, though unequal if judged at any particular 
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period, will be so regulated in the Providence of God 
that everyone will have a fair chance. 

There is no doubt but that those who believe that 
human destiny is not sealed at death so definitely 
as we have been inclined to believe in the past find 
in this thought great help in reconciling the perverse 
facts of life with the character of God. The limita- 
tiorfs which surround the formation of character here 
are then better understood, the inequality in moral 
opportunity does not appear so glaringly unfair, 
and, in the sphere of intercession, it would then mean 
that the difference between the man who is prayed 
for and the one who has not this privilege, is not 
that the one is eternally saved and the other eternally 
lost, but that the one enters into the inheritance of 
grace earlier than the other. 

But whether we would interpret this problem in 
the manner just indicated or not, we are inevitably 
constrained to recognise that the pardoning mercy 
of God must operate far outside the limits of 
deliberate, orthodox confession of Christ ; especially 
in those non-Christian homes and heathen lands 
where the principal reason why Christ is not accepted 
is because He has never been presented to them. 
They must come under the aegis of Redemption. 
In former times the Mississippi, through suddenly 
altering its course, would so change state boundaries 
that in the course of a night a slave of Missouri 
would be transformed into a freeman of Illinois. 
And Christ has flung the protecting river of Redemp- 
tion around the race, so that all, instead of being 
under condemnation, are potentially, at any rate, 
citizens of the empire of grace. We are not born 
children of the devil, but children of God. Redemp- 
tion is universal that it might become individual, 
and if we are to be lost, it is not because we fail to 
enter the kingdom, but because we deliberately go 
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out. And if, in abandoning our spiritual inheritance, 
we are prompted by an ignorance or viciousness 
which the conduct of others has been largely instru- 
mental in causing, we can be sure that the Judge of 
men will take just cognisance of all the facts. 

Thus, rather than the inequalities of life checking 
intercession it ought to stimulate it. The inter- 
ference of one man with the moral relations® of 
another cannot cause injustice; intercession, in 
fact, is probably one of the chief means designed of 
God to counteract it. It is a levelling instrument. 
When we pray for a man we are only asking that he 
might regain that of which he has been robbed. 
We are not coveting a favour for one man at the 
expense of another; we are seeking for him that 
entrance into his rights which we would wish for all. 


CHAPTER XX 
DOES PETITION FOSTER SELFISHNESS? 


“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss,”’ 
James iv. 3. 
““ All temporal blessings, therefore, which may be legitimate 
objects of desire, are also legitimate objects of prayer.” 
J. R. Lilingworth, 


ALTHOUGH prayer has a sublime origin and is 
intended to achieve a noble end, we realise that it 
can be directed to grossly perverted uses. As 
the Palestinian river Abana takes its rise amid 
the luxuriant prolixity of Lebanon, and flows at 
first through scenes of gorgeous fertility and beauty, 
but eventually disappears amid the arid desolation 
of the Syrian desert, so the streams of prayerful 
endeavour, originating on the serene eminences of 
grace, often get swallowed up in the barren wilderness 
of selfish purpose, and on this ground petition is 
often objected to. 


I 


But when it is alleged against petitional prayer 
that it ought to be discarded, at any rate, as regards 
requesting material things, it must be remembered 
that man’s first obligation is to himself. This may 
seem stark Epicureanism, but it is sound Gospel. 
Christ puts a man’s regard for himself at the basis 
of His system of ethics, for He said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” and again, “ All 
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things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

It would be a very beautiful thing if we could be 
entirely devoid of self regard, but very soon we would 
also be devoid of life. Angels can thus disregard 
personal claims, but not men—our normal five or 
six feet of flesh and blood stand between us and the 
realisation of such impractical ideals. One can but 
admire the choice of Marpessa, the classical maiden, 
who is depicted as being wooed by the god Apollo, 
and also by an honourable but mortal man, Idas. 
Reflecting that Apollo, being immortal, would retain 
his youth while she faded with the years; that he 
was too exalted for them permanently to have 
mutual interests, she accepted the espousals of Idas. 
And for us to bind ourselves to a self-eliminating 
purpose is to marry an Apollo. While merely of 
earthly clay we would be trying to live as though we 
were of heavenly non-physical nature. 

Hence we realise how sane and practical Christ’s 
teaching is. The Golden Rule has been criticised 
as being on too low a scale. ‘‘ We have no rights,”’ 
it is said, ‘‘ only duties.’ But the one is an in- 
dissoluble counterpart of the other, like the two 
hemispheres of the globe. Man has rights because he. 
has duties, and he has duties because he has rights, 
so manifestly our rights cannot be abolished without 
eliminating our neighbour’s responsibilities. More- 
over, the individual is the pivot of the moral universe, 
and if we sweep away individual rights we abolish 
all moral activity, therefore, we see that our personal 
self-assertion, being an essential part of our moral 
independence, is not the vaunting of an evil heart, 
but is rather the expression of the God-inspired 
instinct of self preservation. It is in recognition of 
this fact that our Lord says, ‘“ Thou shalt love 

thyself.”’ 
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Students of nature declare that no class of creature 
possesses any instinct or faculty solely for the 
benefit of other creatures. Their endowments are 
more useful to themselves than to any other being. 
For example, man may take the honey of the bee 
as a luxury, but to its gatherer it is a necessity. 
We may use the milk and finally the meat and hide 
of that useful animal the cow, but all these assets 
are given primarily for itself and its species. We 
may enjoy the sweet solo of the lark as it makes 
melody in the heavens, yet it is not singing for our 
gratification, but for its own pleasure. Thus the 
whole constitution of nature suggests that our first 
obligation is to exercise our resources in maintaining 
our physical, mental and moral powers at the highest 
possible pitch of perfection. Self preservation is 
the first law of existence, and it is no more wrong to 
seek the alleviation of our personal needs by means 
of prayer than it is to do so through the agency of 
thought, or action, which we are bound to do every 
day that we live. 

And it is self-preservation rather than self- 
gratification which prayer is intended to secure us. 
What our Lord guarantees is not an overflowing 
opulence but our normal requisites and a contented 
spirit. He taught us to pray for our daily bread, 
but He does not wish us to interpret this to mean 
that it should necessarily consist of varied and, 
appetising dishes, with a retinue of servants to serve 
it up, and a stately motor car in which to work off 
any injurious effects after taking it. What is 
guaranteed for our personal provision is not the 
satisfaction of our desires but of our needs, and 
there may be a wide gulf between the two. The 
indispensable elements for bodily subsistence are 
not wheat, potatoes, etc., as such, but those two 
inherent substances which are found in varying 
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degrees in all foods, and which we extract in the 
process of nutrition, namely sugar and starch. So 
also, in our life generally, the indispensable requisites 
are not the abounding conveniences which in our 
luxurious modern life we regard as necessary to 
existence, but are rather those two factors which 
we can often appropriate from limited resources— 
personal sustenance and a spirit of contentment— 
and these God guarantees. 


II 


But while the gratification of the instinct of 
self-preservation is a right, it is also a duty. 
Neglect of our obligation to ourselves would mean 
recreancy in our duty to the community. When 
the excellent rule of Nehemiah is adopted “ Every 
man repair that part of the wall nearest his own 
house’’; we find that in each man caring for his 
own personal domain we are together flinging a 
protecting rampart around the whole community. 
The strength of the whole chain is determined by 
the strength of the individual links, and if each man 
loyally cares for his own personal preserves the 
stability of the whole is assured. 

The difficulty, however, is that the human family 
is not simply a combination of inanimate links, but 
a blending of living personalities. We are not 
really a chain, but an organism, and, as in all organic 
life, some of the units, by theirrapacity andaggressive- 
ness, threaten the whole corporate body. Hence 
we have to pray, as we are expected to live, in the 
spirit of the goldenrule. Our Lord says, ‘“‘ Do unto 
others as ye would have men do unto you,” that is, 
as you would have your fellows recognise your rights, 
so fulfil your obligations to them. While it may 
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not be necessary for you to shower greater favours 
upon your neighbour than upon yourself, do not 
lavish more upon yourself than you do upon your 
neighbour. And when Jesus said, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’’ He meant, ‘‘ Love 
yourself, and make that the standard by which you 
love others. Do not exercise partiality for the 
person who dwells under your own hat. Treat your 
neighbour as though he is yourself, and yourself 
as though you are your neighbour.” 

It is because our motives in prayer are often 
unworthy that the ethical bearings of prayer are © 
so searchingly criticised in these days. So frequently 
we pray without any sense of stewardship. Life’s 
riches should come not merely to us but through us. 
And from God’s point of view, earthly resources are 
of no value to us until we set no value upon them. 
To regard temporalities as of extreme worth is to 
make them utterly worthless. We are not fitted to 
receive them until we are eager to give them. And 
this recognition has to guide us in prayer. In 
requesting temporal assets we have to be intercessors 
as well as petitioners. 


III 


And while selfish elements are associated with 
prayer, these are not inherent factors, but reflected 
ones. The evil traits that are exhibited in un- 
sanctified importunity are not created by prayer, 
but are revealed by it. Often at the end ofa spell of 
frost, we blame the thaw for bursting our water 
pipes, whereas it is the frost, possibly weeks before, 
which has caused the damage through the expansion 
due to freezing, but it is not until the ice begins to 
melt that the defect becomes manifest. And the 
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gross moral faults that are displayed when we 
exercise prayer unrighteously are not due to prayer ; 
they are the deep-rooted defects of character that 
have been brought about through our evil purpose, 
and prayer is only one of the factors which reveals 
their existence. And if we are to cease from prayer 
because it reflects the baseness of our nature, we must 
cease from all other activity as well, so we see that 
if this argument holds for the abandonment of 
petition, it should require the abandonment of 
everything. But should it not apply the other way ? 
As prayer is the effort to bring our will into harmony 
with God’s, the more we pray, the more unselfish we 
are likely to become in this form of activity, and the 
-hallowing of purpose will react upon everything 
else that we engage in. Colonel Gorgas, chief of 
the medical department in connection with the 
building of the Panama Canal, waged a tremendous 
campaign against the water-pools in the canal zone, 
as these were the breeding grounds of the mosquito, 
which, by disseminating virulent infections, had 
ruined the French attempt to link up the oceans. 
In destroying these hotbeds of pollution, he ensured 
that all the activities of the excavating host could 
be carried on in a healthy, vigorous manner. And 
prayer performs a similar function in our moral 
nature. In going to the springs of moral activity 
and purging them of that which, if it developed, 
would pollute our whole life, it purifies and safeguards 
everything that we engage in. 


IV 
Prayer, moreover, is not likely to stimulate selfish 


motives, because, as we shall presently show, we have 
to be guided by Christian principles in prayer as in 
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everything else, and anyone regularly petitioning 
God recognises that prayer is a grave moral responsi- 
bility, which only God can teach us rightly to 
exercise. 

We have indicated that rectitude of conscience 
necessitates enlightenment of mind, and the same 
applies to prayer ; and just as a man is responsible 
to God, not only for obedience to his conscience, but 
also for that education of his moral judgment which 
will make his conscience a truly enlightened faculty, 
so also we are responsible to God, not only for seeking 
Him in prayer, but for educating ourselves to those 
moral standards which will make prayer a noble 
and enlightened function. 

To ask for spiritual blessings and only want 
material ones is to be a Mr. Looking-both-ways. 
To pray for our country and yet act unpatriotically ; 
to plead for the evangelisation of the world and yet 
make no effort to spread the Gopsel, is the height of 
hypocrisy. Our conduct must not belie our petition 
or our Heavenly Father would sometimes have to 
say, if we may apply the words of Emerson, “I 
cannot tell what you say for what you are is 
shouting in my ears,” 


Vv 


Then again, it must be borne in mind that the 
ethical quality of prayer has to be judged not by the 
objects sought but by the impelling motive, and if 
this be pure, the prayer itself will be pure. Those 
who criticise petition as being an incentive to base 
aims usually confine their criticism to the requesting 
of temporal things, but it must not be forgotten that 
even when exercised for the procuring of spiritual 
benefits, prayer may be self-seeking. Our spiritual 
zeal may be but a hunting for heavenly treasure. 
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We may be Silas Marners, selfishly seeking to hoard 
heavenly resources; our amassing of spiritual 
riches rather than earthly ones may be prompted 
by the fact that the former last, while the others 
perish ; our whole moral endeavour may be merely 
a choosing to deny ourselves here that we may become 
millionaires hereafter, and when the motive is thus 
base it is a perversion of prayer. On the other 
hand, the seeking of material assets may be most 
nobly inspired. The suppliant may be requesting 
material means for spiritual ends. It may be 
observed of many plants that, in the day time, they 
turn up towards the sun, but at night they bend down 
towards the ground—yet in both these attitudes 
they have the same purpose, the appropriation of 
the sun’s resources. When they turn skywards, 
they are seeking the warmth that streams directly 
from the sun, when they bend earthward they 
endeavour to catch the heat that was absorbed by 
the ground during the day, and is now radiating 
from it. And with true prayer, our purpose is the 
same when our requests have a material objective 
as when they have a spiritual one. Our direction 
may be earthward, but our goal is heavenly. In 
both cases we are seeking the grace and power that 
comes from God; our petitions are, therefore, in 
both fields sublime. 

We need not fear about being either foolish or 
greedy in prayer, so long as our aim is genuine. 
The basis of all true fellowship is sincerity, un- 
reservedness, mutual confidence. Lovers do not 
talk like an ambassador discussing critical matters 
of state. A child does not address his father in the 
manner of a débutant being introduced to the 
sovereign at a State Levee. Love is unconventional, 
uncritical, frank. Love does not stilt, it romps ; 
it does not intone, it explodes. The language of 
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love is often meaningless and foolish, but this is 
because it is the language of love. Heart is speaking 
to heart rather than tongue to ear, and this is the 
communication that counts. And we, coming to 
God, not with the meticulous ceremoniousness of the 
subject approaching the king, but rather with the 
ingenuous freedom of a child coming to a Father, 
may request many unwise and frivolous things, but 
so long as our purpose is truly childlike He cares not ; 
for He judges of our prayers by the intention rather 
than the expression. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CAN PRAYER BE THE INSTRUMENT OF 
IGNOBLE AIMS? 


‘“‘T will pray with the spirit and I will pray with the under- 
standing also.’’—1 Covinthians xiv. 15. 
“ Prayer is religion in action, that is, prayer is real religion.”’ 
Paul Sabatier. 


THE belief that prayer can be exploited for illicit 
purposes is occasioned by the fact that our concep- 
tion of prayer is too mechanical. We conceive of 
it as passion on man’s part and power on God's; 
as the projection of impersonal desire against 
omnipotent might. But prayer is a function in 
which man, through his personal-attributes, seeks to 
get into closer harmony with the Divine Personality. 

And because prayer is a personal function, its 
exercise is conditioned by the nature of our person- 
ality. A recent writer points out that while the 
new photographic journalism has deprived many 
artists of their occupation, the sketch is more to be 
desired than the photograph in that it is more 
individual. The one is the expression of machinery 
and the other of personality. And all true art, 
whether poem, or picture, or song, is of value in the 
proportion in which it reflects the soul of its 
creator. Paradise Lost could not be produced by a 
parrot. The thrilling notes of the Messiah could not 
be picked up from a squeaking cart wheel. These 
artistic compositions have their value because they 
incarnate personality. And prayer is more dependent 
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upon personality for its enrichment than anything 
else, in that it is meaningless apart from our personal 
qualities. When a Tennyson has, in an In 
Memoriam, expressed in poetic form the mighty 
stirrings of his heart, the printer can duplicate it 
ad lib, and when a Holman Hunt, in a ‘‘ Shadow of 
the Cross,’ has given expression to the passions of 
his soul, the lithographer can multiply the product 
indefinitely, but every prayer is a new creation, and 
represents a new bursting forth of personality. We 
may borrow the channel of expression, as we do with 
our duplicated liturgies, but it will be worthless 
unless it is re-animated by a spontaneous outgoing 
of the soul. Prayer has no worth except that which 
our personality gives to it. 


I 


Because prayer is a personal function, it has to 
be exercised intelligently, and this ensures that it 
will not be misused. We have to use our brains when 
talking to God! In this act, as in every other, we 
are required to love God with all our mind as well as 
with all our heart. While we must manifest a child- 
like spirit, when we plead with God, we are also 
required to show adult intelligence. In our English 
climate, we have numerous tropical spice trees, 
clove, nutmeg, cinnamon, etc., but though they freely 
decorate themselves with blossom, they rarely emit 
the fragrant, appealing perfumes which they radiate 
in their native climes, as here they are produced 
amid heat without sunshine, having warmth without 
abundant light. Anditis the same with prayer. If 
our petitions are generated in the artificial, enervating, 
fervid atmosphere of thoughtless emotionalism, they 
will fail to exude the appealing odours of sanity and 
reality. If they are to appeal to God as fragrant 
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incense the bracing light of reason must play upon 
them. The warm heart must be guided by a cool 
head. 

When we take note of our prayers we find that 
we never dream of pleading for the raising to life 
of a dead child, or of importuning the restoration 
of a lost eye, or for the transformation of bricks into 
loaves. Yet when our loved ones lie at the gates of 
death we urge that they should be spared to us; 
when our temporal organs are threatened with decay 
we ask that they may be preserved to us; when 
hunger gnaws at our stomach and tortures those 
we love our cry for food goes up to the God of all. 
Why do we pray in the latter circumstances and not 
in the former? If we believe in God we know that 
He can raise our dead, and transform the rocks 
into bread; so why do we not ask Him to do so ? 
Because we feel that it is not His will to operate in 
that way ; because we believe that these conditions 
indicate His decisive will in those matters, and to 
fight against it is indicative of distrust, and because 
our exercise of the function of prayer has taught 
us that while God does not give heed to our requests 
in the latter case He does in the former. In a word, 
we offer one set of prayers and not the other, because 
we are conscious that the one is legitimate, and 
beneficial, and honoured of God, while the other is 
senseless and futile. 


II 


Prayer is also intended to be governed by the 
moral constituents of personality. So far as man is 
concerned, the value of prayer is not determined so 
much by what God is, as by what we are. The 
infinite goodness of God cannot respond to our 
demand unless there is some goodness in us. 
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There are many things in which the character of 
the doer makes no difference. The food placed 
upon our table will nourish us irrespective of whether 
it has beea cooked by a Martha or a Herodias. The 
seed cast into the earth will obey the impulses of 
nature whether sown by a sinner, a saint, or a machine. 
But the petitions framed upon our tongues depend 
entirely upon the qualities of our character as to 
whether they are going to be of worth or not. It is 
not so much our lips as our lives that pray. 

It is sometimes said that we all pray unceasingly 
in the sense that we constantly strive for that which 
is the passion of our life, one pleading at the altar 
of pleasure, another supplicating the god of wealth, 
another praying at the shrine of ambition, but though 
some such aims may perpetually animate us, and this 
life-purpose may express itself prominently in our | 
petitions, unless our aim be the fulfilment of God’s 
will we do not pray at all. Hence, the first 
essential for prayer is to seek conformity to God’s 
purpose. The inner chamber of the spirit is the 
mint where the currency of prayer is coined, and all 
else is counterfeit. The cheques of divine bounty 
have to be backed by our surrendered will before 
they can be honouredfat the bank of grace. 

And this is a secure guarantee that prayer cannot 
be subverted to evil uses. The first essential in 
prayer is purity of aim, and unless this is present 
our pleadings are but wasted breath. It is scarcely 
conceivable that an evil-minded man would endeavour 
to attain his wicked ends by prayer, but if he did he 
would find that it is not a force which can be basely 
exploited. It is recorded of a certain Doge of 
Venice that he offered a large sum of money to any- 
one who could provide him with a crystal goblet 
which would crumble into fragments if poison were 
put into it. We may say that prayer displays such 
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properties. When we seek to make it an instrument 
for the presentation of sordid, ignoble purposes to 
God, it shatters in our hands. It was designed to 
offer the incense of consecrated desire, and cannot 
be subjected to unholy uses. 


Ill. 


Then a further restraint that is put upon prayer 
is the fact that it is a divinely-endowed function. 
God not only answers prayer, but prompts it. We 
have described prayer as having its origin in the 
innate cravings of our nature. But it is not only 
an instinct, it is a grace. It is more than an 
impulse, it is an inspiration. While its source is 
human, its constituent qualities are divine. Biology 
teaches us that the seeds of plants, in germinating, 
have to obey a fundamental law; while the root 
germ grows downward the leaf germ must grow 
upward. There must be a movement down into the 
soil to draw from it those elements which help to 
build stalk and flower and seed, but there must also 
be a movement up into the air, to draw those warming, 
respiring, beauty-giving factors from above. Unless 
the plant bursts forth into the upper realm it will 
perish. Anda similar law applies to prayer. While 
it draws its initial strength from the lowly sphere of 
natural desire, it cannot survive unless, in Godward 
aspiration, it appropriates the radiating beams of 
divine grace, which endow it with supernatural 
qualities. And, as already indicated, one of the 
heaven-born factors which renders our personality 
capable of prayer is faith. However rich we may be 
in intellectual or moral resources, unless this divinely- 
implanted incentive be given we cannot truly pray. 
‘He that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
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and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him.” 

And it is difficult to say what grace is not necessary 
for the maintenance of prayer. Faith is based upon 
love ; and love is linked to hope, and hope is wedded 
to gratitude, and gratitude goes hand in hand with 
humility. The discussion as to what is the ultimate 
spiritual basis of prayer would be almost as incon- 
clusive as the old Hindoo explanation of the founda- 
tion of the earth, in which they declared that the earth 
rests on the back of an elephant, and the elephant 
upon a serpent, and the serpent upon a tortoise, still 
leaving the tortoise suspended upon nothingness. 
How much more satisfactory is the explanation of 
modern science, in which it is shown that the earth 
does not rest upon anything in particular, but the 
worlds hold one another up, the sun exercising that © 
dominating influence in our solar system which 
enables the planets to support each other? And, 
similarly, in our devotional life, there is no grace 
which can be regarded as the ultimate basis of 
supplication. They mutually support one another, 
yet they all receive their unifying bond and corporate 
helpfulness from the “‘ Father of Lights,’’ from whom 
“every good gift and every perfect boon cometh 
down.” 

‘It is not meant by this to imply that no man can 
pray unless he is a paragon of all the virtues and 
graces. The grandeur of prayer is that it is the 
Jacob’s ladder of the penitent as well as the gate of 
heaven to the purest saint, but it cannot be sustained 
unless we are spiritually endowed. It is not only 
the asking for power but the exercise of power. We 
have to be prompted by grace in the seeking of grace. 

The human heart in its zest for God is often 
compared to the compass needle; ever displaying 
a bias to turn toward the earth’s magnetic pole, but 
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the steel of which the needle is made has to be 
magnetised before it will persistently display this 
tendency. And it is not until the human soul is 
suffused with divine energy that mere instinctive 
longing for God can be elevated to spiritual partner- 
ship with Him. 

But though prayer requires super-human aid, God 
does not intend it to be regarded as a super-human 
function. Its object is not the suppression of our 
personality but the enrichment of it. Many of our 
English rivers are shallow and unnavigable when the 
tide is out; the tiny boats seek to dodge the sand- 
banks but become stranded in the shallows. 
Eventually the mighty ocean pours in its waters, 
but it does not make itself a new channel, disdaining 
to use the old river bed ; it adds its immense volume 
to the meagre waters of the river, converting the 
straggling stream into a deep-swelling waterway 
which can carry mighty vessels on its bosom. And 
when prayer is uncharged by spiritual forces, we 
find that we are “‘ bound in shallows and in miseries.”’ 
Our personality, sublime as it is, cannot bear the 
fleet of our supplications along. But the ocean of 
grace supplements our shallow resources. Along 
the river-bed of our personality heavenly energies 
flow, not in any way suppressing our individuality, 
but allowing the whole bent of our temperament to 
retain its accustomed grooves, it enriches, deepens 
and expands our personal resources. 

We thus see that prayer is not an entity that has 
virtue in itself. Withhold from it the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual qualities with which God endows 
the spiritually-quickened personality, and it becomes 
meaningless ; let it be charged with these personal 
forces and it becomes the sublimest power in the 
universe, capable of effecting unlimited good but 
incapable of doing harm. The ancients taught that 
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Jove at first withheld the gift of fire from man lest 
it should be used against him. Our Heavenly Father 
has endowed us with many resources which we can 
turn against Him, but prayer is not one of them. 
As Icarus, in the classical story, tried to soar up 
towards the heavens by means of the artificial wings 
which his ingenious father had made, but eventually 
came crashing down, as the wax by which the wings 
were held together was melted by the sun, so in 
prayer, if we endeavour to mount up on the flimsy, 
improvised pinions of unrighteous purpose, we find 
that they prove futile, as it is a trusting to humanly- 
manufactured ambitions instead of to God-inspired 
aspirations. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CAN OMNIPOTENCE GIVE UNLIMITED 
RESPONSE TO PRAYER? 


“ He cannot deny himself.’”’-—2 Timothy 7. 13. 
“ Prayer can do all that God can do for He hath bound and 
tied Himself thereto.”—Mariin Luther. 


In addition to the exaggerated notions that arise 
respecting the misuse of prayer, in consequence of 
overlooking the necessity for intellectual, moral and 
spiritual qualifications to accompany it, the aim and 
scope of prayer is grossly misunderstood, because 
the limits which God’s nature imposes upon Him in 
responding to prayer are not recognised. The 
sardonic assertion that ‘‘ prayer is a machine 
warranted by theologians to make God do what 
His clients want,’’ could not be made by one who 
understood what prayer is or is not intended to 
accomplish. 


I 


One reason why prayer, even when governed by 
the spiritual safeguards which prompt petition, 
cannot be regarded as evoking unconditional response 
from God, is because if it did, the gracious relation 
between God and the soul, which prayer is intended 
to promote, would become impossible. One effect 
of this would be that faith, which is the soul of 
religion, would be extinguished. Religion is the 
reliance of the soul upon God, but if God granted 
every request that we offered no faith would be 
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required of us. Prayer then becomes the imperious 
dictation of the soul to God, instead of the deferential 
presenting of our request to Him. Instead of seeking 
God’s guidance the soul demands His compliance. 

And this cuts at the root of true prayer, in that 
it does not seek to bring our will into harmony with 
God’s purpose, but the reverse. Our Lord exempli- 
fied the genuine attitude in prayer, when He said, 
“ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
And He referred to His sufferings as a cup, typifying 
something which He could either accept or reject, 
which He could take up or leave alone There was 
no necessity to request His Father to remove the 
bitter cup. “I have power to lay it down and I have 
power to take it up again.”” Nevertheless He did 
not choose to cast the unpalatable potion from Him. 
“ Father,” said He, “I can throw it away, but 
unless Thou take it out of My hand, I will drink it. 
Thy will be done.” 

Moreover, unrestricted deference to our wishes 
would tend to make our relation to God an impersonal 
one. Prayer, instead of being the appeal of faith 
to the wise judgment and boundless affection of our 
Heavenly Father, would be but the projection of 
unbridled impulse against an automatic machine. 
God, instead of being regarded as an intimately 
gracious Parent would be regarded as a fabled Father 
Christmas, a mysterious purveyorof presents and 
comforts. He would no longer be to us a_ Friend, 
enriching us with His counsel and grace, but rather 
the Caretaker of an emporium from which He handed 
over to us whatever we demanded. 

And this would bea grave misfortune tous. While 
a spoilt child may seem worthy of blame, he is rather 
to be pitied, as his imperious control robs him of 
that guidance which the experience and resources 
of his parents could give. And we, if we had all 
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our own way, would similarly be grievous losers. 
Jean Ingelow declared, ‘‘ I have often lived to thank 
God that many of my prayers are not answered.” 
Our golden-crested bird, the hoopoe, was said by 
our ancestors to have gained that conspicuous orna- 
ment through having rendered Solomon a service. 
They are said to have sheltered him from the sun 
while he was in the desert,.and he told them that 
they could have anything they wished. They 
requested golden crowns like his own, against his 
advice, and as they proudly paraded them before 
their fellow-birds, the fowlers began to snare them 
for the sake of the precious metal, and soon they had 
to ask Solomon to remove the crowns, and he gave 
them golden feathers instead. And if our whim 
ruled instead of God’s will, we would soon find that 
we also, in depriving ourselves of the omniscient 
counsel which God offers, would suffer woeful loss. 


II 


Then again, if God, irrespective of His judgment, 
submitted His divine resources to our control when 
we sincerely pray, it would mean that He had handed 
over His authority to us, which we cannot conceive 
of His doing because of the grave issues involved. 

It would mean the abdication of His authority. 
He would not rule us, but we would rule Him. The 
reins of the universe would be put into the feeble 
hands of man. 

And to the man of prayer, good and wise though 
he may be, the exercising of this authority would 
be no boon. Is any person a greater slave than the 
monarch who exercises autocratic sway, but has not 
the brains to use it wisely or the love and fellow- 
feeling with which to use it mercifully ? No person 
is less despotic than a so-called despotic monarch 
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of that kind. And the human wielder of divine 
resource would be in the same hapless plight. This 
seat of authority, if God offered it to us, would be 
like Vulcan’s chair; attractive and imposing in 
appearance, but when occupied clutching us in a 
cruel and inescapable grasp. 

But if the exploitation of divine resource would 
be a baneful prerogative to its manipulator, it would 
be an even greater source of peril to others. If we 
seek to judge from any one of the natural spheres 
about us, say the weather forces, we see how incapable 
man is of controlling super-human resources. If 
any one man, however intelligent and saintly, or 
the most highly qualified body of men, had control 
of the weather, they would, in their ignorance and 
weakness, bring hopeless chaos. Ulysees, when 
the gods gave him charge of the contrary winds 
secured in a bag, congratulated himself upon his — 
privilege, but eventually, when inadvertently they 
were allowed to escape, and plunged his craft into 
cyclonic tempests, he found that to have charge of 
the forces about him was a very perilous prerogative, 
both for himself and all associated with him. And 
control of the potentialities of prayer would be such 
a doubtful and dangerous privilege that we would 
be afraid to use it. Even our Lord used the significant 
phrase, “If it be possible,’ when in Gethsemane, 
implying that He did not know whether the request 
was wise or not, and “ the servant is not greater than 
His Lord.” 

In the Arabian Nights Abou Hassan, a young 
merchant of Bagdad, is represented as waking from 
sleep to find himself in the palace of Haroun al 
Raschid, and actually occupying the Caliph’s 
place. Such a substitution, even among humans, 
has to be presented in the guise of legend to appear 
natural, and this being so, the usurpation of God’s 
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throne by His creatures is immeasurably more un- 
likely. Whatever resources prayer puts at our 
disposal, we can never assume that it is intended to 
endow us with God’s sceptre, or deprive Him of that 
authority which is our safeguard and boon. 


III 


Another serious error into which we fall when we 
conceive of prayer as a device for exploiting divine 
power is that we regard answer to prayer, not as the 
sublime response of God’s perfect personality, but 
as the exercise of one attribute—His might. We 
forget that divine perfection means infinite resource, 
not merely in one attribute, but in all, and that a 
request to God is an appeal to His infinitely gracious 
and perfectly harmonious personality. 

A personal being, human or divine, cannot be 
perfect unless all the attributes of personality have 
attained the highest degree of excellence. A lop- 
sided character ; temperate in imbibing liquor but 
intemperate in expressing uncharitable thoughts ; 
a Uriah Heep as regards meekness, but also a Uriah 
Heep with respect to avarice, cannot be regarded as 
a paragon of the virtues. A man whose personality 
is unbalanced, whose intellectual nature is so powerful 
and emotional nature so dwarfed that he is a mere 
thinking machine, whose emotional faculties are so 
fervid yet is associated with a will so weak that he 
is moved by every changing circumstance, cannot be 
regarded as a robust personality. And if the great 
Being whom we conceive of as paying heed to our 
prayers were but the wielder of an undisciplined, 
unscrupulous omnipotence, He would be so imperfect 
that He would not be worth praying to. 

Such an unbalanced wielder of infinite power would 
not only be unworthy of our homage, but would also 
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be provocative of our deepest fear. Omnipotence 
without the restraining attributes of wisdom and 
grace that characterise God, would constitute its 
holder an almighty fool or an omnipotent devil ; 
either possibility suggesting inconceivable terrors 
for all in subjection to such power. What if a 
vicious Nero had been able to exercise the miracle- 
working power of Christ, causing blindness instead 
of curing it, smiting his enemies with death instead 
of raising the dead! What if, as Christ cured 
leprosy, a fiendish Judge Jeffreys could have spread 
it! And if we conceived of the Hearer of Prayer 
as one who exercised infinite might without any 
noble restraints, we would think of Him as one whose 
caprice needed to be propitiated rather than His 
compassion invoked. Our great need would be, not 
the persuading of Him to help us, but the cajoling | 
Him not to injure us. 

The might of God or His wealth may appeal more 
vividly to our imagination than His graciousness, 
but it is their combination which constitutes the 
divine perfection. As a ray of white light—un- 
obtrusive and commonplace in appearance—hides 
within itself all the multi-coloured hues of the prism, 
so the pure white light of the divine bounty, humdrum 
though it may appear to be, gains its simple beauty 
because it enshrines within itself, in sublime harmony 
and completeness, all the ennobling qualities of mind 
and character which make for perfectness ; masking 
under its ordinary exterior that sublime symmetry 
and completeness which makes prayer not merely 
the exercise of a blind force but the activity of an 
infinitely-gracious Personality. 
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It must also be recognised, in studying the scope 
of prayer, that omnipotence does not necessarily 
mean the ability to do everything. We are bound 
to qualify it, as Thomas Aquinas does, and say that 
omnipotence is the power to do everything possible, 
that is to do everything that does not involve 
contradiction. God, though omnipotent, does not 
engage to make a world exist as a cube and a sphere 
at the same time, or constitute a geometrical figure 
at once a triangle and a square. Neither does He 
at once cause Himself to be God and yet not God, 
for this would be contrary to the very nature of things 
as He has ordained them. 

And how does this apply to God’s relation to 
prayer? We say ‘God is Love,” ‘‘ God is Right- 


eous,”’ ‘‘ God is Just,’”’ ‘‘ God is Wise.’’ But because 
He is loving and righteous and wise, He cannot be 
the opposite. ‘‘ Nothing can exist, yet not exist 


at the same time,’”’ says philosophy. He cannot be 
infinitely loving yet animated by hate. He cannot 
be perfectly holy and yet prompted unrighteously. 
He cannot be omniscient and at the same time 
unwise in practice. ‘‘ He cannot deny Himself.” 
And this shows us, as we pointed out in a former 
chapter, that there are other elements, even 
superior elements, that contribute to the divine 
perfection in addition to omnipotence. God’s power 
is what He wields, His love is what He is. The 
former, which we may speak of as the attribute of 
force, is rightly overruled by the latter, which is 
the attribute of grace. And consequently when we 
importune Him to exert His power on our behalf, 
He never does so when the granting of our request 
would be to our disadvantage. He does not do what 
He could because He chooses to do what He should. 
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This, however, is not derogatory to His infinite 
greatness, but a manifestation of it. It means that 
His power is sometimes limited because His love is 
always unlimited. At times He shows His own 
omnipotence by making Himself impotent when it 
is necessary. Note the circumstances. of the 
Gethsemane prayer. When to the heart of the 
Father there came the appeal of His Only-Begotten 
and Well-Beloved Son, why did He not respond ? 
Why did He decline so special a request ? Was His 
arm shortened so that He could not save? Rather, 
was not His arm shortened so that He could save ? 
Did He not voluntarily restrict His own power, 
because compliance with that heart-breaking request 
would have meant that the Redeemer would have 
failed in His mission? And it is always because of 
such benevolent purposes that love thrusts its denials 
upon us. 

Moreover, it is in denying our harmful requests 
that He gives expression to His perfect freedom. 
There is only one highest good, and true freedom 
is the liberty to follow it. When we are so delivered 
from prejudice and self-will that we are able to attain 
the highest goal, then are we free indeed. Freedom 
is not the liberty to choose the worse, but the 
capacity, even when the worst is open to us, to attain 
the best. And this is what God does when all His 
mechanical resources are made the instruments of 
love. He is at liberty to use His power in sending 
us to ruin or making us millionaires, at our request, 
and if His omnipotence were associated with the 
imperfections that characterise men, undoubtedly 
He would often exercise this perilous liberty, but 
because He is free from the trammels of ignorance 
and sin, He is always at liberty to act according to our 
best interests, which He does by withholding His inter- 
vention when the exercise of it would be harmful. 
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As the negativing of our baneful prayers works to 
our advantage, we see that the limitation which is 
put upon the exercise of prayer does not restrict 
it but enlarges its possibilities. It makes it capable 
of all good and yet incapable of working harm. It 
is like gold values; restriction enriches. Men may 
still dream of a time coming when gold will become 
as plentiful as mud or stone, but if it should do so, 
it would have no more value than mud. The 
reason why gold is valuable is because it is restricted 
in quantity. And it is the same with prayer; its 
limitation accentuates its worth. But we may 
follow the analogy further. If this world were 
perfectly arranged, gold would not only be limited 
in quantity, but the use of this resource would be 
confined to those who rightly use it. And this 
condition, as we have shown, is imposed in the case 
of prayer. While the bad man cannot use it, even 
the good man cannot misuse it. Unlike Cephalus’s 
wonderful javelin, which was so perfect that it could 
not miss the mark, even when he by mistake fatally 
cast it at his beloved wife ; prayer can miss its target 
when it is advantageous to do so, and that is the only 
time when it can miss. If we ask God for a fish He 
will not give us a serpent ; but He is likely to give 
us a fish when we request a serpent. Just as, when 
shaking a laden fruit tree, the product which is ripe 
and wholesome falls down in abundance, and that 
which is unripe and harmful tenaciously clings to the 
tree, so also, when by prayer we agitate the tree of 
divine bounty, that which is useful and beneficial 
falls generously about us, but that which is dangerous 
still remains out of our reach. 

And although, in response to prayer, God does not 
directly put his infinite resources into our hands, 
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He does indirectly do so. Though He does not hand 
them over to be used as our capricious desires dictate, 
He exercises them on our behalf. When we buy a 
ticket for travelling on the railway, the authorities 
do not put a giant express at our disposal for us to 
clutch the lever and manipulate the gigantic force 
of the engine in order to reach our destination ; 
a driver with his hardly-earned experience controls 
these dangerous energies on our behalf, and we have 
the benefit of that knowledge in that we are carried 
swiftly and safely in a comfortable carriage. And 
is it not the same in our relation to God? Though 
we may not exercise omnipotent resources, He does 
so at our behest. Even though He does not abdicate 
His throne to us, He reigns, not for His own benefit, 
but for ours. He cannot give His power to us, He 
therefore uses it for us. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IS SINCERE PRAYER EVER UNHEEDED? 


“Pray to thy. Father which is in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret will recompense thee.’’—Matthew vt. 6. 


“God’s blessings, though they come infallibly come not 
speedily.””—St. Augustine. 


It would require infallibility to enable us authorita- 
tively to pronounce that any particular prayer has 
been unheeded of God. Our appeals can be responded 
to in such manifold, indirect, and surreptitious ways 
that unless we know all things we are not in a 
position to regard any prayer as being ignored by 
God, and thus, if we are to deal justly with the 
question of unanswered prayer, we need clearly to 
recognise that we must not confine our attention to 
the objective responses to our appeals, but must 
take cognisance of the indirect effects of prayer. 


I 


One way in which God frequently answers our 
prayer is in removing the desire. He brings His 
response into harmony with our wish by changing 
our wish into line with His purpose. When He 
cannot grant the supply He takes away the demand, 
and thus answers our prayer by checking it. 

This is the manner in which the Gethsemane 
prayer was answered. When the cup could not be 
removed the prayer was. When the Father could 
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not withdraw the cup Christ was induced to with- 
draw the request. And Paul’s prayef for the 
removal of the thorn was answered in a similar way. 

It may be averred that this is not an answering 
of prayer but a suppression of it, but our prayer is 
not stifled by God but withdrawn by ourselves. 
The modification of our desire is not occasioned by 
external compulsion but by inward choice. Then 
again, our prayer is superseded rather than suppressed. 
A request which is found to be contrary to God’s 
design is dropped because a more legitimate one 
takes its place. The prayer for the withdrawal of 
the cup is displaced by the prayer for grace to drink 
it; the petition for the removal of the thorn is 
supplanted by the petition that it may be constituted 
a spur to goad us heavenward. And there is a 
difference between the suppression of prayer as a 
function and the suppression of prayer as a specific ~ 
request. The one ends all prayer, the other only 
ends one prayer. 

And though such a prayer has brought no objective 
benefit, subjectly it has been of immense value in 
revealing God’s purpose in the matter. Our petition, 
like the dove despatched from the ark, has not found 
a foothold on the stable realm of divine assent, but 
in returning to us it has brought back the olive leaf 
of heavenly goodwill to the soul. In learning that 
God says ‘‘ No”’ to our request we have gained that 
enlightenment respecting His purpose which makes 
it that we prefer ‘‘ No”’ to “ Yes.” 

Undoubtedly God often designs to bless us more 
in seeking an object than in obtaining it. What we 
conceive to be the means is really the end. Says 
Longfellow :— 

‘‘ The happiness of life is found 


Not in possessing but in pursuing, 
For the things possessed lose half their value,”’ 
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and the same may often be said of prayer. The 
process is frequently of more account than the purpose. 
The route is often the true goal. 


II 


It must also be remembered that God sometimes 
makes persistence in prayer a means of securing 
its answer. Often when He cannot respond to 
prayer as a passing request He can respond to prayer 
as a continued activity. 

Prayer is often a slow process rather than a swift 
action, not a single operation but a protracted 
campaign. Many people think of prayer as the 
plucking of the ripe fruit from the tree, or the 
lightsome reaping of the corn, but agriculture does 
not consist simply of harvesting. The farmer has 
to toil for eleven months in order to reap for one. 
And the blessing that we seekin prayer often needs 
this preparation. While some of the things we 
desire are like the harvest of the sea—ever ready 
for the reaping—with other of God’s bounties there 
has to be a co-operation with divine resources, as 
in the production of the normal fruits of husbandry. 
Even in the development of spiritual blessings God 
only does for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 
Hence prayer is not only a gathering of the fruit but 
also a planting and pruning of the trees. And this 
being the case patience needs to be exercised in 
judging of the results of any request to God. We 
come to Him and say, ‘“‘ Why isn’t the blessing 
granted?” ‘It is all right,’’ says He, ‘‘ continue 
your prayer. You are preparing the soil.’ Later 
we doubtfully ask, ‘‘ Why does God so delay? He 
appears not to heed,”’ but He answers, ‘‘ Persevere, 
you are sowing the seed.’’ After further delay we 
exclaim, ‘‘ The heavens seem as brass. Surely God 
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is deaf!’ ‘‘ Keep on praying,” says He, “ you are 
weeding the crop,” and eventually the golden harvest 
of gratified desire appears. 

Oftentimes the most imperative requirement for 
the answering of prayer is that subjective develop- 
ment of the personality which fits us to receive the 
coveted gift. It is said that in breathing we do not 
really draw the air into the lungs, but the mechanical 
action of respiration enlarges the lungs and chest, 
and the air is then forced in by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. All we have to do is to increase our 
air capacity and the all-pervading breath of our 
physical life flows in of itself. And this typifies 
our relation to God’s bounty. Divine beneficence 
is as near and as free as the air, and the primary 
necessity if we are richly to imbibe it is the enlarge- 
ment of our spiritual capacity. It is useless asking 
God for a giant benefit if we have only a dwarfish 
soul. Consequently our prayer is often answered all 
the better for being answered all the later, as delay 
has made us capable of receiving a greater boon than 
we could at an earlier stage. He gives tardily that 
He may give well. And in this case our continuance 
in prayer is to some extent an answer to our prayer. 
He ensures response to the petition by inspiring 
the maintenance of it. 


III 


And in judging of the results of prayer we must 
bear in mind that God pays regard to our inward 
desire rather than our outward petition. When we 
seek some particular favour we do not importune it 
for its own sake; we desire it as an instrument of 
securing some coveted good. We only request the 
means because we desire the end which we believe 
it will secure, 
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But frequently there are other and better channels 
of obtaining our object than the one which we press 
upon God, and in this case He does not concern 
Himself about the prayer of our lips but about the 
prayer of our hearts. He heeds the spirit of our 
prayer rather than the letter of it. Often when He 
is deaf to the external request He gives ready response 
to our inward desire. Though He does not give us 
what we ask He grants us what we want. Monica 
requested that her son Augustine be restrained from 
going to Rome, as it was such a wicked city. What 
she desired was that he be converted, and her real 
wish was granted by the disregarding of her formal 
petition, and this is what frequently occurs in our 
life. 

And when God thus grants to us the spiritual ends 
we seek, even when the temporal means by which 
we conceived of them being realised are omitted, 
is not. our prayer answered even more definitely 
than when He merely grants the material medium ? 
When, in giving us the jewel, He withholds the 
casket, He secures that we do not allow the latter to 
obscure the former. He may grant us the material 
chariot which we desire that we may convey a few 
of our fellows to the Celestial City, but instead of 
using it in this way it is possible that we may exploit 
it as a pleasure-car, and break our necks in doing so. 
But if God accedes to our request for opportunity in 
service by enabling us to guide on foot, not merely 
a chariot load, but a multitude of pilgrims, to the 
City of God, our prayer will have received a very 
definite and beneficial answer. 

Thus when we recognise in what numerous ways 
God indirectly and subjectively responds to our 
appeals, we see that it would be a mistake to conclude 
that He disregards any particular request because 
immediate results are not observable. Such prayers 
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are deflected rather than denied. It may be that 
the time is not ripe for responding to our request. 
God does not confer upon us any particular endow- 
ment until the time when it is required has arrived. 
God will not load us with cumbersome superfluities 
over a long period because these may be urgent 
necessities at a later period. ‘‘ When thou passest 
through deep waters I will be with thee,” says the 
promise, but He will not be with us in the same 
sense when treading safely on dry land. Solace for 
sorrow is not given until sorrow comes. Dying grace 
is not granted until we reach the dying stage. These 
prayers for anticipated requirements are like post- 
dated cheques, and though their value cannot be 
immediately realised their worth is none the less 
real, as God’s credit is infallible. 

And when we take account of these far-reaching . 
effects of prayer we cannot think that God ignores 
any sincere petition. In reality there is no such 
thing as unanswered prayer. If we do not receive 
what we request we obtain its equivalent, or more 
than its equivalent. But it is in the receiving from 
God even better than we seek that we often imagine 
that our prayer has been disregarded. We ask God 
to supply us with copper and He gives us gold; 
we request pebbles and He confers pearls; we 
demand grass and He loads us with flowers, and then, 
because we do not receive the poor, fifth-rate object 
which we sought, we say, ‘‘ Where is the coveted 
tinsel which I asked God to give me ?”’ when all the 
time He has filled our cup to overflowing with some- 
thing immeasurably richer. 


CHAPTER: XXIV 


DOES PRAYER NEED 
VERBAL PERIODICAL EXPRESSION ? 


“ And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 

and fellowship, in the breaking of bread, and the prayers.” 
Acts it. 42. 

“ It is not the arithmetic of our prayers, how many they are ; 
nor the rhetoric of our prayers, how eloquent they be ; por the 
music of our prayers, how sweet our voice may be; nor even 
the divinity of our prayers, how good the doctrine may be— 
which God cares for—Fervency of spirit is that which availeth 
much.’’—Bishop Hall. 


THERE is an increasing number of people who 
maintain the necessity for prayer, and yet assert 
that it does not require the observation of stated 
times and seasons. This attitude is well expressed 
by Dr. A. C. Benson in his Thread of Gold when 
he says, ‘“‘ My own belief about prayer is not that it 
should be regulated to certain seasons or attended by 
certain postures, or even couched in definite language; 
it should be rather a constant uplifting of the heart, 
a stretching out of the hands to God.” Adoption of 
this viewpoint inclines people to assume the practice 
recorded of the saintly Bengel: instead of offering 
definite requests to God they would merely affirm, 
““ Lord, Thou knowest it is now as always between me 
and Thee.” It is claimed that, prayer being a spirit 
rather than an act, the expression of petition in an 
articulate form is a violation of the nature of prayer, 
while it is asserted that the observation of regulated 


seasons of prayer tends to make it a mechanical 
form. 
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This point of view takes upon itself a very plausible 
cast as it does indeed stress the elements that are 
vital and discounts those that are secondary. 
However, a recognition of the root principles of 
prayer, which we have set forth, will show that it 
is an erroneous conclusion. 

Prayer is certainly ‘“‘a constant uplifting of the 
heart, a stretching out of the hands to God.” To 
make co-operation with God the aim of our life is 
to ‘“‘ pray without ceasing.’”’ We may be debarred 
from attendance at the means of grace, our daily 
occupation may demand such undivided attention 
that we cannot be assiduous in ejaculatory petition 
without being remiss in our duty, there may be no 
possibility of maintaining an unbroken chain of | 
prayer, as the fire was kept burning on Vesta’s altar, 
yet we are perpetually praying if we persistently 
seek the realisation of God’s will. In winter the 
hawthorn appears to be dead and the holly full of 
life; the apple tree seems to have perished while 
the mistletoe which fastens upon it appears to 
pulsate with vitality; yet the principle of life is 
equally at the heart of both classes of tree, and both 
kinds are undergoing the convulsive revitalisation 
of the winter time, but in one case the agony is 
openly advertised in their naked condition, while 
the evergreens cleverly retain their old leaves until 
the new spring shoots have sprouted up. And in 
the external activities of prayer, some may seem 
barren and others perennially verdant, but so long 
as the vital principle of co-operation with God 
animates the heart of both they remain similarly alive, 
although there may have been a break in the external 
productiveness in the one case and not in the other. 
There is a great difference between prayer and 
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prayers. The one is a permanent attitude, the 
other an occasional act. 

Nevertheless prayer is an occasional practice as 
well as a permanent principle, and if we overlook the 
need for the latter it is because we confound the 
various elements of prayer. There is communion 
which is not prayer; when the soul enjoys ecstatic 
fellowship with God but is ‘not voicing its desires. 
There is co-operation which is not prayer; work, 
or any other activity of the God-possessed soul which 
does not take the form of petition. Prayer is com- 
munion expressing itself in petitional form; it is 
that co-operation with God which makes supplication 
its instrument. If we may repeat the definition 
which we previously enunciated, ‘‘ Prayer is that 
assertion of our desires, in communion with God, 
which aims at harmonising our will with His.”’ 


II 


But a more fundamental objection to the abandon- 
ment of petition on the grounds averred is its 
disregard of the facts of life. It only gains its 
plausibility by closing its eyes to the elemental 
features of human nature. 

One thing which is ignored is the fact that the 
presumed refraining from prayer is a fiction. 
Whether we articulate our prayers or not, inevitably, 
as men of faith, we direct them to God. If we do 
not adopt a petitional practice we assume a petitional 
attitude. We pray with our hearts if not with our 
lips. And there is a slighter difference between 
expressed prayer and unexpressed prayer even than 
this, as thoughts are framed in words, and whether 
we give formal expression to our words or not, when 
they assume a definite, conscious form they are 
minted in verbal coinage. Whether or not we think 
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vocally, unavoidably we think verbally. The 
Mormons represent that the spirit world is full of 
unborn souls longing for human channels whereby 
they may secure an opportunity for bodily existence. 
And our restless, subconscious yearnings are like 
that. They cannot assume a conscious, definite, 
actual form unless they become incarnated in human 
speech. Thus the difference between spoken and 
unspoken prayer is not that one is ‘‘ couched in 
definite language ’’ and the other not, but the one 
is uttered in the auditory of the heart while the other 
is expressed in vocal form. There is really no such 
thing as unexpressed prayer. As soon as desires 
emerge from the realm of the subconscious, and 
become part of our conscious experience, if they so 
cast themselves upon God as to be worthy of being 
called prayers at all, they clothe themselves in verbal | 
array, whether openly voiced or not. 


III 


Then again, if prayer be but the vague, wholesale 
directing of our general need to God, urging no 
definite desire, presenting no specific request, it will 
be so lacking in objective purpose that it cannot be 
regarded as prayer at all. That combination of 
desire, faith, and volition which constitutes prayer 
will be absent. 

Unless our prayers are definite they will be 
meaningless. The broad, meandering stream of 
desire has to be narrowed, and turned with accumu- 
lated force upon the mill-wheel of volition, if it is to 
be a driving force. And not only must our desires 
be converted from vague generalities into clearly 
marked demands, but also these calls must be infused 
with holy passion. An electric globe is often used 
in telephone exchanges for indicating to the operator 
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that the subscriber desiresa connection. And as that 
arresting signal is created by the fact that the 
electric current, in passing through the carbon 
filament, is strenuously resisted in consequence of 
the narrowness of the medium and the opposing 
power of the carbon, thereby creating the multitude of 
sparks which gives the light, so our heart’s pleadings, 
if they are to constitute a call in the communication 
exchange of grace, must be narrowed, and challenged, 
and checked, that they may break out into a holy 
flame of passionate appeal. 

Is it not because our sense of definite need drives 
us to God that we have been constituted creatures 
with such manifold wants and capacious longings ? 
A comparison between ourselves and the brutes will 
show this. The needs of the lower creatures are 
slight. The satisfaction of a few instinctive wants is 
all that they usually concern themselves about, 
but because of this they are incapable of exalted 
social and moral relationships. As their desires 
are restricted their capacity is restricted, and if 
we obliterated our multitudinous human longings 
would we not tend to bring ourselves down to the 
same limited level? Moreover, the great incentive 
to social and moral intercourse in the human sphere 
is our rapacious need, which binds the civilised world 
together in one great inter-dependent community, 
and even among the insect and animal species, 
where they are gregarious, the community of interest 
has been occasioned by individual necessity. And 
this is also the case in the highest sphere of all. 
Desire is the gravitating force which binds person- 
alities together. So long as our yearnings are pure 
God would have them multiplied infinitely, for every 
added longing is an additional chain of gold binding 
us to Himself. We ordinarily regard the tramlines 
laid along our streets as being merely grooves for 
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the cars to travel along, overlooking the fact that 
they serve another indispensable purpose ; acting 
as a conduit for conveying the electric current back 
to the power station. The power, coming along 
the overhead wire, passes through the ironwork of 
the car, and completes the circuit by returning via 
the metalrails. And the gracious temporal provision 
which God gives us for the meeting of our earthly 
requirements is intended to do more than make our 
way smooth, and facilitate our progress along the 
pathway of duty. It is designed that these should 
complete the circuit of grace. They should serve 
to maintain the energising current of love that binds 
us to the Omnipotent God. God therefore seeks to 
multiply our desires rather than restrict them, that 
He may augment the ties which bind us to Him. 


IV 


Then again, it is doubtful if prayer thoughts can 
be maintained without prayer habits. Unless we 
follow the practice of prayer we are not likely to 
keep up the attitude of prayer. As we cannot 
continue breathing unless we resort periodically to 
eating, so we are not likely to keep active the 
condition of perpetual communion with God unless 
we sustain our capacity to do so by indulging in 
periodical, devotional meals. 

We are as human in our spiritual life as in our 
temporal life, and there displays itself, in our prayers 
as much as in our pleasures, in our devotions as 
definitely as in our business, the great characteristic 
of human nature that we rarely do a thing at all 
unless we do it often. The experience of Charles 
Darwin will be recalled. Writing late in life, and 
recalling the fact that as a young man he had taken 
great interest and found much pleasure in the fine 
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arts, he confessed, ‘“‘I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that 
it nauseated me. I have also lost my taste for music 
and pictures. . . . My mind seems to have 
become a kind of machine for grinding general laws 
out of a large collection of facts.”” Then he sums 
up with the observation, ‘‘ If I had to live my life 
over again, I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once a week, 
for perhaps the parts of the brain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active through use.” 
Use your capabilities or you will lose them is a law 
of nature, and it applies to the exercise of our prayer 
faculties as much as to anything else. And it 
particularly affects the observation of seasons of 
prayer. If we refrain from periodical devotions 
because every hour that passes is potentially a 
devotional hour, we are likely eventually to find 
that in abandoning the devotional season we have 
also lost the devotional spirit. 


Vv 


It may be alleged that emphasis upon prayer as 
an attitude of soul rather than as a series of petitional 
acts aims at bringing it into line with the law of 
habit. It then becomes constant rather than 
recurrent, organic instead of erratic, habitual rather 
than occasional. But this interpretation misunder- 
stands the purpose of habit in our life. If this alone 
be prayer, then it is a most mechanical, automatic, 
involuntary function of the soul. 

Undoubtedly the principle of habit has been 
implanted within us so as to enable us to exercise 
greater moral freedom. Our powers of volition are 
limited by our capacity for attention. In the use 
of temporal things a man may have sufficient money 
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with which to buy all the clothes in the world, but 
he can only comfortably wear one suit at a time; he 
may own a whole city, but he can only be present 
in one house at once. And in our moral life, while 
we are capable of the most extensive liberty of 
action, we can only successfully deliberate about one 
thing at once, our actual enjoyment of freedom is 
therefore to be measured not so much by the scope 
of our will as by the capacity of our mind. And 
here we see that habit is a most beneficial provision 
for the enlargement of our freedom, as the operation 
of the law of habit in our bodily life especially shows. 
In this sphere we observe that the activity of our 
limbs, and many of our faculties, is voluntary, 
while the muscles that control the heart, lungs and 
other vital organs, work involuntarily. The former 
are subject to the control of our will, the latter are 
outside the scope of volition. And are we not thus 
constituted because our voluntarily-exercised powers 
are not essential to physical existence, but are 
instruments by which we deliberately adapt our- 
selves to life’s exigences, and therefore need to be 
under volitional control, while our automatically- 
quickened organs require to be constantly active, 
and if volitional effort were required to stimulate 
them it would be as much as we could do barely to 
maintain the functions of life? Thus the mind is 
relieved from the more mechanical operations that 
it may concentrate itself upon the more moral ones, 
and this characteristic of our physical nature plainly 
indicates the divine purpose in the higher realms of 
our being. The routine functions of our personality 
are delegated to automatic agencies in order that 
we may concentrate all the more upon vital issues. 
The machinery of habit is installed to increase our 
moral output. And this is of great benefit to us. 
The delegation of mechanical operations to mechanical 
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agencies makes man a controller of supreme issues 
rather than the automatic regulator of routine 
details; thus the existence of this involuntary 
element in our life does not make us less free; it 
liberates us from that sphere in which little volition 
is possible, and allows us thereby to occupy ourselves 
all the more in that realm in which the will has 
fullest scope. : 

And this indicates the relation between the 
mechanical and the non-mechanical in our spiritual 
life. Evidently it is intended that a section of our 
‘spiritual activity should be maintained without 
necessitating constant volitional stimulus. That 
trusting, quickening poise of the soul which is the 
essence of religious experience, is intended to be as 
natural, habitual, and organic a function as the 
circulation of the blood, but this is merely that the 
determinative faculties may have all the more 
scope to exercise themselves in that sphere where 
volitional effort is required. This mechanical 
element is not designed to obviate deliberate effort, 
but extend it. And this has important bearings 
upon the matter under review. Communion with 
God is constituted a habitual condition of the soul 
in order to give us opportunity for that petitional 
activity which cannot be in the same sense habitual. 
Communion is made involuntary because petition 
must be voluntary. And as we have shown, prayer 
is in a special sense an expression of moral freedom. 
It is an act of choice in appropriating the things of 
God, and as it is the exercise of our liberty not 
merely in selecting the worst but the best, in choosing 
freedom rather than bondage, it is the noblest 
expression of volitional exercise, and as such it 
cannot be that which the mechanical side of our 
spiritual life is intended to supplant, but rather give 
scope for. 
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But in this connection it must be mentioned that 
while petition is not a regular, organic function in 
the sense that communion is, in the maintenance of 
volitional activities habitual practice can be a useful 
contributing factor. It helps to secure their regular 
recurrence, and because petition is a voluntary 
thing the aid of habit is required all the more to 
fortify our will lest we grow weary in well-doing. 


VI 


Moreover, the fear that the verbal, periodical 
expression of prayer makes it a formal ceremony 
overlooks the fact that formality does not arise from 
the act itself but from the spirit that actuates it. 
Devotional exercises can become a mechanical 
routine, but so can anything else, yet we cannot 
refrain from life’s activities because of their cramping — 
tendencies. It is said that the more antiquated 
Chinese physicians, when they have no medicines 
to hand, write their prescription on a piece of paper, 
and bid their patient seek a cure by chewing it. 
And when we lose sight of the spiritual significance 
of prayer we are liable to exhibit similar foolishness ; 
relying upon the letter of prayer instead of its spirit. 
The external aids of prayer have to be recognised 
as aids and not asends. The telescope is constituted 
on exactly the same principle as the human eye; 
the plan of gathering as much light as possible and 
then focussing it upon a small area for reception 
on the pupil. The microphone is also formed on 
the lines of the organs of hearing ; that of collecting 
as many waves of sound as possible and concentrating 
them upon the drum of the ear. Thus the telescope 
is but an artificial extension of the eye, while the 
ear-trumpet is but an enlarged and super-added 
ear-lobe. These can only be of value so long as they 
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become part of ourselves. And this applies to all 
spiritual aids. Ejaculatory interjections, private 
devotions, liturgies, are all intended to be instru- 
ments whereby the personality maintains fellowship 
with God and our fellowmen, in the form of petition, 
social intercourse, spiritual communion, and the other 
means of personal communication, and whether our 
intercourse be with God or with man, it will be formal. 
if we are formal and spiritual if we are spiritual. 

And as we have intimated, petition, rather than 
being inherently mechanical, is an eruption into 
that mechanical poise of soul which characterises 
a passive, unchallenging attitude to God. In this 
latter case we foster the involuntary side of our 
spiritual life and neglect the voluntary. We maintain 
the organic functions and ignore the deliberative 
ones. Not that we would suggest that the main- 
tenance of communion with God is an involuntary 
matter. The casting of the soul upon Him and its 
persistence in this attitude is one of the noblest 
acts of the will, nevertheless God seeks to make this 
so natural a condition that the maintenance of it 
does not perpetually require conscious, deliberative 
effort, and because of this it is the petitional side of 
our spiritual life, necessitating deliberate intervention, 
which tends the most to deliver us from a sterilising 
formality. 
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